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| a into the antiquities of nations afford imoré 
- pleafure than any real advantage to iateind: The 
ingenious may form fyftems of hiftory on probabiltties 
and a few fads; but at a great diftance of time, their 
accounts muft be vague and uncertain, The infancy of 
ftates and kingdoms is as deftitute of great events, as 
of the means of transmitting them to pofterity. The art® 
of polifhed life, by which alone faéts can be preferved 
with certainty, are the produdtion of a well - formed 


(a) 3 commu- 


\ 
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community, It is then hiftorians begin to write, and 
public transactions to be worthy remembrance. The 
actions of former times are left in obfcurity , or magni- 
fied by uncertain traditions. Hence it is that we find fo 
much, of the marvellous in the origin of every nation 5 
pofterity being always ready to believe any thing , how- 
ever fabulous, that refle&ts honour on their anceftors. 
The Greeks and Romans were remarkable for this weak- 
nefs. They fwallowed the moft abfurd fables concern- 
ing the high antiquities of their refpedive nations. 
Good hiftorians , however , rofe very early amongft 
them, and transmitted, with luftre, their great acions 
to pofteriry. It is to them that they owe that unrivalled 
ame they now enjoy, while the great actions be other 
nations are involved in fables, or loft in obfcurity.. The 
Celtic nations afford a ftriking inftance of this kind. 
Ls 

They, though once the mafters of Europe from the 
mouth of the river Ob (*), in Ruffia, to Cape Finis- 
terre, the weftern point of Gallicia in Spain, are very 
little ‘mentioned in ‘hiftory. They trufted their fame to 
tradition and the fongs of their bards, which, by the 
ede of human affairs, are long fince loft. Their 
ancient language is the only monument that remains of 
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them; and the traces» of it being found im places fo 
widely diftant from -each other, ferves only to fhew 
the extent of their ancient power, but throws very 


little light on their hiftory. le =) 


Of all the Celtic nations, that which poffeffed old 
Gaul, is the mof renowned 5 not perhaps on account 
of worth fuperior to the refi; but for ame) wars witha 
people, who had hiftorians to transmit the fame of their 
enemies, as well as their own, to. pofterity, Britain 
was firft peopled by. them, according, to the teftimony 
of the beft authors (*) 4 its:fituation in refpe& to Gaul 
makes the opinion probable: but. What» puts ic beyond 

( ; 
all dispute , is thatthe, fame cuftoms and language: pre- 
vailed among the inhabitans of batho i in: the days of Jus 


lius Cefar (i): 


The call from Gaul posfeffed themfelyes, at firft, 
of that part of. Brigain. which was. next. “to their own 
country 5 and ipreading. northward; by degrees, as they 
increafed in numbers ,.peopled the whole ifland, Some 


adventurers pafling over from thofe, parts of Britain, that 


(2):2 are 


Cr 2 Ceefig ). 5 Agraae I Bate. Bs 
(fF) Cefar, Pomp. Mela, Tacitus. 
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are within fight of Ireland, were the founders of the 
Irifh nation: which is a more probable ftory, than the 
idle fables of Milefian and Gallician colonies. Diodorus 
Siculus (+) mentions it as a thing well known in his 
time, that the inhabitants of Ireland were originally 
‘Britons 5; and his teftimony is unqueftionable, when we 
eenGder, that, for many ages, the language and cuitoms 


of both nations were the fame, 


Tacitus was of opinion, that the ancient Caledonians 
were of German extra&. By the language and cuftoms, 
which always prevailed in the North of Scotland, and - 
which are undoubtedly Celtic, one would be tempted to 
differ in opinion from that celebrated writer. The Ger- 
mans, properly fo called, were not the fame “with the 
ancient Celte. The manners and cuftoms of the two 
nations were fimilar; but their language different. The 
Germans (*) are the genuine defcendants of the an- 
cient Daw, afterwards well known by the name of Da- 
ci, and paffed originally into Europe by the way of the 
northern countries, and fettled beyond the Danube, to- 
wards the vaft regions of Transfilvania, Wallachia, and 

Molda- 


(+) Died. Sie Lx 


a: 
(*) Strabo, 1. 7, 
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Moldavia; and from thence advanced. by degrees into. 
Becapaial The Celta (7}),, it is: certain, fent many 
colonia into that country, ail of whom retained their 
own laws, language, and cuftoms; and it is of them, 
if any colonies came from Germany into Scotland, that 


the ancient Caledonians were defcended. 


But whether the Caledonians were a colony of the 
Celtic Germans , or the fame with the Gauls that firft 
posfeffed themfelves of Britain, is a matter of no mo- 
ment at this diftance of time. Whatever their origin 
was , we find them very numerous in the time of Julius 
Agricola, which is a prefumption that they were long 
before fettled in the country. The form of their govern- 
“ment was a mixture of ariftocracy and monarchy, as it 
was in all the countries where the Druids bore the chief 
fway. This order of “men feems to have been formed 
on the fame fyitem with the Daétyli Idai and Curetes of 
the ancients. Their pretended intercourfe with heaven, 
their magic and divination were the fame. The know- 
ledge of the Druids in natural caufes, and the proper- 
ties of certain things, the fruit of the experiments of 
ages, gained them a mighty reputation among the peo- 

. ple. The efteem of the populace foon increafed into a 
(a) 4 vene. 
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veneration for the order ; which: a cunning and ambi- 
tious ‘tribe of men took caré to improve, to fuch a det 
gree, that they, in a manner, ingrofled the manage 
ment of civil, as well as religious, matters, It is gene 
rally allowed that they did not abufe this extrdordinary 
power; the preferving their character of findilty was fo 
effential. to their influence, that they never broke out 
into violence or oppreffion. ‘The chiefs were allowed to 
exfecute the laws, but the legislative power was entirely 
in the hands of the Druids (*). It was by their authority 
that the tribes were united, in times of the greateft dan- 
ger, under one head. This temporary king, or Vergobre- 
tus (+), was chofen by them, and generally laid down 
his office at the end of the war. Thefe priefts enjoyed 
long this extraordinary privilege among the Celtic nations, 
who lay beyond the pale of the Roman empire, It was 
in the beginning of the fecond century, that their power 
among the Caledonians begun to decline. The poems, 
that celebrate Trathal and Cormac, anceftors to Fingal, 
are full of. particulars. concerning the fall of the Druids, 
which account for the total filence concerning their reli- 
gion, in the poems that are now given to the public. 

The 

(*), Caf I. 6. 


+) Fergubreth, the man to judge. 
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é' The continual».wars of the Caledonians againft the 
‘indoles hindered the nobility from initiating themfel- 
ves, as the cuftom formerly was, into the order of the 
Druids. The precepts of their religion were jconfined 
to afew, and were not:much. attended to by a people 
inured’ to: war. The Vergobretus , or chief magiftrate 
was chofen without the concurrence of the hierarchy, 
or continued in his office againft their will. Continual 
power ftrengthened his intereft among the tribes , and 
enabled him to fend down , as hereditary 0 his pofte- 


rity, the office he had ey received himfelt by eledtion, 


On occafion of a new war againft she King pf the 
World, as the poems emphatically call the Roman eins 
peror, the Druids, to vindicate the honour of the or 
der, began to foes their/ ancient. privilege of chufing 
the Vergobretus. _Garmal , the fon “at Tarno, being de- 
puted by them, came to the grandfath er of the celebrat- 
ed Fingal , ie? was then Vergobretus , and command: 
a hin, in the name of the whole order, to lay down 
his office. Upon. his refufal, a civil war commenced , 
which foon ended in almoft the total exftin@ion of the 
religious order of the Druids, <A few that remained, re- 
tired to the dark receffes of their groves, and the caves 


they had formerly ufed for their meditations, It is then 
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we find them in the circle of ftones, and unheeded by 
the world. A total disregard for the order, and > utter 
abhorrence of the Deuidical rites. enfued.. Under this 
cloud of public hate, all that had! any knowledge of the 
religion of the Druids, became: exitin®, and the nation 
fell into the laft degree of ignorance of their rites and 


ceremonies. 


It is no matter of wonder then, that Fingal and his 
fon Offian make fo little, if any, mention of the Druids. 
who were the. declared enemies to their fucceffion in 
the fupreme magifracy. It is a fingular cafe, it mut 
be allowed, that there are no traces of religion in the 
poems adferibed to Offiai; as the poetical compofitions 
of other nations are fo clofely connected with their my- 
thology. It is hard to account for it, to thofe who are 
not made acquainted with the manner of the old Scot- 
tifh bards. That race of men carried their notions of 
martial honour to an extravagant pitch, Any aid given 
their heroes in battle , was thought to derogate from 
théir fame; and the bards immediately transferred the 


glory of the action to him who had given that aid. 


Had Offian brought down gods, as often as Homer 


has done, to asfift his heroes, this poem had not confift- 
ed 
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ed of eulogiums on his friends, but of hymns to thefe 
fuperior beings.’ To this day, thofe’ that write in the 
Galic language, feldom mention religion in their profane 
poetry; and when they profeffedly write of religion, 
they never interlard with their’ compofitions, the aions 
of their heroes, This cuftom alone, even though the 
religion of the Druids had not been previously exftin- 
guifhed may, in fome meafure, account for Offian’s 


filence concerning the religion of ‘his own times, 


To fay, that a nation is void of all religion, is the 
fame thing as to fay, that it does’ not confift of people 
endued with reafon, The traditions of their fathers, and 
their own obfervations on the works of nature, toge- 
ther with that fuperftition which is inherent in the 
human frame, have, in all ages, raifed in the minds of 
men fome idea of a faperior being. ——- Hence it is, 
that in the darkeft times, and amongft the moft barbar- 
ous nations, the very populace themfelves had fome 
faint notion, at leaft, of a divinity. It would be dving 
‘ injuftice to Offian, who upon no occafion [hews a 
narrow mind, to think, that he had not opened his 
coneeptions to that primitive and greateft of all truths, 
But let Offian’s religion be what it will, it is certain he 
had no knowledge of Chriftianity, as there is not the 

leaft 
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leaf allufion to it, or! any of its rites,-in his poenis: 
which abfolutely fixes him to an era prior to: the intro- 
duction of that religion, The perfecution begun by, Dio- 
cletian , in the year 303, is the moft. probable time, in 
which the firt dawning of Chriftianity in. the north of 


The humane and mild cha-~ 


Britain can be fixed. 
raéter,of ‘Conftantius Chlorus, who commanded then in 
Britain; induced, the perfecuted Chriftians, to take refuge 
under him, 'Some ofthem, through a zeal to propaga- 
te. their tenets, or through fear, went beyond the pale 
of the Roman empire, ,and fettled among the Caledo- 
nians ; who were the more ready to hearken to their 
do@rines, as the religion of the Druids. had been explod-, 
ed. fo long before. 

35 -Thefe. miffionaries , either through. choice, or 
to’ give more -weightto the doétrine they advan- 
ced, took poffeffion of the cells and igrbves of the 
Druids ;. and it was from this retired life. they had 
thename of Culdees (*), which in the language of the 
country fignified, fequeftered perfons, It was with one of 
the! Culdees; that Offian, in his extreme old age, is faid 
to have disputed concerning the Chriftian religion, This 
dispute is ftill exftant, and is couched in verfe, accord- 


ing 
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ing to the cuftom of the times. The extreme ignoran: 
ce on the part’ of Offian, of the Chriftian tenets, fhews, 
that that religion had only been lately introduced; as it 
is lof eafy to conceive, how one of the firit rank could 
be totally ‘unacquainted with a religion, that had been 
known for any time in-the couniry. The dispute bears 
the gennine marks of antiquity. The obfolete phrafes 
and expreffions peculiar to the times, prove it to be no 
forgery. If Offian then lived at the introduction of Chri- 
ftianity , as by all appearance he did, his epoch will be 
the latter end of the third, and beginning of the fourth 
century. What puts this point beyond dispute, is the 


allufion in his poems to the hiftory of the times. 


\ the exploits of Fingal againft Caracul (*), the fon 
of the King of the World, are among the firft brave 
aGtions of his youth. A complete poem, which relates 


to this fubje&, is printed in this colleétion. 


In the year 2f0 the, emperor Severus, after return- 
ing from his expeditions againft the Caledonians, at 
York fell into the tedious illnefs, of which he afterwards 


: \ died. 


(*) Carachuil, terrible eye, Carac-hella, ter- 
rible look. Carac-challamb, a fort of tp- 


per garment. 
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died. The Caledonians and Maiate, refuming couragé 
from his indispofition, took arms, in order to recover the 
posfeffions they had loft. The enraged emperor com- 
manded his army to march inte their country, and t6 
deftroy it with fire and fword, His orders were but ill 
exfecuted, for his fon, Caracalla, was at the head of the 
army, and his thoughts were entirely taken up with the 


hopes of his father’s death, and with fchemes to fup- 


He fearcely had entered 


plant his brother Geta, 


the enemy’s country, when news was brought him, that 


Severus was dead. A fudden peace is patched up 
with the Caledonians, and, as it appears from Dion 
Caffius, the ceuntry, they had loft to Severus, was re- 
ftored to them. | 


The Caracul of Fingal is no other than Caracalla, 
who, as the fon of Severus, the Emperor of Rome, 
whofe dominions were extended almoft over the known 
world, was not without reafon called, in the poems of 
Offian ; the Son of the King of the World. The {pace 
of time between 211, the year Severus died, and the 
beginning of the fourth century, is not fo great, but 
Offian the fon of Fingal, might have feen the Chriftians, 
whom the perfecution under Diocletian had driven be- 


yond the pale of the Roman empire. 
' Offian , 
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Offian, in one of. his: many lamentations on the 
death of his beloved fon Ofcar, mentions among his great 
actions, a battle which he fought againft Caros, king 
of fhips, on the banks of the winding Carnn (* a It 
is more than probable, that the Caros mentioned here, 
is the fame with the noted ufurper Caraufius, who asfume 
ed the purple in the year 287, and feizing on Britain, 
defeated the emperor Maximian Hercnlius, in feveral 
naval engagements, which gives propriety to his being 
called, in Offian’s poems, the Keng of Ships. The winding 
Carun is; that fitall river retaining fill the name of Car- 
ron, and runs in the neighbourhood of Agricola’s wall, 
which Caraufius repaired to obftrud the incurfions of the 

-Caledonians. Several other paflages in the poems allu- 
de to the wars of the Romans; but the two juft men: 
tioned clearly ; and this account agrees exactly with the 

,\ifh hiftories, which place the death of Fingal, the fon 
aoe Comhal, in the year 283 > and that of Ofcar and: 


their own celebrated Cairbre, in the year 269. 


Some people may imagine, that the allufions to the 

Roman _ hiftory might have been induftriously inferred 

into the poems, to give them the appearance of antiqui- 

ty. This Send muft then_have been committed at ieaft 
: three ~ 


(*) Car-avon, Winding river. 
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three ages ago, as the paffages, in which: the allufions 
are made, are alluded. to often in.the compofitions iof, 
thofe times. 

Every one knows, what a cloud of ignorance and 
barbarifim overfpread the north of Europe’ three ‘hundred: 
years ago. The minds of men, addiéed to fuperftition, ' 
contrated a narrownefs that deftroyed genius. | Accord- 
ingly we find the compofitions of thofe times trivial 
and puerile to the lait degree. But let it ‘be allowed, 
that, amidft all the untoward circumftances: of the .age, 
a genius might arife, it is not eafy to determine, what’ 
could induce him to give the honour of his compofitions 
to an age fo remote. We find no fa&, that he has ad; 
vanced, to favour any defigns which could be entertain- 
ed by: any, man who lived.in the fifteenth century. But 
fhould we fuppofe, a poet, through humour, or for reas. 
fons iad chy cannot be feen,at this: diftance of time,’ 
would aferibe his own compofitions to Offian, it is next 
to impoffible, that he could. impofé upon his country 
men, when all of them were fo well acquainted. with 


the traditional poems of their anceitors. 


The ftrongeft objetion to the authenticity of the 
poems now given to the public under the name of OF 
fian, is the umprobability of heir being handed down 


by 
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by tradition through fo many centuries. Ages of bafba- 
rifm, fome will fay, could not produce poems abounding 
with the disinterefted and generous feiitiments too confpi- 
cuous in the compofitions .of Offian 5 and could: thefe 
ages produce them, it is impoflible but they muft be 
lof, or altogether corrupted in 4 long fucceflion of 
barbarous generations: b 

Thefe objeGions naturally fuggeit themfelves to meii 
‘unacquainted with the ancient ftate of the northern parts 
of Britain. The bards, who were an inferior order of 
the Druids , did itor fhare their bad forttine. They we- 
re fpared by ,the vidtorious king, as it was through their 
ameans only he could hope for iminortality to his fame. 
‘They attended him in the camp, and contributed to 
eftablifh his power by. their fongs._. His great adtions 
Were magnified, and the populace, who had no ability 
to examine into his charagter narrowly, were dazzled 
with his fame in the rhunes of the bards: In the mean 
_time, inen asfuimed fentiments, that ure rarely to be met 
with in an age of barbarifin, The bards who were ori- 
ginally the. difciples of the Druids; had their minds 
opened, and their ideds enlarged; by being initiated in 
the learning of that celebrated order. They could forin 
-&@ perfe& hero in their own minds, and afcribe that cha- 
(b) racter 
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rater to their prince. The inferior chiefs made this 
ideal charaéter the model of their condu&@, and by de- 
grees brought their minds to that generous fpirit, which 
breathes in all the poetry of the times, The prince, 
flattered by his bards, and rivalled by his own heroes, 
who imitated his chara&et as defcribed in the eulogies 
of his poets, endeavoured to excel his people in merit, 
as he was above them in ftation, This emulation cone 
tinuing, formed at laft the general charaéer of the nas 
tion, happily compounded of what is noble in barbarity , 


and virtuous and generous in a polifhed people, 


When vittue in peace, aiid bravery in war are the 
charaéteriftics of a nation, their a@tions become inter- 
efting, and their fame worthy of immortality. A ge- 
nerous fpirit is warthed with ncble a@ions ; and be- 
comes ambitious of perpetuating themi: This is the true 
fource of that divine infpiration, to which the poets of 
all ages pretended. When they found their themes in- 
adequate to the warmth of their imaginations, they var- 
nifhed them over with fables , fupplied by their own 
fancy, ot furnifhed by abfurd traditions. Thefe fables, 
however ridiculous, had their abettors 3 pofterity ei- 
ther implicitly believed them, or through a vanity, na- 
tural to. mankind, pretended that they did. They lov- 


ed 
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. ed to place the founders of their families in the days 
of fable, when poetry, without the fear of contradi¢tion, 
could give what characters fhe pleafed of her heroes. fc 
is to this vanity that we owe the prefervation of what 
remains of the works of Offian. His poetical merit made 
his heroes famous in a country, where heroifm was much 
efteemed and admired, The pofterity of thefe heroes, 
or thofe who pretended to be defcended fiom. theni, 
heard with pleafure the eulogiums of their anceftors 3 
bards were employed to repeat the poems, and to record 
the connexion of their patrons with chiefs fo reriowned. 
Every chief in procefs of time had a bard in his family ; 
and the office became at laft hereditary; By the fuccet 
fion of thefe bards, the poems concerning the anceftors 
of the family were handed down from generation to ge~ 

neration; they were repeated to the whole clan on {- 

Jemn: occafions, and always alluded to in the new cont. 

pofitions of the bards. This cuftom came down ‘near to 

our own times; and after the bards were discontinued, 

a great number in a clan retained by memory, or com- 

mitted to writing, their compofitions, and founded the 


antiquity of their families on the authority of their poems. 


The ufe of letters was not known in the north of 
Enrope, till long after the infticution of the bards: the 
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records of the families of ‘their patrons ; their own, and 
more ancient. poems were handed down by tradition, 
Their poetical compofitions were admirably contrived 
for shac purpofe, “ They were adapted to mufic ; and ‘the 
moft ~perfe& harmony was obferved. Each verfe was 
fo connected with thofe which preceded or followed it, 
that, if one line had been remembered ina ftanza, it 
was almoft impoffible to forget the reft. The cadences 
followed in fo natural a gradation, and the words were 
fo adapted to the commion turn of the voice, after it is 
raifedoto a certain key, that it was almoft impoffible, 
from a fimilariry of found, to fubftitute one word for- 
anothers This excellence is peculiar to the Celtic- ton- 
gue, and is perhaps to be met with in no other langua- 
ge. Nor does this choice of words clog the fenfe or 
weaken the exprefiion. The numerous flecions of con 
fonants , and variation in declenfioi, make the langua- | 


ge very copious. 


The defcendants of the Celte, who inhabited Bri- 
tain and its ifles, were not fingular in this method of 
preferving the moft precious monuments of their nation, 
The ancient laws of the Greeks phe; Resting in verfe, 
and handed: down by traditicn, The Spartans, » through 
a long habit, became fo fond of this cuftom, that they 


' woulg 
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would never allow, their laws, to be “committed, to writs 
ing. The actions of great men, and the eulogiams, of 
kings and, heroes, were preferyed inthe fame, manner. 
All the fiftorical monuments, of the old.Gerinans were 
comprehended in their, andeng fongs, {*}3 which were 
either hyinns; to, their gods, or elegies.in praife of their 
heroes, and were intended to perpetuate the axeat events 
in their nation, Whigs were carefally interwoven. with 
them. This. fpecies of compofition yyas not committed 
to writing, but delivered by osal tradition (i), . The 
care they took to have the poems: taught. to. their, chil- 
dren, the uninterrupted cuftom of repeating them upon 
certain occafions , and the happy meafure of the yverle:, 
-ferved to preferve them for a long time uncorrupted. 

This oral chronicle of the Germans was uot forgot in 

BS 8 

the eighth century » and it probably would have remain- 
ed to this day, had not’ learning , which thinks _ every | 
thing, that is hot committed to writing , fabulous » been 
introduced. “Te was fiom poetical hig that Garci- 
laffo compofed his account of the Yncas of Pera. The 
Peruvians had loft all other monuments of their hittory, 

and it was from. ancient poems, W yhich his mother, a prin- 


: (b).3, . ceis 
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A Takin de. mor. Gerins,. 
(f) Abbé de Ih Bletterie,Remargues fur la Germante. 
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eefs of the blood of the Yncas, taught him in his youth, 
that he colle&ed the materials of his hiftory. If other 
nations then, that had been often overrun by enemies, 
and had fent abroad and recetved colonies, could, for 
many ages, preferve, by oral tradition, their Jaws and 
hiftories uncorrupted: it is much more probable, that the 
aricient Scots, a people fo free of interimixture with fo- 
feigners, and fo ftrongly attached to the memory of 
their apceftors, had the works of their bards handed 


down with great purity. 


“It will feem ftrange to fome, that ‘poems, admired 
for many centuries in one part of this kingdom, fhould 
Hen nherte unknown ie ‘fhe ofmer 3 and that the Bri- 
tifh , “who have carefully raced out the works of genius 
in other nations, fhould fo long remain ftrangets to 
their own. -This, in a great meafure , ee be imputed 
to thofe who underftood both languages and never at: 
tempted a translation. They, ‘from being acquainted 
but with detached pieces , or from a modefty, which 
perhaps the prefent translator ought, in prudence, to 
have followed, defpaired of making the compofitions of 
their bards agreeable to an Englifh reader. The manner 
of thofe compofitions is fo different from other poems, 
and the ideas fo confined to the moft early ftate of fo- 


Clee 
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ciety, that it was thought they had not enough of va- 


riety to pleafe a polifhed age, is! 


This was long the opinion of the translator of the 
following collection ; and though he admired the poems, 
in the original, very early, and gathered part of them 
from tradition, for his own amufement, yet he never 
had the fimalleft hopes of feeing them in an Englifh 
drefs. He was fenfible, that the ftrength and manner of 
both languages were very different, and that it was 
next to impoffible to translate the Galic poetry into any 
thing of tolerable Englifh verfe; a profe translation he 
could never think of, as it muft neceffarily fall fhort of 


the majefty of an original, 


It is therefore highly probable, that the compofi- 
tions of Offian would have fill remained in the obicurity 
of a loft language, had not_a gentleman, who has him- 
felf made a figure in the poetical world, infifted with 
the prefent editor, for a literal profe translation_of fome 
detached piece, He approved of the fpecimen, and. 
through him, copies came to the hands of feveral peo- 


ple of tafte in Scotland, 


Frequent trans{cription, and the corrections of thofe, 
who thonght they mended the poems by moderuizing the 
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ideas, corsapted then? to fuch a degree, that the trans- 
lator was induced to hearken to the folicitations of a 
gentleman delervedly efieemed in Scotland, for his tafte 


and knowledge in polite literature, and publifhed the 
senyineeapics under the title of Fragments-of Ancient 
Poetry. The fragments , upon their firft appearance , 
were ‘a much approved of, that feveral people of rank, 
as well as tafte , prevailed With the translator to make 
a _ journey to the Highlands and weltern ifles, in order to 
recover ya remained of the works of Offian the fon 
of Fingal, the bet, as well as nioft ancient of thofe gies 
ere. celebs ated in. seadltia fe their poetical genius, A 
detail of as journey would be both tedious and aie 
rertaining ; Jet it fuftice therefore, that , after a peregri. | 
nationCef ix months , the translator: coHeéted from tra- 
dition; and fome manuferipts , all the poems in the fol- 
lowing “coledion and fome more ftill:in his) hands; 


eanen rendered lefs complete by the ravages of time. —! 


THE acion.of the poem that ftanils the fir, was 
216 ot the greateft or mot celebrated ‘of the exploits of 
+ ng al. is wars were very numerous , and each of 
them afforded a theme which employed the genius of his 
fon, ‘Buty excepting. the:prefent. poem, -thofe pieces 
are in’ a’ great: meafure It , cand there ‘only remain a 


few. 
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few fragments of them in, the hands of the translator, 
Tradition has ftill preferved, in many places, the ftory 
of the poems, and many now living have heard them” 


in their youth, repeated, 


1 op heF complete work, ‘now printed, would, in a 
fhort time, have fhared the fate of the reft. The 
genius of the highlanders has fuffered a great .change 
within thefe few years, The commuuication with the 
reft of the ifland is opem, and the introduion of trade 
and manufactures has deftroyed that leifure, which was 
formerly dedicated: to’ hearing and repeating the poems 
ofancient times, Many haye now learned to leave their 
mountains, and feek their fortunes in a milder climate ; 
and though a certain amor patrie inay fometimes bring 
them back, they have, during their abfence, imbibed 
enough: of foreign) manners, ‘to defpife the cuftoms o¢ 
their anceftors, Bards have been long difufed,, and the 
fpirit of genealogy has greatly fubfided. Men begin to 
be lefs devoted to their chiefs, and confanguinity is not 
fo much regarded. When property is eftablifhed, the 
haman mind confines its yiews°to the pleafure it procur- 
es. It does not go back to antiquity, or look forward 
to fucceeding ages. The cares of life increafe, and the 
-a@tions of other times no longer amufe. Hence it is, 
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that the tafte for their ancient poetry is at alow ebb 
among the highlanders. They have not, however) 
thrown off the good qualities of their anceftors, Hofpi- 
tality ftill fubfilis, and an uncommon civility to ftran- 
gers. Friendfhip is inviolable, and revenge lefs blindiy 


followed than formerly. 


To fpeak of the poetical merit of the poems, would 
be an anticipation on the judgment of the public: And 
all that can be faid of the translation, is, that it is 
Jiteral, and that fimplicity is ftndied. The arrangement 
ef the words in the original is imitated, and the in- 
verfions of the ftyle obferved. As the translator claims 
no merit from his verfion, he hopes for the indulgence 
of the public, where he fails. \He wifhes, that the im. 
perfe&t femblance he draws, may not prejudice the 
world againft an original, which contains what is beaus 


tiful in fnnpliciry, and grand in the fublime, 
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i Ge Authenticity of Offian’s Poems, and 
even the Excellency of ancient Irifh or High- 
land - Poetry, having been contefted, ever fince 
their firft appearance in the Public: the Editor 
of this feecond German. Edition of Offian’s 
Works, to the preceeding Disfertation of the 
‘Translator has joined the lateft Apology of,a 
learned Highlander; who has beft defended: that 
noble caufe againft the mockery of, a miferable 
Highlander, whofe treafon has been fo much 
boafted ‘by thofe, who would envy ‘to the noble 
ancient Nation even that prerocative of being 
the mother of the moft excellent Northern 
Poet. 


AN 
A NsS WE EK 
TO 


Mr. Suaw’s Inquiry. 


Ne WiritamM Saw, author of the “In- 


“quiry into the Authenticity of the 
“Poems afcribed to Offian,” is a native of the 
ifle of Arran, where 4 dialect of the Gaelic 
tongue is ufed, {fo cortupt in the words, and 
fo vicious in the pronunciation, as to be almoft 
unintelligible in the other Weftern Iflands and 
oppofite continent of the Highlands, where the 
language is {poken with elegance and purity. 
Having obtained the common education given 
to perfons intended for being minifters of the 
church of Scotland, he was admitted 4 clergy- 
man in that church; and becaufe he had no 
immediate chance of a livino in it, he went to 
London, where he was employed for fome tt- 
me by a merchant, a native of Scotland, in 
the tuition of his children. During the time 
Mr. Shaw was thus employed, he turned his 

thoughts 
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thoughts to the making fome figure in Gaelic 
literature, as the means of recommending him- 
felf to the patronage of fome of his country- 
men, who had ecclefiaftical preferments in the 
Highlands to beftow. He accordingly publifhed 
propofals for printing by fubfeription a Grammar 
of the Gaelic language; and, through the fup- 
port of fome gentlemen, natives of the High- 
lands, refident in London, obtained a coniider- 
able number of fubfcribers. This circumftance 
encouraged him to propofe to write a Didiona- 
ry of the Gaelic ; a work much wanted, and 
defired, by the adinirers of that ancient tongue. 


But when the grammar, written by Mr. 
Shaw, made its appearance in public, it. was 
foon perceived, that, from his ignorance in the 
firft principles of the language, nothing was to 
be exfpected from a diftionary compofed by 
fuch unfkilful hands. His Highland patrons in 
London became, therefore, indifferent about 
the propofed work, and the fubfcription for the 
dictionary went on very languidly and coldly. 
Mr. Shaw, however, having left the fervice, in 
which he was employed in England, refolved 
to make a tour through the Highlands of Scot- 
land, to obtain fabfcribers. Unluckily for his 

project 
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project , the reputation of his grammar had run 
before his application for patronage to his dic- 
tionary; and the former was by no means cal- 
culated to procure encouragement to the latter. 
Befides, the manners of the man were not fuch, 
as were requifite to gain the friendfhip or efteem 
of thofe to whom he applied; he-therefore met 
with very little fuccefs in his journey. His 
profeffed delien to refeue, what he called rhe 
dying language of his country, recommended 
him, however, to a nobleman in the North, fo 
far as to obtain from him the prefentation to 
a living in the Highlands, of about 501. yearly 


value. 


Mr. Shaw having entered on the funSions 
of his miniftry, foon found that he was by no 
means agreeable to his parifhioners. His for- 
ward manner, and uncoyth addrefs, gave disguft 
to many; whilft the provinciality of his dialect 
rendered his discourfes almoft unintelligible to 
all. Under fuch circumftances , it is natural to 
fuppofe, he foon became tired of his new pre- 
ferment; and he returned to London, where he 
refumed the plan of_his dictionary, which he 
had in a manner laid afide, on account of the 
vety little encouragement, he received for the 

pro- 
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-profecution of his defign. He applied to the 
Highland-Seciety in London, for their fupport ; 
which they collectively refufed, both from their 
opinion of Mr. Shaw’s want of abilities and 
knowledge for fuch a work, and that fome genr, 
lemen of talents in Scotland had undertaken to 
write a dictionary of the Gaelic, that would 
merit, in every way, their patronage. Some 
individuals, however, gave their names to Mr. 
Shaw, which enabled him to print a book, which 
he called a Galic dittionary. 


When’ the book, under the name of the 
Galic dittiondry, was publifhed, it evidently 
appeared, that the distruft, cenerally entertained 
of Mr Shaw’s abilities and knowledge, was per- 
fecly well-founded. Inftead’ of adhering to 
the diale@ {poken in the Highlands of Scotland, 
he had thrown’ into his work’ all the words he 
could colleé&: front vocabularies of the different 
diaietts of the Celtic, particularly that which 
is ufed in Ireland. To give an appearance of 
novelty to his book, hé “feeins to have coined 
many words, tobe met with in no dialeé 
whatfoever of any langnage either ancient or 
modern. Upon the wholes there perhaps hever 
“appeared a work fo unworthy of, or fo unlike, 
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its title; for there are whole pages of Mr. Shaw’s 
dictionary, which do not contain three ‘words 
anywiHe fimilar to the Scotch Gaelic. The im- 
pofition, in fhort, was fo e¢laring and impudent, 
that the author fell at once under the contempt 
and ridicule of every man ‘cbnverfant in the 
Gaelic, who was at the trouble of examining 
his book. 


Disappointment and refentment operated ve- 
ry powerfully on Mr. Shaw’s mind. His hopes 
of patronage in Scotland had been exftinguifhed. 
He had quarrelled with his parifhioners; and a 
living of fifty pounds a-year was not fufficient 
to gratify his ambition and_ pride. He there- 
fore refolved to quit the church of Scotland en- 
tirely, and to take orders in that of England, 
As he had failed in his attempt to flatter Scotch 
vanity , he refolved to convert Englith prejudice 
to his own advantage, by wafaying and unwrit- 
img, what he had faid and wrizten in favour of 
the ancient poetry and language of his native 
country. 


“'The colouring of the above picture of Mr, 
Shaw is neither overcharged, norcare the featu- 


res 
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tes of his conduct misreprefented; as is well 
known to many hundreds of perfons of credit, 
both in England and in Scotland. Without 
fuch a detail of facts, it would be difficult to 
explain to the reader, what motives could in- 
duce a man to deviate, es much as Mr. Shaw 
will appear to have done, not only from truth, 
but from his own former written, printed, and 
publifhed declarations. The fact is, that he 
himfelf had the folly to declare to fever®l per- 
fons, That, as there was no fale for Gaelic ‘li- 
terature, he would write fomething againft that 
literature, which he was certain would fell; 
and that. fo he would receive from the prejudi- 
ces of the Englifh, what the generofity of his 
‘countrymen the Scotch had denied. This ‘cir- 
cumf{tance, joined to the vanity of being patro- 
nifed by Dr. Johnfon , whofe inveteracy to the 
translator of Offian’s poems is unconquerable 
led our worthy clergyman aftray from the direé 
track of truth, to the devious paths of mali- 
gnant fiction and unauthorifed romance. 


Having premifed thefe fa&s, 1 fhali now 
proceed to the inveftigation and detection of 
the various falfehoods, feattetéd up and down 
through Mr. Shaw’s pamphlet. In almoft every 
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page, he gives us a piece of intelligence, which 
might have been delivered once for all, viz. 
hat Mr. Macpherfon had impofed upon the 
public, by giving his own compolitions in Ene- 
lifh as translations from the Gaelic language: — 
That the Highlanders of every denomination 
endeavoured to fupport the impolition: 
That the principal men of character and \learn- 
ing in the Highlands had fiened their names 
to a falfehood, and got Dr. Blair to write in 
defence of it: and That every Scotchman 
loves his country better than truth, 


In place of takino up the reader’s time 
with an ostentatious display of argument, or a 
critical minutenefs in tracing out the contradic- 
tions in this pamphlet, concerning the trans- 
lations from the Gaelic publifhed by Mr. Mac. 
pherfon; I fhall fimply narrate, what confifts 
with my own perfonal knowledge on this fub- 
ject. 


The epic poems of Fingal and Temora I 
have never heard rehearfed by any fingle High- 
lander, in the fame arrangement, in which Mr. 
Macpherfon has publifhed them. By different 
perfons I have frequently heard almoft every 

. | paffa- 


/ 
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paffage in thefe two poems, with no more dif- 
ference from the. translation, than what the ge- 
nius of the language required; and not near 
fo much, as there is between the different edi- 
tions of thefe poems in the different parts of 
the Highlands. This variation was well account- 
ed for by Mr. Shaw himfelf, before he thought 
‘it his intereft to disguife the truth. 


The Highlanders, who rehearfe thefe poems 
at prefent, divide them into as many different 
pieces, as Mr. Macpherfon has divided them in- 
to books. As his fearch after ancient poetry 
has been many years prior to mine, he might 

- have found perfons, who could rehearfe more 
of thefe two poems, than Ihave: or, whether 
he has found manuferipts containing them, or 
introduced the epifodes from different pieces 
of Gaelic compolition, I fhall not pretend ‘to 
fay. But this Ican aver, that they are familiat 
to the Highlanders, although not in the direét 
arrangement, in which he has placed them. He 
might, however, have colleéted them from dif- 
ferent perfons, and exercifed his own judgment 
afterwards in joining them, without being ci- 
ther branded with the appellation of a forgér 
himfeif : thofe, who gave their teftimony to 
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what they knew to be truce, ftigmatized with 
collufion and impofture. 


From thefe circumftances, however, our 
inquirer has taken the liberty of drawing very 
unwarrantable inferences. Although he uniform- 
_ly pronounces every paragraph, not only of Mr. 
Macpherfon , but of every other translator from 
the Gaclic, to be an impofition: yet the poems 
of Fingal and Temora are thofe, which he 
feems particularly to ftrike at. Mr. Shaw fays, 
“Many were the thorough fceptics, as to the 
“poems of Fingal and Temora,” p. 2. ‘‘Offian, 
‘who was a real charaGer, although not the 
“author of Mr. Maepherfon’s Fingal and Temo- 
“ra, ip Obs Were to ‘call upon him (Mr. 
“Smith ) to produce the Gaelic of any forty li- 
“nes, in either Fingal or. Temora, he could 
“not produce them,” p. 42. _ 


The variation, we have fpoken of, in the 
arrangement of thefe two poems, is all the 
foundation, Mr. Shaw had for the. prefent pu- 
blication. How far it can operate towards a to- 
tal annihilation of the Gaelic poetry now exfifting 
in the Hightands, fhall be left to the public 
to determine, 

Had 
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Had our author attacked Mr. Macpherfon 
in a proper manner, and where he was really 
liable to fome degree of cenfure, he would ha-. 
ve met with my moft hearty concurrence. Had 
he informed the public of. what he has often 
acknowledged to me in private, that the trans- 
lator of Offian has really curtailed and left out . 
a/great part of thofe poems,, which’ he has in- 
troduced as epifodes: he*would then have {po- 
ken the language of an honeft man, and asfert- 
ed, what he well knows himfelf, and a thou- 
fand others can prove. The Maid of Creca, 
for example, an epifode in Fingal, in my pof- 
feffion, is a large complete poem of itfelf, and 
extends to fome hundred lines, all which are 


a 


omitted in the translation, 


So much did Mr. Shaw lament the curtail- 
ing of thefe poems, that he preffed me to print 
propofals for a general collection of them as 
well as of others, and to arrange the whole, 
fimply as they are rehearfed by the people, 
without making them up into epic pieces; which 
accordingly I did. The originals and transla- 
tions were to have been publifhed in feparate 
volumes. Mr. Shaw himfelf, with the greateft 
enthufiafm , voluntarily undertook to procure 
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{ubfcribers for me in England; and wrote me 
feveral letters on that fubject from London , 
asfuring me, in the moft politive manner, of 
his fuccefs. But inftead of performing what he 
had thus fpontaneously undertaken, the very 

ext part of his conduct towards me was, to 
hold me forth as an impoftor in his pamphlet; 
in which character 1 foon faw mytelf attempted 
to be expofed in the periodical papers of Eng- 
land. 


The reader, who oloes not know me, may 
pofibly fafpect iny word. But, if he will take 
the trouble to demand them, he may fee in my 
poffeflion, the original letters of Mr. Shaw, in 
his own hand-writing , addrefled to me, on 
this fubjeét. z 


The next thing which offers itfelf to our 
confideration, is manufcripts. ‘*Why not produ- 
*‘ce and publifh-the manufcripts?” is the \con- 
ftant cry through every page: 


yet, if the 
whale were produced, and publifhed, our au- 
thor gives us to underftand, he would confider 
them only as translations from the Englifh. 


When I produce the originals, in my own 
hand- writing, taken down from the mouths of 
illite- 
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illiterate countrymen, who rehearfe them: Mr. 
Shaw anfwers, that I have translated them from 
the Englifh, and read them to thofe perfons, 
until they have learned to repeat poems of great 
length, and without one word of variation. 
When thefe perfons offer to {wear , that they 
could repeat thofe poems, twenty years before 
_ I was born; Mr. Shaw replies, that they are 
Scotchmen, and that their oaths deferve no ree 


ward: 


“for a refpectable minifter ( p. $1.3 
“offers to produce as many witnefles as Mr. 
“Shaw pleafes, to fwear to a falfehood, knowing 
“it to-be fuch ;” and ‘another gentleman (p. 
87.) offers to fwear to a falfehood.” Jf I fend 
to an hundred perfons, in the moft remote cor- 
ners of the ifles, who have never been within 
an hundred miles of me, and they rehearfe the- 
fe poems , to any perfon appointed to hear 
them: Mr. Shaw will fay, that there has been 
a collufion, and that no Scotchman, except 
himfelf , can be believed. 


Our Inquirer, however, has fixed upon 
one thing, which, he fayss> will fatisfy him 
effectually : 


If we will produce the origi- 
nals, in Offian’s own hand- writing, “with pro- 
‘per vouchers that there is no collufion,” he 

(ce) 5 will 
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will condefcend to be converted. ‘How comes 
sit (faysihe), that neither Offian himfelf, nor 
‘any contemporary bard, has reduced them to 
“writing ?”2 p. 61. What anfwer does the read- 
er imagine I fhould give to a man, who de- 
mands, originals in the hand-writing ot one 
who never heard of letters! He would certain- 
ly think me highly reprehenfible, did I honours 
thefe demands with any further notice than a 
contemptuous filence. 

_ Although the evidence of every Highlander 
now living (our author alone excepted ) is thus 
laid afide, and every Scotchman rejected as an 
exceptionable witnefs: Iwas particularly anxious 
to fee, what method he would fall upon, to 
discredit the authenticity of the old Gaelic ma- 
nufcripts containing fome of thofe poems. Our 
anceftors furely could not anticipate the prefent 
controyerfy, five or fix centuries ago ; no 
collufion could, therefore, have been ex{pected 
among them, This, however, he has endea- 
voured to effect by a bold ftroke, unmatched 
in any other writer; and with a mode of rea- 
foning, as abfurd, as it is weak, impudent, 
and. fallacious. 

it is’ perbaps neceffary to inform the reader, 


that Earfe is a name for our language, totally 
un- 
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unknown to us Highlanders, till we come abroad, 
and learn it from the natives of the Low Coun- 
try, who apply it to our Gaelic, in contradi- 
ftinttion to the dialect of the fame language 
fpoken in Ireland. The language of the High- 
Janders and Trifh, the characters they ufe, and 
their mode of contraction in writing, are, in 4 
ereat meafure, the fame, and known to both 
by no other name than Gaelic. In our Inquir- 
rs two firft publications, his Analytis and 
Dictionary, the word Earfe is not to be found: 
but in the pamphlet now under confideration , 
it is introduced about fifty-times, and the Gae- 
lic of Scotland is never wrote by any other 
name. There is a feeble , but impudent and 
disingenuous attempt at policy here, which the 
mere Englifh reader cannot eafily detect. 


T will take advantage, fays Mr. Shaw, of 
the term Earfe, which prevails in the Low 
Country, for the Gaelic, and divide that lan- 
the one I will call Ivifh, 
and the other Earfe. All the old manufcripts, 
that are to be found in the Highlands, I will 
call Irifi; fince the laneuage, character, and 


guage into two; 


contractions, are, ina great meafure, the fa- 
me. 


‘Twill maintain, that they contain 
not 
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vot the Scotch, but the Irifh poetry and genea. 
logies. Iwill then challenge the Highlanders 
to produce their Earfe manufcripts; and as no 
fuch language ever exfifted, except in the imagi- 
nation of the inhabitants of the Low Country, 
this will embarrafs the reader, and wrap the 
fubject in a cloud, which cannot eatily be dise 
pelled. Hence our author proceeds, ‘“‘the ma- 
“nufcripts in the poffeffion of Mr. M‘Intyre of 
“Glenacha, Argyleihire, are written in the Iri/h 
“character , dialect, and contractions,’ p. 59. 
‘‘The old Gaelic manufcripts in che poffeffion 
“of John Mackenzie , Efq. fecretary to the 
‘Highland -Society of London, are faid to be 
‘ton the fubject of Irifh and Highland genealo- 
“ies, and written in the Irifh dialect and cha- 
Stracter 51) pi Sq There certainly never was a 
higher infult offered to the judgment of man- 
kind. Will Mr. Shaw prefume to fay, that the 
Irifh and Highlanders ever had a different lan- 
guage, character, or contractions? Until he has 
effrontery enough to make fuch a declaration in 
public, the reader will not furely hefitate to 
apply to this Inquirer after rrwzh, the appella- 
tion, which he beftows on every Scotchman, 
that he writes with an illiberal intention to de- 


ecive. ; 
To 
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* To prove beyond the power of conttadic- 
tion, the disingenuity as well as the grofs 
ignorance of Mr. Shaw, on @ fabject which he 
pretends to underftand better than any man liv- 
ing, I will lay before the reader the following 
fats. Mr. Mackenzie has authorifed me to fay, 
“That Mr. Shaw had feen the manufcripts in 
“this cuftody before the publication of his pamphe 
“let, had looked at them, and turned over the 
“leaves; but at that time had read only a few 
“words up and down in different pleces, but 
“not one complete fentence , though’ requefted 
“fo to do by Mr. Mackenzie “at, that’ time. 
“That fince the publication of his pamphlet, 
“Mr. Shaw has again feen thofe manufcripts, 
“and acain read fingle words in different parts: 
“but upon being preffed by Mr. Mackenzie, in 
“prefence of another gentleman, to trv to read 
“ta few fentences, he applied himfelf to oné 
“pace of a manuftript in verfe; and after pere 
“ing about a quarter of an hour, he made out 
“three lines, which related , as read aloud by 
“Mr. Shaw himfelf, to Ofcar the fon of Offian. 
“Upon being afked, how thefe lines agreed with 
“the do¢trine of his pamphlet? Mr. Shaw an- 
“fwered , That he believed , they were the 
“compofition of the fifteenth century, and not of 
“Offian.” i aaa 
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The disinvenuity of Mr. Shaw is as obyious, - 
as it is unpardonable, The: manuicripts, left. in 
the poffefiion of Mr. Mackenzie, were not pla- 
ced in his hands, as containing any of the origi- 
nals of Offian’s’ poems, They were, only ins 
tended te. prove, that Mr. M‘Nicol had fhown 
to the public, that there flill exfift Gaelic 
manufcripts written many. centuries ago, in con- 
tradidien to Dr. Johnfon, who precipitately 
avered , that there is not amanufcript in the 
Highlands a hundred -years old. , Vide M‘Nicol’s 
Remarks, on Dr. Johnfon’s Tour to the Hebrides, 
Ps 303, et feg. 

We have feen above, that his ignorance of 
the Gaelic is fuch, that he does not know what 
thefe manufcripts contain. I do not choofe to 
follow the example of our Inquirer, by holding 
forth names to the public. But I am at prefent 
poffeffed of letters, which I am ready to fhow, 
written by a gentleman of Ireland, who is no 
mative of Scotland, and who, I believe, never 
was there, lamenting that Mr. Shaw could not 
make ufe of the valuable materials , put into 
his hands, in Dublin, to, enable him to write 
his Gaelic Dictionary , becaufe he could nor read 
one line of the Celtic gharaéer. This gentle- 

main 
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man is at prefent univerfally acknowledged to 
be in the firft rank ‘of :Celtic literati;~and his 
hame “would be fufficient to eftablifh whatever 
he asferted, were I at liberty to make ule of 
it: This Imutt decline, becanfe it is too refpect- 
ay to be written on the mune page with 
that of Mr, Shaw, ° i} 


In p. 59. he fays, that he is theonly Scotchs 
man, who can decypher old manuferipts; and 
the reafon asfigned isy that he leathed it :in Ire 
land. I refided/there..as\ many years;° as Mri 
Shaw has done weeks; and yet I have: feer 
many in Scotland,' who can decypher ‘them much 
better than Ican. Mr. Shaw’s words are thefe, 
“I believe, I may fay it withour vanity, 1 un- 
‘‘derftand the lancuage (Celtic): as well as any 
“man living,” p. 43. The fame high ftrain of 
encomium is repeatedly pronounced on his. own 
yet the truth, at’ laft 
comes out, and he acknowledges his ignorance. 
Says*he; ‘1 rumaged Trinity - college, had difs 
“ferent perfons in pay; who uhderftood the cha- 
“racters and conitractions,” &e. p. 60. Very 
mortifying! to be obliged to hire perfons for 


fuperior knowledge; = 


information in a lancuaee, of which he had 
_ written a Grammar and a Didtionary, and which 
~ (a 
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(a few pages back) he himfelf knew as well 
as any man living! But it is an old obferva- 
tion, that a certain clais of men require long 
memories. 


» Before we finifh the fubje& of manufcripts, 
it is neceflary to take notice of a paflage, which 
Mr, Shaw has quoted from Dr, Johnfons Tour 
to the Hebrides: ‘The editor has been heard 
“to, fay , that: part of the. poem has been. re- 
“ceived by him in the Saxon charatter... He 
“hds then found, by fome peculiar fortune, an 
“agnwritten. language, written in a chdraters 
‘which the natives probably never beheld.” 


Here Dr. Johnfon betrays ignorance , in- 
compatible with his high pretenfions to letters. 
There is not.a man in Great Britain or Ireland, 
at all converfant with old» manufcripts , but 
knows, that the Saxons, Highlanders, and Irith, 
wrote their different languages in the felf-fame 
character. Whether the Irifh and Highlanders 
had, them originally from the Saxons, sor :the 
Saxons from them, is a matter of no moment, 
They are undoubtedly the fame; and came 
originally, from the Romans, who were certain- 
ly the introducers of letters into Great Britain; 
from 


a“ 
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from which they were transplanted, with the 
Chriftian religion, into Ireland. ‘St. Patrick, 
who was a Scotchman, is faid to have ‘been the 
fiett who introduced letters into Ireland; and if 
that was the cafe, it is probable, that the Irifh, 

Scotch , and Saxons, received the Roman letters 
through the hands of the ancient Britons. 


~ Mr. Shaw exclaims, ‘Ihave the honour to 
“mention the immortal Dr. Johnfon as my 
“friend.” Had the refpect, which, throughout 
his pamphlet, he affects to pay the Dotior, been 
fincere, he would not, furely, have thus intro- 
duced him, to make him ridiculous. Mr. Shaw 
knew very well, ‘that the Do&or had written 
‘without book in the above paflage. But, in 
place of throwing a veil over the Doctor’s weak- 
nefs; he brines him forward in a manner, at 
which Mr. Shaw himfelf could not help laugh- 
ing; and leaves it in the power of one, born 
after he had written volumes , to tell him, that 
he is neither immortal nor infallible. 
\ 

I truft, it has now appeared , that Mr. 
Shaw has impofed upon the public in-his repre- 
{entation of the Gaelic manufcripts and poetry. 
But as the ancient, and even modern, ftate of 


(d) thie 
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the Highlands. is not generally underftood, I 
fhall endeavour to lay a fhort fketch of it be- 
‘fore the reader, from which he will eafily fee, 
how our ancient poems came to be preferved. 


When St. Columba, in the fixth century , ) 
_ gathered the monks into monafteries, the Gaelic 
was the only language of Scotland and Ireland; 
and Roman learning began to be cultivated in 
thofe monafteries. As there was aconftant inter- 
courfe between the inhabitants of both iflands , 
as the defcendants of one common parent; and 
as their language was materially the fame: it 
was reduced to writing in the fame chara¢ter, 
and on the fame grammatical principles, by 
both. The policy of the clergy induced them 
to confine all learning to their own order; by 
which means they not only kept the vulgar in 
awe, with greater eafe, but often arrived at 
the moft eminent civil offices in the ftate. As 
the genius of Chriftianity did not, like that of 
Druidifm, admit of a junction between the bards 
and the clergy, the former were prevented from 
partaking of the advantages arifing from the 
cultivation of letters. The poetic trade, how- 
ever, continued not only honourable, but lucra- 
tive. As, books were unknown to the people, 

the 
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the fongs of the bards became the only amufe- 
ment of their leifure- hours. The authors were 
carefled , honoured, and rewarded, by a people 
enthufiaftically fond of the memory of their 
forefathers. As the mind was not ftored with 
any other fubje& of contemplation except thefe 
poems, they were learned with a degree of 
quicknefs, and preferved with a purity, which, 
to perfons accuftomed to the ufe of books, is 
not eafily conceivable. His bard was to the 
ancient chief, what a library is to the modern 
one. Public academies were inftituted for thé 
ftudy of the poétic art; and at is not to be 
imagined, that candidates would be wanting 
for fuch an employment. When the pious 
Chriftian went on /a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
his favourite faint, the bard, with equal enthu! 
fiafm, travelled to the habitation of his favou- 
tite poet, to learn his compofitions. When the 
_ compofitions of one country had been aequired, 
thofe of another were fought after; Ireland and 
Scotland were alternately vifited by the bards 
of each nation. 


Although literature was thus negleéted by 
the bards, it was induftriously cultivated by the 
tlergy of the Highlands and Ifles, before the 

(d) 32 Re- 
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“Reformation. 5 But the art of printing wag un- 


happily little practifed in our country before 
that period; and the manufcripts: (a few except- 
ed). fhared the fate of the monafteries, which 
perithed by the enthufiaftic zeal: of the times. 
The modern, ftate of the Highlands prefents 
a view fomewhat different, which eafily accounts 


for the negleck of Celtic literature of. late. 


\ 


The people of fortune fend their children, 
when very young, to the Low Country, to be 
educated; who, as the Gaelic language is ut- 
terly unknown at the univerfities, have not an 
opportunity of learning it with other branches 
of education, The ends in view, and -the 
means ufed, are the fame with thofe of the 
natives of the Low Country: the parent looks 
with a wifhful eye to the Sours, for the ad- 
vancement of the child. On.his knowledge of 
claffical learning and the Englifh language, eve- 
ry promotion through life is thought entirely 
to depend. When his education is completed, 
he is fixed in fome profeffion, the knowledge 
of which takes up his next period of life. 
When ‘he has time to look, around him, and 
reflest on the beauties of his mother- tongue, 

he 
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he is too far advanced in years, to fit down 
to ftudy the rudiments of it; amd his indolen- 
ce is in fome meafure juftified by the fearcity 
of books written in it, to which he can find 
aceé(s.°- He! is therefore neceffitated to content 
himfelf with hedvitie and rchearfing the nerv- 
ous compofitions it contains ; which he can 
no more reduce to writing, than the unletter- 
éd bard can, who Yepeats them to him. Hen- 
ce’ poetry, with afew exceptions, is neglected 
Wy the learned in® the Hiolilands. We 
fhall next fee, by whom it is oie Se 4. 


©. When the rich fend their fons to the uni- 
verity ,' to fearch “fpr {cience, ‘the poor fend 
theirs to the mountains, to look after their catt- ; 
le.’ Thefe, as the land is not‘ in’ ' general fa: 
VYourable to agritulture , eonfhitute’ the principal 
wealth of the cotintry 3 and, ‘confeqnently, their 
prefervation becomes the firft object of attention. 
The mountains, on which they feed, being ex- 


“is exhanfted in attending 


tenfive , little time 
them. Leifure’ and rétirement beget reflection ; 
and the mind,’ undisturbed by ‘the buftte of 
fociety;, has full fcope to look back to the ta- 
les’ of other years. The feenery in ancient poe- 
try is familiar to the eye; and the breaft, hi- 
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therto vacant, is ready for its reception. Thus 
the inferior fort of people fearch for perfons, 
who can rehearfe thofe poems; and they learn 
them with incredible facility. And in this man- 
ner they acquire an early. acquaintance with 
the illuftrious characters, celebrated in the tra- 
ditions of their country, 

"But, to return to the fubject: Mr. Mac- 
pherfon, in an advertifement, prefixed to the 
originals, he has publifhed as a f{pecimen, fays, 
“The words are not, after the Irifh manner, 
“‘briftled over with ufelefs and quiefcent confo- 
‘nants , fo disagreeable to the eye, and which 


‘‘rather embarrafs. than asfift the reader.” 
This drew upon him an attack from Colonel 
Vallancey, who. is allowed to be an ingenious 
Celtic antiquarian.. The Colonel endeavours to 
defend the irifh language from the’ imputation 
of briftlinefs, in the manner of a gentleman 
and a fcholar. The paflage from Mr. Macpher- 
fon, with the Colonel’s criticifm, is quoted by 
Mr. Shaw with an air of the higheft triumph 
and jatistaction. He pronounces the difference 
of orthography ufed by thefe gentlemen, to 
be an ywnantwerable argument, that the Poems 
of \Oifian muft: be fpurious. Here one cannot 

perufe 
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“perufe the Colonel's defence of the Trifh with 
greater fatisfaction , than he muft view Mr. 
Shaw’s condué with indignation, for bringing 
this as an argument again{ft the authenticity 
of Offian’s Paems , after-what he himéelf had 
written. Mr. Shaw fays -in the 15th page of 
his Analyfis, ‘Unlike the Irifh, the Scots Gae- 
“lic delights to pronounce every letter, and is 
“not briftled over with fo many ufelefs and 
“quiefcent confonants. The Englifh and the 
‘French are infinitely. more difficult to pronoun- 
Stce.” -Here he makes ufe of Mr. Macpherfon’s 
own words. Let the reader compare this paffa- 
ge with the prefent publication, and withhold 
the name of improsror from its author, if he 
can. One of his asfertions muft be falfe , in- 
rentionally falfe too: for they relate not to mat- 
ter of opinion, but are pofitive allegations, con- 
cerning a language, which, he Says , he under- 
ftands as well as any man living. Yet this ve- 
ry man has the confummare asfurance, to hold 
himfelf forth as a paragon. of integrity; and 
the periodical papers of England are filled with 
as fuch, reprefenting him as a 


his praife 
aniracle of fincerity and truth. 
Great part: of Mr. Shaw’s pamphlet is ta- 


ken up with a feeble .and fruitlefs attack on 
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Dr. Blair’s elegant Disfertation on the Poems of 
Offian. No fasts, however, that have the fmal- 
Jeft foundation in truth, are produced againft 
the Disfertation; and the reader will fcarcely 
imagine, that the Do@or {tends in need of fup- 
port from any other writer, ‘againft the argu- > 
ments of fuch an opponent as Mr. Shaw. - The 
following asfertions , ne Nth are very remark- 


able, it / 


“Dr. Blair)” fays Shaw, “of all'men living, 
‘thas the greateft reafon to- be displeafed, who 
“thas been impdfed apon, and led to write in- 
“defence of a-foroety;” p. 19. “The Doétor 
“( Blair), how ‘ftrenuously foever he has endea- 
“youred to make chem appear authentic, mut 
“have known beter ; for fome ‘fay, it is the 
‘‘nromifcuous produdtion of Dr. ‘Bisit and Me. 
**Macpherfon :?. iP 30. e250 


IE fhalk leave the reader, to make his own 
-refiections on thefe ‘two ‘paragraphs , and recolt- 
eile them, if he can- ; 


But Mr. Shaw’ proceeds, ‘and fays, “fhe 
‘truth is, Dr. Blair and Profeffor Fergufon, 
“when Dr. Piercy was at ‘Edihburglr , took! ca- 

| we 


KS Y A 
“re to introduce a vouns ftullent’ of ‘divinity 
‘from the Hiohlaids; “who rehearfed fome ver- 
Sfes of which-‘Piofeffor Fergufon faid ,«fuch 
“and fuch paffagés in 'FingabP'were the transla- 
“tion, p. 46. ) | 


Ihave operfonally applied: to thefe two 
‘learned and elegant) writers; ‘and they have au- 
thorifed'me to asfure’ the public, that the who: 
le is, in’ every particular, a fal/ehood. © Updén 
-fuch authority , the: public’ will notshefitate to 
“streat the ftory witly the contempt: i mierite;)el’? 

; hs » bos . betniig eon? 
©) Similar ‘to’ this fidion, ‘relative to: two icf 
“fhe firft literary ‘claratters’ of this! age as: swell 
las nation ,/ is what Shaw alleges concerning -his 
Yntetview? with Mr. Maépherfon4 on the-fubje& 
of the Poéiis of Offian.’ The diffance:!of my 
place of refidence from that ‘gentleman, prevent- 
‘ed me from applying to hinm in ‘perfon, . Iucho- 
fe therefore to'requefi a ftiend’!-to! wait upot 
him “in Londonmji'rather than write to” him’ 
That friend aceordingly’ called upon him in my 
name; and he gave him in fubftance the follow- 
ing detail. “ His’ words were, ‘as nearly as my 
friend can recolle@t, “That, feveral years ago, 
“Mr, Shaw called at his houfe, and introduced 
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‘himfelf without either recommendation or prior . 
“acquaintance whatfoever, but merely as a na; 
“tive of one of the Scotch ifles, and a man 
‘who had ftudied the Gaelic language. That 
“the avowed object of his calling was to follicit 
‘Mr. Macpherfon’s intereft to promote a fub- 
“‘{cription for a grammar of the Gaelic language, 
“which he had written, or had in contempla- 
“tion to write. That, as a {pecimen of his 
S*knowledge of the Gaelic language, he left for 
‘‘Mr. Macpherfon’s perufal and judgment, @ trans~ 
“lation of Mr. Pope’s Meffiah; which has been 
“fince printed, and annexed, by Mr. Shaw, to 
“this Grammar. That Mr. Macpherfon, upon 
“perufal of this fpecimen, conceived a very ine 
‘different opinion, both of Mr. Shaw’s poetical 
“ttalents and knowledge of the Gaelic; as the 
‘Janguage was the very worft dialect of the 
“Gaelic tongue, (that fpoken in the ifle of Ar- 
“ran ), and the words throughout , mifpelt, and 
‘{carcely intelligible. That Mr.- Shaw called 
‘repeatedly, but at long -intervals, upon Mr. 
**Macpherfon; by whom the was received only 
‘with a cold and diftant civility, which might 
‘be underftood from his not returning any one 
Sof Mr. Shaw’s vifits. That he does not recol- 
“lect, that Mr. Shaw ever prefumed to afk a 

“fight 
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‘Mioht of bis manufcripts; and that, even-af he 
‘shad, Mr. Macpherfon fhould not have indulged 
“his curiofity, as he both disliked the manners 
“of the man, and knew that he was not capable 
‘of forming any juft judgment upon the mat- 
“ter, That, whatever farther, than what is ftat- 
‘ed above, has been either written or faid by 
“Mr. Shaw, relative to perfonal interviews with 
‘Mr. Macpherfon, is mere exaggeration, or 4 
‘fiction meant to deceive and, mislead the pub 
“lic.” Mr. Macpherfon alfo authorifed my friend 
to declare to me, ‘That the allegation of M: 
“Shaw , that the manufcripts in the hands « 
‘Mr. Mackenzie are the fame, that were dep 
‘fited with his bookfeller,; by -Mr, Macpherfo 
‘for the infpection of the public, is an ab/ole 
‘*falfehood; as the laft mentioned manuferis 
*thave never been out of Mr. Macpherion’s 5 
‘“feffion, fince he withdrew them from Mr. E* 
“ket’s fhop, after they had remained there 9% 
‘““many months,” | 
L | 

As for my own part, I mention the ery 
names of men of literary eminence with ree: 
What then muft I feel, when I fee a ian, 
diftinguifhed for nothing lefs than for giius, 


truth, and candour, attempting to emerg from 
7 his 
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his! natural. obfeurity , by an open attack upon , 
the moral chinvadtets of men, who are an honour 
totheir country, and‘ an ornament’ to ‘polite. li- 
terature; and who, - Tam convinced, are as much 
dbove: the reach of” my praife, . as ie Shaw ‘is 
below their contempt ? 
wo OMr. Shaw proceeds, and faiths ‘A collection 
thas lately been’ made up and’ publifhed ‘at 
*Edinbureh, three years a¢0, by an ingenious 
“rranslaror, Mr’ Clarke, entitled, The Caledonian 
s* Bards, It has ‘been reviewed’ at London, and 
haditced as an argument for the geénuinenefs 
ena: | Mr. °Clatke, ‘when I charged him 
‘with oft,’ confefled,; that it was entirely madé 
Sapte One ofthe poems of that collection is’ 
happily: fet off with the title of The Words 
of Woe. The author: told me, all he had for 
- he gtound-work of it, was a fono ealled Fur- 
‘ane na truaidhe, compofed on a tate emigra- 
Son. of the Hiohlanders to America’ In the 
“me manner the -reft of the. edlledtion was 
_“nde up! It, however, does Mr. Clarke’s in- | 
“suity eredit; although, in genéral, for the 
“hour of his country, he alfo wifhes to car 
“ryon the fraud of Offian.” P. 90. 
‘take up the reader’s attention, in what 
cones imyfelf in this pamphlet, with partreu-, 
| : lay 
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lar relu€tance. .When I prefumed’to lay a {mall 
fpecimen of translations, exfecuted in the cour- 
fe of my private hours, ibefore the public, I 
little. imagined, that they would have produced 
an open attack upon my moral character. . Criz 
ticilms of a different mature Mr. Shaw. might ha- 
ve extended through pages, without giving the 
{malleft .uneafinefs to me, or the public haying 
been troubled with any defences of mine. He- 
re, howevery is a ferious charge; and I fhall 
give it avery ferious anfwer,. That it is raise 

—. grofily: fadfe, and without the leaft founda. | 
tion in truth. .1 Have had; converfations with 
many hundreds, on the fubje& of the Gaelic 
poetry; and if one honeft man (for.I place my 
opponent in a different ciafs) will fay, that ever 
he heard me utter words fimilar to thefe, which 
he puts intosmy mouth, J fhall readily per- 
mit my name to be branded with eternal in- 


a 


famy. cam a ‘ 


Furam na truaidhe is here faid to have been 
compofed on a late emigration of the Highlan- 
ders to America. Now, if the reader will. ta- 
ke the trouble to look into Mr. Macdonald’s 
colleétion of otiginal Gaelic. poems, p. 2514: 
he will find this beautiful elegy there; and that: 

pat 
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- it contains nothing of that nature, but abounds 
with the overflowings of forrow, poured forth 
_ by a lady on the death of a chief. This poem 
was currently known in the Highlands , for 
years before the people of that country ever 
thought of emigrating from their mative land. 
We need not therefore be furprifed, to hear 
our Inquirer denying the exfiftence of poems 
orally recited, when he has the unmatched as- 
furancé , ‘to write falfehoods concerning thofe 
publifhed in the original language, and in eve- 
ry Celtic reader’s hands, long before my trans- 
lations were either made or publifhed. 


i am tired, and I fear I have tired the 
geader much more, with joining falfehood to 
the name of Mr. William Shaw; tho’ downright 
fictions merit little more than flat contradidlions : 
and yet I am roufed to a repetition of thofe 
disagreeable contraditions in every page of his 
pamphlet; for there is not a page, that is not 
yeplete with the moft impudent — falfehoods. 
Amidft the agitation , which an honeft mind 
feels at every daring violation of veracity, I 
fometimes hefitate, whether the refpect due to 
truth, or the good manners to which the reader 


ig entitled, fhould predominate. But as an at- 
ten- 
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tention to truth is in itfelf commendable, f 
truft 1 fhall be excufed for expreflions, which 
under that confideration cannot be deemed too 
fevere, Without making ufe of harfh epithets,’ 
I flatly conrradié the following paragraph in p. 
1g. of Mr. Shaw’s pamphlet. ‘‘I can eafily pro- 
“ve, that thefe lines (the original of the 7th: 
“book of Temora) have never been known to 
“any Highlander in Scotland, before he (Mr. 
“Macpherfon ) publifhed them: but to my cer- 
“tain knowledge , within thefe few years, an 
‘illiterate Highland porter, or cady, of Edin- 
“burgh, has got them by heart, being frequent- 
“ly read to him by a gentleman (Mr. Clark ) 
“zealous to fupport the impofture. This gent- 
~“Jeman is himfelf an ingenious translator.” 


In a converfation with Mr. Shaw, on the 
fubject of Gaelic poetry, he obferved, that, 
‘amoneft all the poems of Offian, which he had 
found in the Highlands, he had never met with 
the 7th book of Temora, publifhed by Mr. 
Macpherfon. I replied, that an illiterate High- 
lander, refiding in Edinburgh , had rehearfed 
it to me, much in the fame words, that Mr. 
Macpherfon had publifhed it; and therefo- 
re, that I had not taken it down, as I was pof-- 

feffed 
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feffed of the book.’-He wifhed to hear him; 
and he was fent for to a tavern, where he re- 
hearfed fome- part, of this poem ,..alone with 
many others..'This is all that I know of the - 
matter. I have not {poken to this man, fince 
Mr. Shaw’s pamphlet appeared. He is a foldier 
in) the city,- guard; and. if any perfon will take. 
the trouble to inquire after him, he will find: 
it, to. be a truth, -thet he. had learned that 
poem, long before he ever faw me. , ) 


It i¢ very remarkable, that, though I had 
confeffed my/elf an impoftor, I thould have fab- 
‘mitted to fo much drudgery, to fupport the 
credit of Mr. Macpherfon. To love our neigh- 
bour as  ourfelves, is a very well-known in- 
junfion; but to love him berzer', is a f{pecies 
of morality, which mankind have yet to learn. 


Mc. Smith is next. brought forward. This 
gentleman, by his-ingenious hiftory of the 
Druids, and his very elegant translations from 
the Gaelic, has- drawn upon him the virulence 
and feurrility of our inquirer. Mr. Smith's 
character, as an honeft man, is too firmly efta- 
blifhed,: to require any fupport from me; and 
his abilities as a writer, ftand confeffed among 


the friends of -genuine tafte, 
The 
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The firt period, concerning this gentleman, 
is remarkably long; and it contains three very 
extraordinary asfertions. In the beginning, we 
are told, that he is a man of great modefty 
and worth =—— in the middle, that he is rob- 
bing Mr. Macpherfon of his juft right ——- and 
in the end, that he is an impoftor. “The reader 
muft renconcile thefe contradi@tions in the bet 
manner he can; fince Mr. Shaw has not done 


it for him. 


Mr. Shaw fays, ‘Mr. Smith tells us the 
‘names and refidence of men in his neighbour- 
“hood, who he_has heard, for weeks together, 
“rehearfe ancient poems, many of which were 
“Offian’s; but he has not given us a fingle line, 
“of them, asa fact, in his Disfertation:” p. 33. 
This is another falfehood; for if the reader will 
examine Mr. Smith’s book, he will find fix 
hundred and forty-eight lines of the original 
of Offian. 


Mr. Shaw proceeds, and asferts, ‘Nov, 
“were I to call upon him (Mr, Smith). to pro- 
“duce the Gaelic of any forty lines in either 
“Fingal or Temora, he could wor produce them;” 
p. 42. This is a remarkable paragraph. It bes 
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gins with a fuppofition, which is not juft; and 
concludes with a pofitive asfertion | which fs 
not true. To draw final conclutions from con- 
jectural reafons, and tell us, that a thing ‘muff 
have happened, becaule it might bave happened, 
is a mode of reafoning, with which logicians are 
yet unacquauited. | | . 
tron 

‘Mr. Shaw knows very well, that propofals 
have been put up in the Shop of Mr. Charles 
Eliot, bookfeller in Edinburgh, eighteen months 
aco, for publifhing the originals of the poems, 
which Mr. Smith bas translated from the Galic. 
The lift of fubfcribers, though not very nume- 
rous, is re{pectable. ‘Our Inquirer , however, 
endeavours to prevent their publication , by an 
exertion of his ufual ingenuity, telling us, that 
they are Mr. Smith’s own compofition. He has, 
however, been rather unlucky in the means, 
he has ufed to accomplifh his ends. His argu. 
ments turn directly againft himfelf. 


Our Inquirer informs us, repeatedly, that 
the moft ancient poems, he has met with in 
the Highlands, are the compofitions of the fifteenth 
century ; that they display no mark’ of genius; 
that they ‘are full’ of enchantment ,° witchcraft , 

hob- 


hee 


hobgoblins, and fuch other ftuff, as marks 4 
‘futile end contemptible performance; and that 
they can bear no translation. We are told, that 
the originals, which Mr. Smith is going to pub- 
lifh, muft be bad (the reader will furely 
ftare at the reafon), becaufe they are nor com: 
pofed by thofe illiterate bards, whom Mr. Shaw 


has reprobated through the whole of his pamph- 
let, but by Mr. Smith himfelf; whofe literary 
merit does honour to. an ‘enlightened age. I 
exaggerate nothing on this point; let Mr. Shaw’s 
words {peak for themfelves. 

“All they (the Highlanders’) could repeat , 
‘was nothing but a few fabulous and marvel: 
‘lous verfes or ftories concerning Fiann Mae: 
‘“Chumhal, alias Fingal, and his’ Fione , of 
‘followers, chacing each other from ifland to 
‘ifland, ftriding’ from mountain to mountain; 
“or croffing 4 frith at a hop, with the help of 
“his {pear. There was much of enchantment, 
“fairies , goblins, incantation, rhymes, and the 
“fecond- fight :” P. 57. ‘Sometimes reprefenting 
“the heroes as men, at other times as giants 
‘fometimes probable, and often marvellous; no- 
ne of which can bear a translation:” P. 40. 

After fuch a defcription of the ancient poe- 
try of the Highlands , one would imagine, that 
| (e) 2 Me. 
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Mr. Smith could claim no great fhare of mefit, 
for writing poetry equally good at leaft. But, 
notwith{tanding this gentleman’s extraordinary 
talents and extenfive learning, Mr. Shaw tells 
us, he has not been able to accomplifh even 
this. For we are informed , ‘‘That, if the two 
“copies do not fit each other better than the 
“f{pecimens already given, and if the Gaelic poe- 
“try be not better, we fhall be at no lofs to 
“judge, which is the original;- and when it 
“appears, we fhall not neglect pointing out 
“the vulgarifms and local phrafeology to the few 
“of his countrymen, that are judges of the 
Stonoue:” P. qg. “Mr. Smith has not given us 
“that of the old poet, but thofe he made from 
“his Englifh original; the local phrafeology, 
“and the forced ftrain of which, to any dis- 
‘cerning reader, points out the impofition:” 
Be’ 48: 


It would be an infult to the reader’s judg- 
ment, to infift any farther on this part of the 
ergument. It is curious to obferve, how our 
author fometimes ftumbles upon the truth, not- 
withftanding all his endeavours to avoid it. If 
Mr. Shaw himfelf could not carry-on a decep- 
tion through an eighteen- penny pamphlet , 

how 
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how could the translators from the Gaelic fuc- 
ceed through volumes, without one flip, which 
the penetrating eye of criticifin could catch hold 
of? The purity and elegance of Mr. Smith’s 
translations , will fpeak to future times, for 
themfelves, in far more favourable terms, than 
any thing which I can write in their vindica- 
tion. But, though I admire Mr. Smith’s elegant 
tafte, and refpe& his fhinine abilities, I am 
very much of Mr. Shaw’s opinion, that he is 
utterly incapable of compofing any thing equal 
to the fublime originals, he has translated. 


Our author proceeds 
“nious apclogy would have been contrived 
‘tthe man had died of a fever, or had emicrated 
“to America. Some fuch misfortune has befal- 
“Jen the whole of them; for all the Highlands | 
“have not been able to fhow three lines, ex- 
‘“‘ceptino thofe Mr. Macpherfon translated as a 
“fpecimen, and which in reality are his own 


“Then an inge- 
i 


“translations:” P. 42. 


Our Inquirer {till continues to write, what 
he kuows is not true. In about two pages only 
of his-own Analylis (p. 157.) we have the 
original of Malsina’s Dream by Offian, extending 
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to fifty-eight lines, with the literal translation 
by Mr. Macpherfon fubjoined, befides other 
fpecimens from that bard. . Thefe were never 
publithed by Mr. .Meepherfon,, In p. 133 of 
the Analyfis, at the foot of another quotation 
from Offian ,-we-have thefe remarkable words: 
DAY. 1191) a) 931 | 

“Thefe lines have beauties, which the trans- 

lation >. (Mr. Macp'erfon’s ), page ieattancing 


“its excellence, has not been able to display.” 


I fhould like to hear Mr. Shaw pay a modeft 
compliment to his own abilities , by telling us, 
that Ae translated the lines.alluded to, from the 
Englifh. If he,does, I fhall be at no lofs for 
an anfwer ‘to:him:, fuffice it for me to fay, at 
prefent, They. are Offian’s.. He has indeed  fa- 
voured us with a translation of Mr. Pope’s Mef- 
fiah, and fome other pieces, from ‘Englifh, in- 
to Gaelic poetry., But oh! how ditferent from ~ 
Malvina’s Dream! He has, indeed, had the pru- 
dence to favé himfelf from the~ poflibility of 
any particular criticifnn; for I defy him to find 
one Highland fcholar, who can make two lines 
of it approach, in the leaft, to common fenfe, 
or even under{tand the meaning of his very 
words : 


probably he has gone upon an old 
fup- 
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fappolition, et ~what is mor. mdexiood muft 
be, admired. vy cn tn 
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‘Thus it 139 from Mr. Shaw’s own writ- 
ing, that what be-asferts is wot true; and that 
more of the original of OfGan is to be found, 
than Mr. Mayer has translated. 


_ “Why not publifh (fays i large extracts 
“from thefe manufcripts? Are they afraid, 


“that the Highland public, “who are fo zealous 


“to eftablifh the authenticity, will not purcia- 
‘fe? It cannot be believed; but the reafon is | 

“they are not.to. be found,” P. 45. Our ade 
forgot to place the fignature of ji irony aiter this 
paragraph. But thofe who know, what pufhing 
and follicitation Mr. Shaw had to make, before 
he could procure fub{cribers to_indemnify the 
expence of publifhing his own Dictionary of 
that language, will’ read this paflage with»a 
proper tohe. I have juft now before me a lect- 
ter, written by Mr. Shaw, advifing me not to 
publifh any originals. As there is nothing of 
a private nature contained in the letter, the fol- 
lowing extract from it can do no hurt to Mr. 
Shaw, where he ought not to be burt; and it 
will explain this matter. A 
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“‘The Gaelic is the worft fubje&, you can 
“‘ufe your pen upon, The Highlanders themfel- 
‘ves, that have tafte, are poor, and buy no 
“books; thofe who have any thing , ° defpife 
“both the language and thofe who {peak it, 
“but when they have regiments to raife.” 


The queftion has been thus anfwered by 
Mr. Shaw himfelf, long before he put it; and 
the paflage requires no comment. 


Mr. Shaw tells us, that he offered to pur- 
chafe any number of lines of the original of 
Offian ; from Profeffor Macleod of Glasgow, not 
under fix, at the rate of half a crown each 
word. 

\ 

As the enfwer to this asfertion could only 
come with propriety from Profeffor Macleod 
himfelf, I ufed the freedom to apply to that 
gentleman, through the medium of a friend, 
who has the honour of his acquaintance. The 
Profefior, with that liberality which marks his 
character, wrote me, in confequence of my 
friend’s application, the following letter, the - 


original af which ts in mv poffeffion, 


; 


“Siri 


e a4 
Sir, 

“In anfwer to your inquiry, refpecting the 
“ufe made of my name in the pamphlet againft 
““Mr. Macpherfon, I beg leave to asfure you, 
‘that the pamphleteer has taken thofe liberties 
‘with my name, moft improperly, without my 
‘knowledge, and without a due regard to truth. 
‘In particular, I declare, that Mr. William 
“Shaw never did challenge me to produce any 
“number of lines of the original of Offian’s 
“poems, offering to pay me half a crown per 
‘word, for all that I fhould produce; and that 
‘tno fuch challenge was given, nor offers made, 
“nor any thing to the fame purpofe faid, by 
“any perfon, at any time, either to me, or to 
“any other in my hearing. I have only to add, 
“that, if any fuch offer fhould hereafter be 
‘“‘made, by any man posfeffed of half- crowns, I 
“fhall not hefitate to accept the condition; as- 
“fured as IT am, that I fhall find no difficulty 
“in procuring any number of lines of the origi. 
‘nal poems. Mr. Macpherfon, with whom I 
‘had the happinefs of commencing a very ear- 
“ly acquaintance at college, read a confiderable 
‘part of thofe poems to me in the original 
“Gaelic, before the publication of his verfion ; 
“and it was owing to my own engagements 
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‘at the time, and not to any backwardnefs on 
‘this part, that I had not the pleaGre of hearing 
“him read the whole. He. lately, indulged) me 
‘with the original of feveral paflages of both 
“the poems of Fingal and Temora, to gratify 
‘a third gentleman, who wifhed, to have thofe 
“paflages in. Gaelic ;. and I haye. not the leaft 
“doubt of -his dispofition to oblige me, or any 
man who applies to him like,a gentleman, in 
‘the fame way again, or by giving. any other 
‘fatisfaction on the {nbject, that can be reafons 
“ably defired. j ” 
‘I have the honour to be, sce 


To Mr, Fohn Silvirie 
_Brifto - Street; Edinv.. H. MACLEOD. 


We have feen, from the above : that Mr, 
Shaw made no pecuniary offer whatfoever to 
Profeffor Macleod. But if he will be fo very 
obliging, as to make a fimilar offer to me,, I 
fhall engage, to eafe him of all the cafh he 
bas to fpare. 


It will be needlefs to fay any thing with 
re{pect to the general attack, which.Mr. Shaw 
has made on the character of the gentlémen 
and clergy of the Highlands, whofe teftimonies 
have been produced as proofs of the authentici- 
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“ry of Ofian’s poems, by Dr. Blair in his .Cvi- 
tical Disfertation.. The public dhall be left to 
judge, whether the ‘evidence of fo refpectable 
a number, of men of fortune, veracity, ability, 
and learning, or that of Mr. Shaw, is moft,te 
be relied on, from’ the fpecimens, I have given 
of his adherence to truth. 


oo Mr. Shaw. fays, “A gentleman promifed to 
“ornament a feolloped fhell with dilver, if I fhould 
“bring him one from the Highlands, and to 
‘‘fivear, it was the identical fhell , out of 
“which Fingal ufed to drink.” P. ulz. 


I fhowed. this paragraph to /a refpectable 
baronet , little knowing, he had any. concern in 
it. He ftarted from his chair , with marks of 
the. utmoft astonifhment; and told me, that he 
himfelf was the gentleman alluded. to, He faid, 
that he had once detired Mr. Shaw, to bring a 
{colloped fhell from the Highlands, fuch as our 
ancestors ufed..to drink out of; and that he 
would have it mounted with, filver, to fhow 
his friends the manner of drinking in the days 
of Fingal. This was the whole of the ftory; 
and Mr. Shaw is .hereby challenged, to abide 
by that he has given, or to give any other 
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reprefentation of it. The gentleman himfelf 
makes no fecret of the affair; but an illuftrious 
race of ancestors, joined to his own equally 
jlluftrious character, renders his name too re- 
fpectable, to be mentioned in conjunction with 
that of our author. Were I at liberty to men- 
tion the obligations, Mr. Shaw lies under. to 
him, the reader would fee falfehood and ingra- 
titude to an extent, which they have feldom 
attained in the moft corrupted age.: 


I have not yet been able to discover the 
Highland - clergyman, who is faid to have of- 
fered himfelf, and alfo to procure others, to 
fwear to a lie. In name of the whole body of 
Scotch clergymen, however, I pronounce it a 
falfehood; which, from the fpecimens I have 
given of the integrity of this lover of truth, 
the public will, I hope, find little difficulty 
in admitting. 


But, if Mr. Shaw 1s moft unjuftly and illi- 
berally fevere on the private characters of thofe 
who oppoie his asfertions, he is fearcely more 
favourable to fuch as are friends to himfelf and 
his allegations; for they cannot be called his 
epinions, The immortal Dr. Johnfon, as he 
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terms him, is his known patron; not, I belie- 
ve, from an opinion of his genius and good 
qualities, but on account of his (Mr. Shaw’s) 
exertions to gratify his refentment or his pre- 
judices. But notwithftanding the obligations, 
he is faid to owe to the Dottor; either through 
folly or delign, he expofes him in the pamph- 
let, which is the fubject of this Effay, by 
printing, as I am told, a mutilated copy of a 
letter, alleged to have been written by Dr. 
Johnfon to Mr. Macpherfon, in the year 1775, 


The letter, whether real or fictitious, is of 
no moment. The fact, I am asfured by a friend, 
was as follows: 


Mr. Macpherfon had written to him, by, 
the hands of a gentleman, that, as he had de- 
clined to withdraw from his book the injurious 
expreffions reflecting on Mr. Macpherfon’s pri- 
vate character, his age and infirmities, alone , 
protected him from the treatment due to an 
infamous liar and traducer. The letter he could 
receive only through the hands of Dr. Johnfon, 
who could alfo have fupplied him with the 
other, But it feems, they were afraid to ex- 
hibit both together, as the contraft muft have 
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appeared ftriking, between the reprefentation of 
a gentleman on an occafion, which called fo 
loudly for an explanatién; and the polite epi- 
thets or terms, fooli/i , impudent, ruffian, cheat, 
impofture , immoral, which conftitute the Doc- 
tor’s an{wer. | 
“There has been lately ‘:publifhed at Lon- 
“don, a book entitled Remarks on Dr. Fohn- 
“fons Tour into the Hebrides. This book has 
~ “Been many years in compofing. It underwent 
a yatt variety of editions in manufcript ; and 
“has been corrected, amended, and improved, 
«by many hands in Scotland; and, finding its 
“way to London, was prepared for. the prefs 
“by a friendly embellifher. Thefe amendments 
‘sand additions are afcribed by many to Mr. 
‘Macpherfon himfelf. How far this is true, I 
“do not pretend to fay: but I am certain, it 
‘has been done by fome perfon, who has lived 
“in England, fome man different from the os- 
“tenfiblé author; for there are fuch local cir- 
“cumf{tances mentioned in the book, as 4 per- 
“fon, who had never been fouth of the Tweed, 
“could not have been acquainted with. If it 
“tbe Mr. Macpherfon’s compofition, it is his laft 

“effort in this controverfy. 
“I fhall 


MS 
“> &Y fhall not take up my time with making 
“obfervations on the illiberalities and feurrilities, 
ge which it is‘ made up; but only will poiat 
hat to the'world fach a frefh inftance of ‘im- 
*‘pofture , as will astonifh, in whiclr the author 
“triumphs, as haying proved the ‘authenticity 


“of Offian’s poems. The book was’ writ- 


“ten on purpofe, to: eftablifh the genninenefs 
“of the poems. ~How far it has ‘fucceeded, | ‘ap- 
“pears from the following fraud, the only ar- 
Bur as Dr. Fohnfon 
“may think it too great a trouble, to travel again 
“‘ro rhe Highlands for a fight of old manufcripts, 
“I fhall pur him on a way of being Jatisfied 
“nearer home. Tf he will but call fome morning 
“on Fohn Mackenzie , Efg. of the Lemple, Secre- 
“rary to the Highland -Sociery, he will find in 
“London more volumes in the Galic language and 
“charaéter, than perhaps he will be pleafed to look 
“ar, after what he has faid. ‘Among thefe is 


“a volume , which contains fome of Offian’s poems. 
6e 


“oument adduced: 


On reading the laft fentence, I was over- 
“joyed, that the originals of OfMfian ‘were at 
“laft discovered, notwithftandine my own bad 
“fuccefs in meeting with them. Being impa- 
“tient to fee them, T accordingly loft no time 
‘tin waiting on Mr, Mackenzie; and, having 
looked 
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‘looked over thefe volumes in manufeript, found 
‘tno compofitions of Offian therein! They are 
“manuferipts written in the Irifh diale@ and 
“character, on, the fubject of Irifh and Highland 
“senealogy. ——— We have every reafon to 
“believe, that this is the very manufcript, if 
“any, that was left at Eecket’s by Mr. Mac- 
“pherfon, fome time ago, with, a view to im- 
“pofe it as that of Offian; for I am credibly 
‘sinformed , this very piece was fent to Mr. 
“Mackenzie by him,” : 


¥ have received the following letter from the 
reverend Mr. M‘Nicol; which , together with 
what is faid already by Meffrs Macpherfon and 
Mackenzie, will furely fatisfy the public, as to 
the truth of what is asferted with refpe& to this 
learned clergymen. ‘This oszenfible author, it 
feems, can narrate afew fads without the ag: 
fiftance of the literati of London. 


“Sir Lismore , O&. 5. 178T. 
“The pleafure of your very agreeable fav- . 
“our of the 27th ulz, I received in courfe. 1 
‘have feen Mr. Shaw’s late publication. His 
“arguments are fo far from being formidable, 


“that Lread them with cool unconeern, They 
Are 
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“are evidently the fumes of a brain overheated 
‘with arrogance, and rendered highly rancorous 
“with fpleen and disappointment. The perfor 
“mance is a mock on all fincerizy ; and the au- 
‘thor has fo far overated his part, as to inva 
“iidate the very fide of the queftion he meant 
“to fupport, by a rhapfody of the groffijt imyo- 
“fizions , and moft impudent falfehoods, unfup- 
“ported by the fmalleft fhadow of evidence: I 
‘fhould reckon it, therefore, the higheft disera- 
“ce to any caule, to, depend upon the teftimo- 
“ny of fuch an advocate. If his other asfer- 
“tions, as I have great reafon to believe is the 
“cafe, be founded on no better proof than 
“what he has fuggefted with regard to me, 
“there is not a fingle truth contained in his who- 
“Je compofition. I confider, what he has faid 
‘of my Remarks, as the higheft panegyric, 
‘when he infinuates, that zhey were made up 
“by Mr. Macpherfon. The meaning of this feems 
‘clearly to be, that none, except the chief 
“perfon concerned in the conteft, was capable 
“sof fuch a performance. Such a flattering in- 
‘finuation, had ‘it come from a perfon of any 
“dionity 5 could not fail to roufe the vanity of 
“an author upon his firft appearance; fo that I 
“think , I:might be worfe employed, than in 
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“fending hima letter of thanks fome of thefe 
“days. It “may not, perhaps, be improper to 
‘lay before the public a few folid faéts, con- . 
‘cerning this man of might, this impudent re- 
“tailer of falfehoods. But I imagine, it might 
‘make him confider himfelf of fome confequen- 
“ce, were he to be taken any further notice of. 


“Mr, Shaw talks, with his ufual confiden- 
“ce, of my ignorance in Celtic characters, &c. &c. 
“and after giving a pompous detail, as if from 
“nerfonal knowledge, of the progrefs of my MS. 
“before it was publiihed; he then ftrongly in- 
“finuates, that 1 am only the ostenfible author , 
‘as he faftidiously terms it, and afcribes the 
“book to Mr. Macpherfon. Would not any per- 
‘fon naturally infer from this, that Mr. Shazw 
“onuft have known me? But, however furprif- 
‘ing it may appear, I can asfure the public in 
“the moft folemu manner, and fo far as they 
“are fafe to truft to the word of a Scots clergy- 
“man, that he is as entire a ftranger to my abi- 
“‘lities, as to my perfon. He never faw me, 
“nor correfponded with me. Though I would 
“truft little to any declaration of his, I dare 
“appeal to his own teftimony, however falla- 
“cious in moft refpects, for the truth of this 
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‘fact. Let the world judge then, how this 
“friend to truth had accefs to know any thing 
“concerning my knowledge, except from vague, 
‘‘unfupported asfertions ; his ufual mode of rea- 
*foning. I dare fay, it muft furprife the pub- 
“lic, when I declare, I am in the fame fitua- 
“tion with regard to Mr. Macpherfon. I ne- 
“ver had the honour of feeing him; I never 
“‘correfponded with him upon any fubje& ;\ nor 
“has he ever feen my MS. fo far as I know. 
“Tet the public judge from this, if Mr. Shaw’s 
“pretended faéls be altogether fuch /tubbora 
“things, as he arrogantly boafts! Later 
‘“anguis in herba. Let the world beware of the 


*confummate effrontery of this flu@uating par- 
“tifan! 


“When Mr. Shaw called upon Mr. Seton 
“of Appin, who lives within two hours jour- 
‘ney of me, under pretence of inquiring after 
““Gaelic antiquities, &c. he was directed to come 
‘here. But this explorer of retired corners, this 
“friend to truth, this indefatigable inquirer af- 
“rey Offian’s originals, this man of ftate, who 
“degenerated fo far from his priftine eminence 
“and high breeding, as to be frequently obli- 
“teed to creep into many an humble cottage on 
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“oll fours; this diflinguifhed perfonage’s I fay ; 


‘‘who pretends to have left nothing undone, that 
“might be done, for fupporting the ex/piring 
“dignity of poor Scotland, and the honour of 
“the caufe he was engaged in; would not deign 
“to vifit my obfcure refidence, where, for any 
“thing he knew, he might venture to enter 
“even in an ered pofture. This he prudently 
“evited , for fear of finding fomething, that 
“might tend to’ defeat the {chemes he had con- 
“tcerted. When Mr. Seton informed him, he 
“might probably get fome fatisfaction from me, 
“as to the objects he pretended to have in view: 
“Mr, Shaw afked ‘if I was not the perfon, 
‘“who was faid to be writing againft Dr. Fohn- 
‘“Sfon?” Yes, replied Mr. Seton; and as you 
‘“feem to know fo much about him, you ought 
“certainly to fee him, aale/s you mean ro travel 
‘like the Do&or , and ftudiously avoid fuch 
‘places, as are pointed out to you for intelli- 
“gence, What can the world exfpect from the 
“confident asfertions, or pretended intelligence, 
“of a perfon fo wavering in his dispofition? 
‘He changed fides once already; he changed 
“even his creed in matters of ftill higher mo- 
“ment. What fecurity can the public have 
“then, that. he has yet fixed his ftation, or 

“come 
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‘come. to his final refoiution? When we are 
ttasfured, that*this is the cafe, and that this 
**fhutrlecock is confined ‘to one party, then will 
‘tbe the time to fettle alP disputes with him. 
“And yet, though he is in the above aukward 
“attitude, fuch is the effrontery of the man, 
“that he will not be put to the expence of a 
“confcious blufh; but imagines, forfooth, he 
“muit be thought of confequence, and claim 
“the attention of the public , becaufe he is 
“noify and infolent. 


“My firft acquaintance with Mr. Shaw’s 
‘charaéter commenced fo early, as his coming 
“to teach a orammar - fchool in Glenurchy. 
“From whence he thought prudent to decamp 
“after a few weeks refidence: but I leave Mr: 
“Shaw himfelf} -to explain the caufe of this 
“fudden elopement. | 


“The next fpecimen , “EF had of him), ‘was’ 
“in a letter from my efteemed friend Mr. M‘In- 
“tyre of Glenoe'; informing me, that he was 
“fo inconfiderate, before he’ knew Mer. Shaw’s 
“character, as to give him,. for a ‘few days, 
till he fhould return from’ Mull, the perufai 
“of a collection of vocables, whick he compil- 


Ci} sted 
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‘ed for an intended Gaelic diftionary , and 
‘which’ Mr. Shaw. was bound in honour.to re- 
“turn on his coming back from Mull; but that 
“he fent only fuch as he had time to; copy off. 
“The reft he has not yet thought proper to 
<“‘reftore, for which Glenoe now threatens to 
‘‘profecute him, This fhameful and _ glaring 
“breach of confidence was inftantly. made public 
‘fovee the whole. neighbourhood. jAnd as the 
“complaint came from a perfon of Glenoe’s 
“known modefty and integrity, Mr. Shaw’s cha- 
“‘racter was immediately blaffed, and marked 
“with the proper /zigma. At that very’time it 
‘‘was thought prudent, “as.a caveat to the com- 
‘munity, to fénd.a note relative. to the above- 
‘mentioned fraud, :to the publifhers of the 
“Weekly Magazine. _ But they did not think 
“proper, to interfere with private characters, 


‘My next acquaintance with him was his 
‘Gaelic grammar and dictionary ; performances 
“of as defpicable a nature, as ever disgraced 
“the prefs in this or any other age, and fuch 
“as are abfolutely below cenfure. Notwithftand- 
“ing {my avowed, Ihad almoft faid , enthu- 
‘“faftic, fondnefs for all performances’ of this 
‘fort, that have the fmalleft. {park of merit; 

I, 
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“Ly, with all, fuch- as know any thing of the 
“fubject they contain, frequently lamented over 
“them with real conrempt and pity; confidering 
‘them.as downright infulzs to the public, and 
“mere catchpennies. His dictionary in parti¢u- 
“Jar is a mock upon common fenfe, and an in- 
‘‘fult upon the public: becaufe, in place of an 
‘‘Albin- Gaelic dittionary , which he. had_pro- 
‘mifed, and was impatiently. looked for, ,he 
“put off his fubfcribers with 4 pitiful, unmean- 
“ing rap of an Irifh . vocabulary y~ favouring 
“rankly of the Arran. dialect. deeply Hibernized. 
‘Were it neceflary, I could procure: numbers 
sof the moft refpettable chara¢ters in the High- 
“lands, and ‘all of them deeply verfed in ‘the 
‘Gaelic language, to confirm the above. asfer- 
‘tion. Mr. Shaw feorns to advife; he impérious- 
i‘ly commands the public, to, pay no regard to 
‘*the declaration of any Scotsman, or:indeed to 
‘tthe whole community of Scorsmen, fhould they 
“unite as one man, to contradict his fingle tes- 
‘““timony, as to any fact whatever. This is a 
‘new. mode of argumentation, by which all 
“disputes will be eafily. fettled in his favour. 
“And it is highly neceffary for him, to take 
“{helter under this fallacious mafk. 


(f) 4 “When 
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“When Mr. Shaw’s treatment’ of Glenoe 
“was once made public, there was an end to 
‘this procuring any more intelligence in this 
‘part of the world, had he feriously meant it; 
“becaufe different oentlemen inftantly wrote one 
“anotheran account of his character, fo as to 
“ouard againft, his defigns. And yet he would 
“perfuade us, that the late Mr. Neill M‘Leod, 
“with fome others, were defirous of procuring 
‘intelligence for him. Does he really imagine, 
“though mankind bore fo long with his info- 
“lence, that they are become altogether fuch 
“culls; as to give credit to fo unlikely ‘a tale? 
“We may be fure,;*few would. entruft ‘him with 
4*MSS. after his intention was fo publicly known. 
“For, if he faw any thing, that refleted the 
‘{malleft honour upon the country, they were 
“confident, he would deffroy ‘them. ° And I 
“would: recommend to Mr. Mackenzie, to be 
‘cautious in laying any MSS. before him for 
“the future. Let him beware of Glenve’s fate! 


‘Inthe preface to his: Dictionary ,’ Mr. 
“Shaw has the asfurance, to amufe the public 
‘with | zmaginary aid, he got from Mr. Archi- 
“bald M‘Arthur, minifter in Mull; with a 
“view, no doubt, to perfuade the world, that 


he 
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“he was indebted, in this pitiful cheat, to per- 
*‘fons well i with the Gaelic language. 
“This ftory ftands as follows: Mr. M‘Arthur 
‘informed me, that he one day laid before Mr. 
“Shaw fome vocables, he had colleGted for an 
“intended Gaelic Di@ionary; but that he no 
‘fooner obferved him beginning to mark down 
‘a few words, than he immediately gathered 
‘his papers, and locked them by, as he knew 
*“Mr. Shaw’s defign; fo that he told me, he 
‘wes’ confident, he did not copy off a dozen of 
‘twords. Mr. Shaw, we fee, can be fometimes 
“thankful for fmall favours, though he gave 
“Glenoe uo eredit for the vocables got from 
him, : ° 


“Were I in your place, I would not ho- 
“nour him with any anfwer, as to the main 
it will be fufiicient to fhew 
“the public, that his: performance is one con- 
“tinued train of falfehoods, and referve your 
“ferious. anfwers on that fubjea@, for an oppo- 
“nent more worthy of them. | 


‘que {tion : 


dhity “Tam, Sir, your, &c. 
To Mr. Fohn Clark; 
Brifto-Street, Ediny. DONALD: M‘NICOLL., 
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I have now gone over the whole of what 
Mr. Shaw Calls his /iubborn fats ; and no troop, 
I believe, ever displayed lefs fortitude in the 
day of battle. I have not hitherto refted the 
merits of the queftion onthe infufficiency of 
his arguments; nor on his grofs ignorance of 
Celtic, and even Englifh grammar: but I have 
charged him with avowedly publifhing falfe- 
hoods, knowing them to be fuch. I have con- 
fined myfelf to the leading points of the que- 
ftion; for to drag forward every untruth, would 
be nearly a republication of his pamphlet. The 
perfonal animofities fubfifting between the trans- 
lator of Offian and Dr. Johnfon concerns. not 
the merits of the prefent controverfy; altho’ I 
am convinced, it drew its exfiftence from that 
circumftance alone. 


So much for Mr. Shaw’s faés; we {hall 
next give a few fpecimens of his arguments. 


“The bifon, a fpecies of wild cow, the pe- 
‘‘culiar native of the forefts and mountains of 
“Scotland, although now exftina, was certainly 
“common in thofe days; yet no mention is ma- 
“de ref ate’); P.-27. 


I would 
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I. would be very glad to know, how Mr. 
Shaw came to learn, that the bifon was the pe- 
culiar native of Scotland, more than of other 
countries. 


Since our Inquirer has not been able ta 
prove the poems of Offian {purions, from what 
they do contain, he endeavours to effect his 
purpofe, from what they do mot contain; and 
asferts, that they muft be an impofition, be- 
caufe they contain not a lift of all the beafts 
of the field. He has lately publifhed a Didtio- 
nary , about four times the price of all the 
poems translated by Mr. Macperfon; yet it 
contains not one third of the language 


the very word in‘ queftion is not there. 


The next infallible mark of impofition is, 
that ‘Hunting the wild boar is not mentioned.” 


The asfertion, however, is not true. Hunt- 
ing the wild boar is often mentioned in poems 
in my posfeflion, which go by the name of 
Offian, though not in thofe translated by Mr. 
Macpherfon. From thefe two dereétions , how- 
ever, Mr. Shaw rears his creft with an osten- 
tatious confidence, and concludes the victory 
to be decided in his own favour, 


seTt 
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“It were too much to fuppofe, thet the 
“author could be fo happy as to fueceed in 
“every thing, and make tie deception comple- 
“te, In an impofture, a man cannot fhut every 
‘avenue to detection. However, it has fucceeded 
yar enough ; a variety of editions have been 
“folds and the author has acquired credit by 
‘his ingenuity. That was the great defi 
“ceratum. 1, however, envy it not. 


“O grant me honeft fame, or grant me none!” 
P. 28. | 
If. any one, perfonally acquainted with Mr. 
Shaw, can read the laft jine with gravity, he 
has obtained a command over his muscles, which 
I have not, been able to acquire, 


“Thither (to the Highlands) the author 
“went, to fee the face of the country, and the 
‘appearances of nature; befides that, he was 
“born and lived long in the mountains and val- 
“leys: Hence that feriousnefs which pervades 
‘the whole, and which is fo familiar to every 
‘Highlander; and is one great reaion, why 
“every one of them is fo any, to believe the 
“Poems authentic.” P. 29. 

Our Inquirer has here acknowledged, what 


le has every-where elfe denied —-—- that the 
Highs 
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Highlanders bélieved) the Potms authentic. Se- 


riousnefs is here faid to be familiar to every 
I believe it: But how a ferious 


Highlander 
man comes to be eafier impofed upon, than 
one void of reflection, is not quite fo clear, 


“Any Englifhman may go down and fee 
“tthefe phenomena in the elements and face of 
“the country; of which he may lay up a nums 
“ber, and write, when he comes home, poetry 
“of the fame nature.” P, 29, 


If any Englifhman can write poems equal 
to thofe of Offian, it’ is remarkable, that not 
one Englifhman or Scotchman has ever produs 
ced one ftanza as a {pecimen, except thofe who 
have avoiwedly translated them from the Gaelic, 
Iam fure, Mr. Shaw will heartily join with 
me in faying, that the Englifh and the inhabi- 
tants of the Low Country are far more learned 
than the modern Highlanders, who, he fays 
himfelf, are at this day only emerged from a 
{tate of nature; that they have the advantage 
of the Englifh being their mother- tongue, which 
the Highlanders are obliged to ftudy from books, 
as a foreign language: yet, with all thefe ad- 
vantages, I call upon Mr. Shaw, to produce 

one 
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-one piece, compofed by one of them, equal 
even to the translations of the Poems of Offian. 


“Tl remember, when I travelled that coun- 
“try three years ago, to have fat down on a 
“hill; and, the {cene being favourable, in a 
“poetic mood, I jingled together upon paper, 
‘with fuitable invented Gaelic names, the epi- 
“thets of blue-eyed, meek- eyed, mildly - looking, 
“rehire -bofomed , dark-brown locks, noble , gene- 
“yous, valiant, tears, fpears, darts, hearts, harcs, 
“quivers , bows, arrotws , helmets , fteel, ftreams , 
“zorrents, noble deeds, other times, bards, chiefs, 
“forms, fongs, &c. and produced a little poem, 
“which reads pretty fmoothly; and, if I had 
“a4 mind to publifh it, it would be no ditticult 
‘matter to perfuade fome people, I had trans- 
“lated it from the Gaelic.” P. 30. 


This is the firft time, that ever I heard of 

Mr. Shaw’s being in a poetic mood; and the 
offfpring of that mood is juft what I would 
have looked for, ‘a jingle fuitable” to the ex- 
fpectations of any perfon acquainted with Mr. 
Shaw’s poetical abilities. This jingle, however, 
we are told, reads pretty {moothly: prertine/s 
and fmoorhnefs, to be fure, are very neceflaty 
qua- 
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qualifications in a poet. What a pity it 
is, that Mr. Shaw has not condefcended to fav- 
our us with this prezty /mooth piece of compo- 
fition; and thereby prove himfelf to be as great 


a favourite of the Mufes, as he tells us he is @ 
lover of truth! But there was no great occafion 
for producing the poem. Mr. Shaw asfures us, 
it is good; and he is a gentleman of too much 
honour and veracity, to fufpect that his word 
would be called in queftion. Had Milton , 
Dryden, Pope, and the reft of thofe foolith 
poets, taken the fame precaution, and given us 
their worps, in place of their worxs, for their 
being good poets; it might have faved their me. 
mories from _thofe cenfures, which have fometi- 
mes been pronounced againft them. 


“I have in my posfeffion a fmall calledion 
‘‘of Galic poems, which I have been preparing, 
“(for I alfo was about to be a translator!) I 
‘shave made up a fort of a poem of fome length, 
“from thele few ftanzas, entirely different from 
“Mr. Smith’s, only that we both retain the fa- 
‘‘me Dargo as our mutual hero. If fale could 
“be exf{pected for them, I fhould find it no 
‘dificult matter, in my notes, to give {pect 
“mens of the original ; and 1 am fure, I would 

} avoid 
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‘tavoid giving thofe I received from the people, 
‘hecaule they cannot bear a translation. And 
‘indeed ‘Mr. Smith gives us not thofe of the 
“old poet, but thofe he made from his Englifh 
‘originals the local phrafeology, and the forced 
“(train of which, to any. discerning reader, point 
‘out the impofition. In fhort, Mr. Smith’s and 
‘my, little poem both retain the fame name of 
‘Dargo, have received none of the incredible 
‘and marvellous feats of the few original lines, 
“and are each of them as different from it, 
Stand from one another, as, perhaps, the fer- 
‘‘mons would be, which he and I might write 
“ypon one text.” P. 47, 48. 


Mr. Shaw proclaims himfelf a firm friend to 
truth, through the. whole of his pamphlet; and 
tells us repeatedly, that ‘the would defpife him- 
‘felf, were he capable of fupporting an untruth.” 
Yet we fee, from the above paflage, that want of 
fale for his works was the only thing, that pre- 
vented him from publifhing what he calls forge: 
ries. heartily agree with Mr. Shaw, that Mr. 
Smith’s translation of Dargo and his would be 
very different poems, 


‘Had I been ignorant of the Galic, lefs cre- 
‘dit might be exfpected to my narration of facts ; 
‘but 
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“but having written a grammatical Analyfis 
“and ‘@ Diétionary of it, it: may be readily: bes: 
“lieved, P fhould rejoice to have it in my pow+ 
“er ‘to produce the orioifals of thefe poems 
“to the public, as the Dictionary and Grammar 
‘might ¢ perhaps, be fought’ after, to help the 
“curious in’forming fome opinion of the ris 
“ginal. © Thus:it would: be my: interefts, sto: 
“fupport ‘the authenticity , woke I think it hon- 
“eft. ¥ e 533 fu iy. 

why fhonld - more ietieae oh given to @ 
Highlander’s ‘nartation ‘of fa&ts ) than that of any 
éther perfon? 1 believe°T have as much of the 
amor patrie as Mr. Shaw} °yet I would not pre- 
fume to fay, that another man was ‘nct| tobe 
eredited as foon as a Highlander. Through al- 
moft-évery page of his’pamphiet, he is con- 
ftantly cautioning the reader, not to believe a 
Highlander, even upon oath; — and produces 
inftances , where even clergymen offered to de- 
pone to a lie: yet here we fee him claiming 
credit to his asfertions, n merely from his being 
a Highlander. As to the facrifice of intereft, 
faid here to have been made to zruath, it is, 
like the reft, without any foundation. Mr, 
Shaw fold the property of his Grammar, a few - 


(2) months 


- 
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months after its firft. publication, and had no 
farther concern with the fale. Mr. Jamefon, 
the proprietor , publifhed a fecond edition at 
four fhillings, after Mr. Shaw had zaken in as 
many fubicribers as he could, at tos. 6d. — If 
he exfpected fale for the Dictionary, it muft 
have been in England; as he knew, it could 
not fell, where the language was underftood. 


We have feen, in every inftance where 
Mr. Shaw appeals to facts, he has been, on the 
molt unqueftionable evidence, completely con- 
victed as an impoftor and a violator of truth. 
But there is ftill another evidence, which we 
mean to adduce, whofe teftimony will not pro- 
bably be taken on any other fubject, but on 
that under confideration. This evidence is Mr. 
Shaw himfelf; whom we fhall now call to the 
bar of the public. | 


SHAW 
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SHAW contra SHAW. 


/ 
Extrads from Mr. 
Shaw's Analyfis. 


An inundation of Barba- 
rians from the northern parts 
over-whelined the European 
continent. Letters, as af- 
frighted , fled to the Hebri- 
des and Ireland, for an afy- 
lum, where they flourifhed 


for forme centuries. P. vi. 


There are not, however, 
wanting, at this day; proofs 
fuficient to fhew , the Gael 
were once a very confider- 
As late as the 
all that 


able people. 
Roman invafion , 
part of Britain, north of 
the Tweed and Solway Frith, 
of 


and all Ire- 


with feveral counties 
South Britain, 
land, with the adjacent if- 
lands, was inhabited by the 


Gael. P. vii. 


Extracts from Mr. 
Shaw's Inquiry. 


[Iv the mean time I did nor 
forget MSS. — Since I could, 
not find the poems in the 
mouths of the people, I cons 
cluded , if they exlifted at 
all, that Mr, Macpherfon 
muit have found them in 
MSS.: bur as I knew, ‘the 
Earfe was never written, I 
began to defpair, and te 
doubt. P. 58. 

By many it has been faid, 
that the fimilies of Offian are 
taken from fo remote a pe- 
riod of fociety, as to be a 
ftrong proof of the antiqui- 
ty of the poem. I grant, 
the fimilies in general are 
from nature. And why? Be- 
caufe the country defcribed 
as the fcene of action at 
this day, and its inhabirants, 
arein fome degree but emer- 
ging from a ftate of nature. 


P. 129. ae 
e 
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SHaAawWw contra’ SHAW. 


Extras from Mr. 
Shaw's Analyfis. 


* All charters, deeds, re 
Gords, and laws, were now 
written in Latin» or Scots. 
And the monafteries being 
pillaged .by Edward, what- 
ever was valuable inditeratt- 
re, was entirely loft, Ire- 


land , .which 
fubje&ed by no foreign lord, 


hitherto. was 


nor distreffed by the: encro- 
achments of a. neighbouring 
ftate, ‘except fome :tempora- 


ry imvafions by the Danes; 


quietly enjoyed the ufe of 
its laws, language, and li- 
berties.. It was at this j junc- 
ture that the Irifh Seana- 
chies and annalifts (when 
the Scots, 


off their extorted allegiance 


having thrown 


to England; their annals 
a - 

and records being irrecover- 
ably deftroyed by Edward, 
wifhed to shave fome ac- 
~ count of their Own origin ) 
inyented their hyperbolic 


and 


% 


Extraés from Mri 
Shaw's Inguirys | 


“We will readily grant, 
that part of the contefts im 
Ireland, and the war with 
Lochlin, is founded in _hi- 
ftory, becaufe all the an-, 
nals of Ireland have handed 
it down to us: but the au= 
thor, in order to ferve his, 
purpofe, wrefts faéts as they 


may beit ferve his end: and, 


of. 


detection; labours with great 


apprehenfive a future” 
zeal to deftroy the credit of 
all Irifh hiftory, and, with 

a 


a 


Suaw contra SHAW. 


Excraaa from Myr. 
Shaw's Analyfis. 


aud incredible Milefian ex- 
pedition from Egypt and 
Spain to Ireland,.and then- 
ce to Scotland by the pro- 
amontories of Galloway and 
Cantire, Fordun, having no 
othet materials , at once 
adopted this fyftem, which 
gained univerfally in Scot- 
land, until the ingenious 


Mir. 
his Introdu@tion to the Hi- 


Macpherfon publifhed 


ftory of Grear Britain and 
Ireland. P. viii, 

Though there. were Eng- 
lifh colonies in Ireland, the 
Gael of that country enjoyed 
their own laws and cuftoms, 
till rhe reigns of Elizabeth 
and James J. when the Eng- 
lifh, laws were univerfaliy 
eftablifbed. This is the rea- 


fon, why the Iberno - Gallic 


has more MSS, and books 
than the Caledonian. In 
Scot- 


Extratts from Mr. 

Shaw's Inquiry. 
a few bold ftrokes of his 
pen, obliterate all the Cel- 
tic learning ever known any 
where, in order to .make 
way for a new fyftem of 
Celtic emigration and He- 
bridian-and Fingalian hiftery, 
in the IntroduGion to the 
Hiftory.of Great Britain and 
Ireland, of which nothing 
was heard before. This book 
was publifhed on purpofe, 
to fupport the impofture of 
P. 35, 


No argument can be. ad- 


Fingal. 


duced in favour of Highland 
learning, from their ancient 
laws; for none, according 
to, Mr. Macpherfon hinsfelf, 
ever exfifted, except the will 
of the chieftain, until fome 
partial and faint infiuences 


of it were-felt in the reign 


of the latter Jamefes.. Prir 
vate property has not been 
les 


(g)s 
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, } 
Suaw contra Suaw. 


Exrraéts from Mr. 
Shaw's Analyfis. 


‘Scotland there has been a 
general. deftru@ion of an- 
records and books, 


which Ireland has efcaped. 


tient 


It enjoyed its own laws and 
language till a later date, 
whilft the Scots-Englifh ve- 
ry early became the eftablifh- 
ed language in North Bri- 
tain. P. ix, 

The improvernent of the 
country, as well as the minds 
of the inhabitants, has been 
ftrangely neglected, in an 
age when every other coun- 
try emerges from obfcurity 
and ignorance; till fome 
changes were forced upon 
them by a late law, I fhall 
not fay how politic, To fee 
a people naturally capable 
of 
though once misled by ig- 


every improvement , 


norance, ftripped of their 
ancient habits and cuftoms , 
and deprived of the Scriptu- 


res 


Extras from Mr. 
Shaw’ s Inquiry. 


legally ascertained until very 
lacely; for the extent ofa 
chief’s territory depeiided 
on the number and valour 
of his vaffals and followers. 
Hence it is, that few chief 
tains at this day can fhew 
charters of any confiderable | 
date. P. 65. 

In my tour in the High- 
lands, a refpectable minitter 
begged, I would fet about 
a translation of Fingal; and 
that he and others would 
undertake to prove it the 
compofition of Offian, and 
procure affidavits for that 
purpofe. We need not, the- 
refore, be furprifed to hear 
the~ Highlanders confidently 
talk of their having feen 
and heard them repeated , 
although none can produce 
a fpecimen, But to perfift 
in aiirming that he has it, 

and 
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SHaw contra SHAW. 


| 
Extrads from Mr. © 
Shaw's Analyfis. 


res in their own tongue; the 
right of Chriftians , never 
denied to the moft. favage 
Indians: is at once a compli- 
cation of inhumanity and 
imprudence.. Eetier flay 
their: bodies, to fecure. their 
~affections , 


wont to do with heretics, 


as» Rome_ was 


to bring their fouls to hea- 
ven: than keep them in igno- 
rauce, with the ex{pectation 
that, afier {ome generations, 
the Englif manners, langua- 
ge, and improvements, may 
begin to dawn. At this day, 
there is no equal number 
of people in Britain, fo ufe- 
ful to the ftate. Upon every 
emergency they fuyply our 
navy with good feamen, and 


eur armies with valiant fold-: 


But 


their drefs, language, the 


iers, ftrip them of 


name and honeur of Gael, 


and 


Extrads from. Mr. 
Shaw’s Inquiry. 


and publifhing disfertations 
to prove it; to rail and ab- 
ufe all who will not believe 
him, is an infult on the 
party, and a “degree of 
‘{inbborn audacity, the 
“world has hitherto. been 
“onacquainted with.” — It 
is the latt fubterfuge of guilt. 
The Highlanders and Scotch, 
very partial to their country 
and. antiquities , although 
the translation might differ 
from what they might have 
heard repeated, would not 
take the trouble to detect it, 
as eve that detection might 
be underftood as an argu- 
ment again{ft their genuine- 
nefs. They were glad of 
this new and unknown ho- 
nour; and many of the na- 
mes of the heroes in the 
poeins being familiar to their 
ears, of which they had of- 

Tem 
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Suaw contra Su AW. 


Extratts from Myr. 
Shaw's Analyfis. 


and they foon degenerate. 


Their habit, language, life, 
and honour} they always kept 
- or parted with at once.’ The 
honour of the name,» their 
habit, ‘and a Galic fpeech, 
have always infpired them 
more, than the confecration 
of the colours. Government, 
by preferving thefe privile- 


Extra&s. from’ Mr. 

Shar s. Inquiry. 
ten heard mention made in 
the tales and fables of the 
Highlands in their youthful 
years, and, in fome degree, 
at this day, could be eafily 
led, by a little “Caledonian 
“bigotry, not only to be- 


‘Heve, but to vouch for their 


being a “‘literal translation,” 
P. 7E 


ges, to them facred as their - 


are & foci, might have at 
leaft one part of the com- 
munity , of whom they, on 
any emergency, might fay 
with the Roman general, 
“T know, the tenth legion 
will not defert me,” P. xii. 

On the iberno-Galic the- 
re have been written gram- 
‘mars by different hands. 
The Scots and Irifh Galic, 
though not radically difer- 
ent, are two feparate dia- 
-lects of the fame. language. 
The words arealimoft always 


the 


I am confcious , that, 


without a knowledge of Irifh 


learning , we can know 
nothing of the Earfe as a 
(the Irifh being 


the ftudied language, and 


tongue > 


the Earfe only a diftant pro- 
vincial diale&.) I cannot 
but 


“€ @ } 


SHAW coutya SHAW ~ 


Extras from Mr. 
Shaw's Analyfis. 


the fame, but differently or- 
thographied. The Irifh, in 
their grammars, have a mo- 
re uncertain and yarious,-in- 
flection in the termination, 
which the Scots Galic has 
nots; and this inclines me 
to think, the Scots is the 
original, and that this. in- 
flection of termination in 
Irifh grammar is the mark 
of an attempt by the monks, 
to. polifh it after the man- 
nerof the Greek and Latin. 
Father O‘Molloy publifhed 
his Grammatica Latina-Hi- 
bernica in 120 at Rome, 
16773 aud Macurtin, his 
Elements of the Irifh , at 
Louvain, 1728: bot of which 
merit only to be mentioned, 


Py xiii, 


Un, - 


Extrads from Mr. 
Shaw's Inquiry. 
but exprefs my astonifhment 


at the arrogance of any man, 


who, to make way for the 


production , of. 1762, would 


deftroy all the archives, 
which the Trifh, acknowled- 
ged by all the world to ha- 
ve been in the eighth cen- 
tury the moft learned nation 
in Europe, have been for 
ages labouring <0 produce, 
When the Highlander knows 
nothing of Irifh. learning, he 
knows nothing of himfelf: 
and when Irifh hittory is 
loft, Highland genealogy be- 
comes very vague, The Irifh 
had laws, many. of which 
have come down to our own 
days, written in the ancient 
language. Fordun and Bu- 
chanan, although fome cen- 
back , 


knowledge of their own ori- 


turies having uno 


_ gin, received the lift of theiy 


= 


ali, 


(g)5 
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SHAW 


Extraéts from Mr, 
Shaws Analyfis. 


Unlike the Irifh, the Scots 
Galic delights to pronounce 
every letter, and is not britt- 
led over with fo many ufe- 
Jefs and quiefcent confonants. 
The Englifh and French are 
infinitely more difficult to 
read and pronounce, and ha- 
ve many more filent and mu- 
te letters. In the Galic the- 
re are no fuch ugly- looking 
words, as thought, through, 
firength, &c. 
~ Tt was not the mercenary 


PoXVe 


confideration of intereft, nor 
perhaps the exfpectation of 
fame among my country- 
men, in whofe efteem its 
beauties are too much faded, 
but a tafte for the beauties 
of the original fpeech of a 
now learned nation, that in- 


duced me, either to begin, 
or 


contra SHAW. 


Extraéts from Mr. 
Shaw's Inquiry. 
ancient kings, as recorded 
in the Chron. Scotorum, and 
other Irifh books. P. 62. 

Thither (to Ireland) the 
youth of England, and other 
countries, went for educa- 
tion; and all the popular 
ftories of the Highlands at _ 
this day agree, that every 
chieftain’ went thither for 
education and the ufe of 
arms, from the fourth cen- 
tury until the Reformation. 
Icolumkill was firft founded 
by the munificence of the 
Irifh;. and all the abbots 
and monks belonging to it, 
one abbot only excepted, 
until its disfolution, were 
Irifh. All the Highland. 
clergy not only ftudied, but 
received ordination in Ire- 
land. The clergy of the 
Iflands efpecially , and tho- 
fe of the 
were frequently natives of 

Ire- 


weftern coat, 


(81 ) 


SHAW coutra 


Extraéts from Mr, 
Shaw's Analyfis. 


or encouraged me to perfe- 
vere. Ibid, 


Tbeheld with astonifhment 
the learned in Scotland, fin- 
ce the revival of letters, 
negle& the Galic; as if it 
Was not worthy of any pen, 
to give arational account of 
a fpeech ufed upwards of 
two thoufand years by the 
inhabitants of more than one 
-Kingdom. I faw, with re- 
gret, a language, once fa- 


mous 


SHAW. 


Extraés from Mr. 
uy ' ° 
Shaw's Inguiry. 


Ireland, Hence it happens, 
that all the poetical com- 
fables , 


&c. of any antiquity, which 


pofitions, tories, 
are repeated in the High- 
lands at this day, are confef- 
fedly in the Irifh dialed. 
Whatever bards exfifted in 
the Highlands, received 
their education at the Irifh 
academies ; and every ftan- 
za, that is remarkably fine 
is Kill called 
Galic dhoimhan Eirionnach, 
i. e. deep Irifhé P. 64. 


or obfcure, 


Like 


oy MOC BE. DB E ‘ 


SHAW coutra Suaw. 


Extraés from Mr. 
Shaw's Analyfis. 


mous in the weftern world, 
ready to perifh. without any 
memorial , by the ufe of 
which Galgacus, having as- 
fembled his. chiefs, rendered 
the Grampian hills impatf- 
fable to legions, that had 
and 
by which Fingal infpired his 


conquered the world, 


warriors with the defire of 
immortal fame. I wifhed an 
account given to the world, 
of a language, thro’ which, 
for fo long a period, the be- 
nefits of knowledge, and the 
bleffings of religion, were 
communicated to favage 
clans and roving barbarians ; 
whe, in paft ages, becom- 
‘ing civilized, fung the prai- 
fes of Him, 


the tongue 


who taught both 
to found, and 
the thoughts to foar, within 
thé walls of the illuftrious 


Jona. P. vx. 


Extrats from Mr. 
Spare: s Inquiry. - 

Like a true Scotchman, 
in order to make his com- 
pofition more’ acceptable to 
his countrymen , Mr. Mac- 
pherfon changes the name 
of Fionn Mac Cmnhal, the 
Irifhiman, into Fingal, which 
indeed founds much better $ 
and fets him up 4 Scotch 
king over the ideal king- 
dom of Morven, in the 
welt of Scotland. — It had 
been a better argument for 
the authenticity, if he had 
allowed him to be an Irifh- 
man, and made Morven an 
Irifh kingdom, as well as 
made Ireland the fcene of his 
battles: but, as he muf 
needs make the hero of an 
epic poem a great charac- 
ter, it Was too great hon- 
our for any other country 
but Scotland, to have gi- 
ven birth to fo confiderable 
a perfonage. P. 34. 

tk Nas 
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SHAW contra SHAW. 


Extrads from Mr, 
Shaws Analyfis. 
“An acquaintance with’ the 
Galic, 
rongue of all che languages: 


being the mother- 


in the weft, feems necesfary 
to every Antiquary', who 
would ftudy the affinity of 
languages , or trace the mi- 
grations of the ancient’ ra- 
Of late it 
has attrafted the attention 


ees of mankind. 


of the learned in different 
parts of Europe; -and *fhall 
its beauties be neglected by 
thofe, who have opportuni- 
ties; from their infancy , of 
vnderftafiding it?) Antiquity 
being the tafte of the age, 
fomé@ acquaintance with the 
Galic begits ’ juftly to be 
deemed a part of the Bélles 


Extraés from Me, 

Shawe’s Inquiry, — 
Names are quoted, who 
have given the originals,'—" 
Some of thofe Fam acqnaint- 
ed withs and none of them 
(for nobody could be more 
diligent and inguifitive, than’ 
could ever 
produce any thing, 


I have been) 
but 2@ 
few fcattered fabulous ftan: 
zas, fometimes reprefenting 
the heroes as men, at other 
times as giants; fometimies 
probable, and often mars 
vellous? none of which can 
bear a translation, — All’ 
they (the Highlanders’ } 
could repeat, was nothing 
but a ‘few fabulous 
marvellous verfes, or ftories 


concerning Fionn Mac Cum- 


and 


Lettres. The language that’ -hal, alias Fingal, and his 


boafts of the firiifhed cha- 
rater of Fingal, muft richly 
reward the curiofity of who- 
ever ftudies it. Of this Sir 
James Foulis is a rare in-- 


ftan- 


Fiona or followers, chafing 
each ‘other from ifland to’ 


-ifland, ftriding from moun- 


tain to mountain, or crof- 
fing a frith at a hop, with 
the 
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SHAW contra SHAW. 


Extraés from Mr. 
Shaw's Analyfis. 


ftance, who, in. advanced 
years, has learned to read 
and write it; and now drinks 
of the Pierian {pring untaint- 
ed, by reading fragments 
of Poetry in Fingal’s own 


language. Py xvi. 


The richnefs of a langua- 
ge confifts in the number of 
its primitives, and their ca- 
pacity of various compofition. 
The original fmple princip- 
les of the Galic make ir far 
excel any of the modern, 
and rival. the moft ancient 
languages. The little varie- 
gated flection of its nouns 
and verbs, which is peculiar 
to itfelf, and the abundance 
of its compofitions, render 
it capable of beautifully de- 
{cribing and exprefling the 

ene- 


Extraéts from Mr. 
Shaw’s Inquiry. 

the help of his fpear.. The- 
re was much of enchant- 
ments, fairies, goblins, in« 
cantations, rhimes, and the 
fecond fight. When [heard 
thofe of one country, I 
hear all; for they all re- 
peated in general the fame. 
and when I had 
the narration of a few, I 
P: 57. 
from the 


ftories : 


had every thing. 
I can fhew - 
language of religion, (for 
although Earfe was never 
the vehicle of learning, and 
fierce: chieftains would not 
fabmit to civil government, 
yet religion, blended with 
fuperitition, was in fome 
degree acknowledged by 
them ), from even 
the ftile of the pulpit at 
prefent in the Highlands, 
and the few books of piety 
they have lately publifhed, 
that the Irifh Galic was the 
lan- 


nay , 


G 3, ). 


SHaw contra SHAW. 


Extrafls from Mr. 


Shaw's Analy 1S. 


emotions .of the mind, 
without the aid of foreign 
words; hence itis, that the 
illiterate peafant on the 
hills of Scotland, haying, 
had. his 


mind ftored with a certain 


in his infancy , 


number of primitives and 
their diferent modes of in- 
fiefion,. by an eafy, though 
a various combination with 
a certain number of parti- 
cles, {peaks his language 
with elocution, a natural 
Demofthenes; and there is 
no word in the language, 
however compounded, but 
be underftands, 
this language deficient 


Neither is 
in 
the terms of art. In Ethics, 
Jurisprudence , Theology , 
and Natural Hiltory, words 
are not wanting to exprefs 
our thoughts, and to inftrud 
others: even in Mathema- 
tics, and Natural Philofophy 
in 


Extrads from Mr. 
Shaw's Inquiry. 
language of law, divinity, 
and poetry. .The common 


the Confeffion 
of Faith, the verfion of the 


Catechiim , 


Pfalms fung in churches, are 
written in Irifh; and the 
language of the minifter 
when he preaches, and the 
of 
the peafant’s prayer, border 
As they received 
in the Highlands their know- 
ledge of the Chriftian reli- 


gion from Icolumkill, and 


extemporaneous effufion 


upon it. 


Icolumkill from Ireland, all 
the terms in diyinity are im- 
mediately Irifh ,; and in the 
remote parts of the High- 
lands, at this day. not. well 
The Earfe dia- 
rather 


underftood, 
jest is 


words, having never been 


barren. \ of 


cultivated; and the preacher 
that introduces any idea be- 
yond the Calviniitic fyftem , 
is difficultly underitood. — 

It 


\ 


\ 


_flow es 


( 36) 


- SHAW contra Suaw. 


Extras from Mr. 
Shaws Analyfis. 

in all its parts, terms can 
éafily be teridered from the 
Greek into the Galic, by de- 
compofitg them in the orl+ 
ginal, and then translating 
and joiting them afrefhs ai 
advantage of which no mo- 
dern language is posfeffed. 
Fe oxi! waa 

Sounds are either quick or 
rough or fmooth, 
firong or feeble. From the 
various modifications of thefe 
in a language, 
haps, 
manners, the terhperamenit , 


may, per- 
be discovered , the 
and feelings of a people, at 
the time of its formation. 
The Gael, 


guage was formed, feem to 


when their lan- 


have been in that fate of fo- 
ciety, When the arts of pea- 
ce and war were not entirely 
when it Was an 
to “bind 
“the ftrong in arms; bit 
‘{pa- 


ftrangers 5 


approved maxim, 


‘Extras from Mr. 
Shaw's Inquiry: 
It will be in vain to reafo 
abstratedly , ever on’ m= 


raliry; and the! audience, | 
not only ftrangers to’ the 


fentiinent, but even to the 
expreffion , 
¢smprehend the fpeakers 
P. 65. 


When I afted, and pars 


‘ticularly thofe who were 


posfefled of any poetry; 
fongs , or tales, who Fionn 
was? — forheis not known 
by the name of Fingal by 
any: —- I was anfwered, 
that he was an Irifhman, 
if a man; for they fometi- 
ties thought him a giant ; 
and that he lived in Ire- 
land , and fometimes came 
over to hunt in the High- 
Jands. This is the nniver- 
fal voice of all the Highé 


landers , excepting thofe 
who are posfeffed of abili- 
ties 


; f 
cannot always 


< o7 ) 


SHAW contra SHAW. 


Extrafts from Mr. 
Shaw's Analyfis. 


“fare the feeble hand; be 
“g ftream of many tides 
‘“aoainift the foes of thy 
“people, bur like the gale 
“that moves the grafs, to 
“thofe who afk thy aid.” — 
Parcere fubjecdis, debellare 
fuperbos. Such was the ge- 
nius of the language in the 
days of Trenmor and of Fin- 
gal; and even\vow it is the 
moftt fuited, either to roufe 
the foul to feats of arins, or 
‘infpire pity in the relentlefs 

break ; 7 
“To foften rocks ; and 
bend the knotted oak.” 

P, cxxvil. 

No language is more fus- 
ceptible of rhyme than the 
Galic: it is not, like the 
Greek and Latin, chained to 
certain terminatiozs, which 
refufe rhyme; but at once 
adinits of all the variety of 


ail- 


Extracts from Mr. 
Shaws Inquiry. 


Z 


ties and knowledge to, per- 


\ 


ufe the work of Mr. Mac- 
pherfon , and are taught 
by nationality to fupport 


an idle coutroverly. 


4 


In the Chronicou Scotornm: 
from which the lift of the 
Scotch kings is taken; and 
the pretended mianufcripts , 
they fo much boaft of, to 
be feen in the Hebrides ; 
there is not one fyllable 
faid of fuch a name as Fin- 
A man fo thirfty af- 


would furely 


gal, 
ter fame , 
court am opportunity of 


imeet- 


Ch) 


- tions of fimilar letters, 


CWE. 


SHAW contra SHAW. 


Extras from Mr. 
Shaw's Analyfis. 


ancient and modern verfifica- 
tion. Final rhyme in Galic 
does not conféft in termina- 
but 
in the laft ftrongly pronoun- 
ced vowel or diphthong in 


a word, P, cxxix. 


The Galic poetry, unlike 


the Englifh, which is gene- 
rally confined to disfyllables 
and monofyllables, admits 
of words of any length, 
Galic poets mever yet wrote 
by any other rule, than the 
ear, and certain pieces of 
mufic; and for that reafon, 
ghough we may eafily fee, 
what fort of meafure each 


“piece delights in, the unifor- 


x 


mity of the fame number of 
fimilar meafures in every li. 
ne does not always return. 
gies 6-2 . 
The meafure of Offian’s 
poetry is very irregular and 
various. < Generally he has 

couplets 


- ExtraGs from Mr. 
Shaw's Inquiry. 


meeting the contemporary 


Romans, who certainly 


would not fail to make 


mention of fo great ahero. 


P. 35: : 


It is impoffible, if ever 
they eyfifted, that the bards 
and others, who could wri- 
te, within thefe three lat 
centuries, fhould nor haye 
W hatever 
fongs and epifodes Offian 


colle&ted them, 


fung, did not long furvive 
himfelf; and it was diffi- 
cult for former bards, to 
anticipate the compofitions 
of the 
P.r Ol. 


of chivalry, 


age 


All the Highlands Inis 
not yet been able to fhew 
three lines, excepting thofe 

Mr, 


( 89 ) 


SHAW 


Extras from Mr, 
Shaw's Analyfis, 


couples of eight, though 
they do not rhyme, and fe: 
ven, and fometimes nine 
fyllables. Thefe feet are 
moft commonly trochee and 
daayle. The trochee occu- 
pies the firft, daéyle the fe- 
cond and third, and a long 
fyllable ends the line, 


/ 


contra SHAW, 


Extrats from Mr, 
Share’s Inguiry. 
Mr. 


as afpecimen, and which, 


Macpherfon publifhed 


in reality, is his’ own trans- 
lation. If they believe them- 
felves, let them enjoy it, 
and not attempt to bully 
tye world into. a belief of 
that, for which no fort of 
evidence has het been pro- 
duced, 


After what has been faid, it is doubtful , 
whether the following paragraph of Mr. Shaw’s 
pamphlet, ought to be read with more furprife 


or contempt. 


It is taken verbatim from p. /37, 


where he fays, “I mever yet could disfemble nor 


“perfonate @ hypocrite. - 


Stheen dearer to me 


than 


Truth has always 


my country, IT can 


“fhow Dr. Johnfon, that there is one Scotch. 
“man who loves zruth better than his country, 
“and that Iam a fturdy enough moralift to des 
“clare. if,” 


Though the hurry of avocations,-more im- 
portant-to me than a deteGion of Mr. Shaw, 
(h) 3 has 
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has induced me to be very brief in discuffing 
the fubjeét: I fear, the reader will think, that 
more than enough, to confute: my antagonift, 
has been already written. But every day, that 
I delay the publication, brings new matter to 
my hands. Since my. defign has become known, 
‘L have had feveral. intimations relative to. the 
ftranze conduét and unequalled abfurdity of 
Mr. Shaw, during his inveffigaring peregrina- 
tion, to ufe the words of his patron, through 
the Highlands of Scotland. This fubje@t, how- 
ever, is too mean in itfelf, and too uninter- 
efting to the public, to merit their attention. 
It is fufficient to obferve, that it would be dif- 
ficult to diftinguifh, whether, our Inquirer's ya- 
nity or his folly was greateft. In places whe- 
re he was not known, at leaft where he thought 
he was not known, he endeavoured to pafs for 
‘a man of fortune , who was making a tour of 
pleafure. Where men were no ftrangers to his 
fituation, he became a fuppliant for fub{crip- 
tions to his Dictionary; thus ‘asfuming the cha- 
‘raéter of eentleman and beggar, as beft fuited 
his vanity or his neceflities. In fome places, 
however, what may be near the truth, came 
out; where he acknowledged, that he was tra- 
velling the Highlands , at the expence of fome 

per- 


/ 
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perfons in England, to gather facts and argu- 
ments againft the authenticity of Offian’s Poems. 
Though nothing , our author fays , is to be. 
implicitly taken for truth, there is an appearan- 
ce of it, in what has been laft mentioned. 
Though his expences could not have been great, 
and the horfes, he fo often and fo ponipously 
mentioned , were only Highland ponies: it can- 
not; be fuppofed, that from the wretched fti- 
_pend allowed to him as a private tutor, he 
could have defrayed thofe expences, {mall as 
they might have been. There is therefore rea- 
fon to believe, that another great writer loofed 
his purfesftrings for our author, upon the above 
occafion, .There was the more need for this 
feafonable aid, as the disagreeable manner of 
our traveller disgufted the people in general; 
and made them, with regard to him, depart 
from the charatteriftical hofpitality of their, 
country. To the inferior fort, who are, by na- 
ture polite and affable to ftrangers,.,his forward ‘ 
prefumption became intolerable; and their ayer- 
fion, to him and his i inquiries, was much height- 
ened, by the ftrange and unintelligible gibbe- 
rifh, which he fpoke, under the name of Guelic. 

No wonder, therefore , that they were fo. 
uncommunicative with refpect to a man, whont 


Ch). 3 they 


Cor) 


they disliked for his manner, and defpifed for 
his ignorance. 

Door Johnfon, fomewhere in the Rams- 
rer, advifes his reader, when he wifhes to 
know a man’s private character, to apply to 
his fervants. John Stewart, who attended Mr, 
Shaw through the Highlands in that capacity, 
is at prefent hair-dreffer to a friend of mine. 
I inquired, if he remembered of his matter 
creeping on all fours into houfes in the High- 
lands? He mentioned two inftances, as the on- 
ly ones* he could point out. He faid, they we- 
re oblixed to creep into Mr. Shaw’s father’s in 
the ife of Arran: The other inftance, I for- 
bear to mention, as it would add no Iuftre to 
Mr. Shaw’s character as a clergyman, 1am well 


= 


‘aware of the cenfure, I may meet with, even 


from the humane and liberal, for throwing. out 
this infinuation againft Mr. Shaw, on account 
of his original obfcurity. My benevolence is 
pafticularfy hurt,’ while juftice to my coun 
try compels my hand to draw the pidure: But 
a man brought up in one of the humbleft cot- 
tages in the Highlands, might have even deign- 
ed to enter others equally low, without any 
national refleétions. This obfervation flows not 
from that arrogance, with which asfuming 

wealth 
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wealth exfults over the ‘fons of mifery and dis- 
trefs. To convince Mr. Shaw , how little I 
would have confidered his poverty as a Stigma , 
had he atted the part of an honeft man; I 
{cruple not to inform him, that my own Sait 
ly, during the lifetime of my father, was re- 
duced from a flare of opulence, to a fituation 
nearly equal to his own. 

I inquired at the fame John Stewart, as 
to the amazing fums of money, which Mr. : 
Shaw talks of havine fpent for fnuff, whifky, 
&c, in the Highlands. As to. the fnuff, he de- 
clares, it did not coft Mr. Shaw one penny. 
Whifky and money, given for information, he 
believes , could not. exceed two guineas; at 
leaft he can depone, that it was within three; 
as he ufed generally to tell the people, after 
they had recited their poems, and he had ta- 
ken them down in writing, that they had no 
merit, and therefore he would give them no- 
thing for their trouble. Mr. Shaw fays, he ma- 
de offer to Profeflor Macleod of fo many half- 
crowns ; I wifh he had remembered another 
perfon, who ftoed fur more in need of them, 
and had furely a prior claim upon Mr. Shaw. 
This poor fellow wore his cloaths in Mr. Shaw’s 
fervice, who had the immorality to defraud him ~ 
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of his wages, of which he has never yet ree 
ceived, one fhilling. Mr. Shaw’s pretence for 
this. fraud was, that the fervant loft a pair of 
ftockings out,of his pocket, in eee to one 
of the ifles. 

But it is now hich time, to dismifs this 
disagreeable {ubject. The itridtures, I have ma- 
de , may perhaps be thought fevere, though 
juft. But our author, by infamously traduc- 
ing the characters of others, deprived himfelf of 
every kind of title to any lenity with refpe& 
to his own. His disregard to that common 
veracity , which prudence fuggefts, where prin- 
ciple fails, has been detected, expofed, and de- 
fervedly reprobated, in the courfe of thefe pa- 
ges. If the language ufed has been fometimes 
harfh, the reader muft afcribe that circumftance 
to a warmth of temper, in which an_ honeft 
indignation rifes againft every breach of truth. 

Mr. Shaw merits nothing, perhaps, beyond 
a contemptuous filence, or , at moft, that 
pointed ridicule, which cuts deeper than ferious 
refutation. But, had I even any talents for 
the former, the latter had become neceflary , 
as I was grofsly and publicly attacked by a 
man, to whom I had been ‘civil, if not friend- 
ly 5 in private life. 

Con- 
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ARGUMENT to Booxl. 


Cuchullin, (general of the Irifh tribes, in the 
minority of Cormac , king of Ireland ) fit- 
ting alone beneath a tree, at the gate of Tu- 
ra, a caftle of Ulfer, (the other chiefs hav- 
ing gone on a hunting party to Cromla, a 
neighbouring hill ) is informed of the landing 
of Swaran, king of Lochlin, by Moran, the 

‘fon of Fithil, one of his feouts. He conven- - 
es the chiefs; a council is held, and dispu- 
zes run high about giving battle to the. ene- 
my. Connal, the petty king of Togorma, 

and an intimate friend of Cuchullin, was for 
retreating , vill Fingal, king of thofe Calecdo- 
nians who inhabited the north- weft coaft of 

Scotland, whofe aid had been previously fol- 
licited, fhould arrive: but Calmar , the fon 
of Matha, lord of Lara, a country in Con- 
naught, was for engaging the enemy  iinme- 

Cuchullin, of himfelf willing 


zo fight, went into rhe opinion of Calmar.— 


diately. 


Marching towards the enemy, he miffed three 
of his braveft heroes , Fergus , Duchomar, 
and Caithbac. Fergus arriving , tells Cuchul- 
lin of the death of the two other chiefs ; 
which introduces the affeting epifode of Mor- 
ma, the daughter of Cormac. The ar- 
my of Cuchullin is deferied at a@ diftance by 


Swaran , 


ARGUMENT to Boox« L 
- Swaran, who fent the fon of Arno to obfer- 
ve the morions of the enemy, while he him- 
felf ranged his forces in order of battle. — 
The fon of Arno returning t0 Swaran, de- 
feribes to him Cuchullin’s chariot , and the 
terrible appearance of that hero. The armies 
engage, but night coming on, leaves the vice 
tory undecided. Cuchullin, according to the 
hofpitality of the times, fends to Swaran a 
formal invitation to a feaft, by his bard 
~Carril, the fon of Kinfena. Swaran 
vefufes to come. Carril relates to Cuchullin 
the ftory of Grudar and Braffolis. A party, 
by Connal's advice, is fent to obferve che 


enemy ; which clofes the action of the firft day. 
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UCHULLIN (1) fat by Tura’s wall; 

by the tree of the ruftling leaf, — —— 

His fpear leaned againft the mofly rock. His 
fhield lay by him on the grafs. As he thought 
of 


(1) Cvchullin, or rather Cuth-Ullin, the voice of 
Ullin, a poetical name given the fon of Semo by 
the bards, from his ‘commanding the forces of 
the Province of Ulfter againft the Ferbolg or Bel- 
ge, who were in poffeffion of Connaught. 
Cuchullin when very young married Bragela the 
daughter of Sorglan, and paffing over into Ire- 
land, lived for fome time with Connal, grand- 
fon by a daughter to Congal the petty king of 
Ulfter. His wifdom and valour in a fhort time 
gained him fuch reputation, that in the minori- 
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of mighty Carbar (2), a hero whom he flew 
in war; the fcout (3) of the ocean came, 
Moran (4) the fon of Fithil. 


(2) 
(3) 


Rife 


ty of Cormac the fupreme king of ireland, he 
was chofen guardian to the young king, antd fo- 
le manager of the war againft Swaran king of 
Lochlin. After a feries of great actions he was 
killed in battle fomtewhere in Connaught, in the 
twenty-feventh year of his age. He was fo re- 
markable for his firength , that to defcribe a 
ftrong man it has paffed into a proverb. “He 
has the ftrength of Cuchullin.” They fhew the 
remains of his palace at Dunfcaich in the Ifle of 
Skye; anda ftone, to which he boind his dog 
Luath, goes itill by his sname. 


Cairbar or Cairbre fignifies a ftrong mani. 


We may conclude from Cuchullin’s applying fo 
early for foreign aid, that the Irifh were not then 
fo numerous as they have fince been; which is 
a great prefumption againft the high antiquities. 
of that people. We have the teftimony of Taci- 
tus, that one legion only was thought fuficient , 
in the time of Agricola, to reduce the whole 
ifland underthe Roman yoke; which would -not 
probably have been the cafe, had the If{land been 
inhabited for any number of centuries before. 


(4 Moran fignifies many; and Fithil, or rather Fili, 


an inferioy bard. 
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Rife, faid the youth, Cuchullin, rife; I fee 
the fhips of Swaran. Cuchullin, many are the 
foe: many the heroes of the dark-rolling fea. 


Moran! replied the blue-eyed chief, thou 
ever trembleft, fon of Fithil. Thy fears have 
much increafed the foe. Perhaps it is the 
king (5) of the lonely hills, coming to aid me 
on green Ullin’s plains. 

I faw their chief, fays Moran, tall as a 
rock of ice. His fpear is like that blafted fir. 
His fhield like the riling moon, He fat on a 
rock on the fhore: his dark hoft rolled, like 


clouds, around him. - --- Many, chief of 
men! I faid, many are our hands of war. - - 
Well 


(5) Fingal the fon of Comhal, and Morna the 

daughter of Thaddu. His grandfather was Tra- 
“ thal, and great grandfather Trenmor , both of 
whom are often’ mentioned in the poem. — 
Trenmor, according to tradition, had two fons; 
Trathal , who fucceeded him in the Kingdom of 
Morven, atid Conar, called by the bards Conar 
the great, who was elected king of all Ireland, 
and was the anceftor of that Cormac who fat on 
the Irifh throne when the invafion of Swaran 
happened. It may not be improper here to ob- 
ferve, that the accent ought always to be placed 
en the lait fyllable of Fingal, 

AZ 
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--+ Well art thon named, the Mighty Man, 
but many ‘mighty men are feen from Tura’s 
windy walls. - - - - He anfwered “like a wave 
on a rock, who in this land appears like me? 
Heroes ,fand fot in my prefence: they «fall to 
earth Seapecth my hand. None: can meet Swa- 
ran in the’ fight but Fingal, king. of ftormy 
hills. Once we Wreftled.gon the heath of Mal- 
mor, (6)-and our heels“overturned the wood. 
Rocks fell from their place; and rivulets, chang- 
ino their courfe , fled murmuring from our 
ftrife. Three days we renewed our ftrife, and 
heroes ftood at a diftance and trembled. -On 
the fourth, Fingal fays, that the king of the 
ocean fell; but Swaran fays, he flood. Let 
dark Cuchullin yield to him that is ftrong as 
the ftorms of Malmor. 


* No: aaplied the pies eyed @hief, 1 will 
never yield to man., Datk Cuchullin will be 
great, or dead. Go, “Fithil’s fon, and take my 
. ee firike the founding thield¢ of Cabait.-(7) 
mo as It 


as 


« 


(6) Meal- mor —— a great bills 
(7) Cabait, or rather Cathbait , ANF GAaN to the 
hero, was fo reinarkable for his valour, that his 
fhield was made ufe of to alarm his. pofterity to 

the battles of the family. We find Fingal mak- 

ing 
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Tt hangs at Tura’s ruftling gate; found of 
peace is not its voice.’ My heroes fhall hear 
on the hill. 


He went and ftruck the boffy fhield. The 
hills and their rocks replied. The found {pread 
along the wood: deer ftart by the lake of roes, 
Curach (8) leapt from the founding rock; and 
Connal of the bloody fpear. .Crugal’s (9) 
breaft of {now beats high. The fon of Favi 
deaves the dark-brown hind. “Gr is the fhield 
of war, faid Ronnar, the fpear of Cuchullin,, 
faid Lugar. - - - - Son of the fea, put on thy 
arms! Calmar, lift thy founding fteel! Puno! 
horrid hero, rife: Cairbar, from thy red tree 
of Cromla. ; Bend thy white knee, O Eth; 
and defcend from the ftreams of Lena, 
Ca-olt, ftretch thy white fide, as thou moveft 
along the whiftling heath of Mora: thy fide 
that is white as the foam of the troubled fea, 

| when 


ing the fame ufe of his own thield , i in de ah 
book. — A horn was the moft common inftr us 
ment to call the army together, before the iny ent 


ae 


tion of bagpipes. 
(3) Cu-raoch fignifies the madnofy of battle. 


(9) Cruth-geal —— fair - complexions. 
J . A 3 


Pa 


(40) Cu-thon — the mournful found of waves. 


/ 
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when the dark winds pour ie! on the murmuz.« 
ing rocks of Cuthon. (10) 
Now I behold the chiefs in the pride of 


pe 


«their former deeds; their fouls are kindled at 


the? battles of old, and the a@ions of other 


‘times.- Their eyes are like flames of fire, and 


roll in’ fearch of the foes ‘of the land. = 


“Their mighty hands are! on their fwords; and 


lightnifig pours from their ‘fides of fteel. — 
They ‘came like ftreams from the mountains; _ 
each rufhed roating from his hill. Bright ‘are 
the chiefs of battle in the armour of their 
fathers. — Gloomy and dark their héroes 
followed, like the gathering of the rainy cl uds 
behind the red meteors.of heaven. — The 
founds of crafhing arms afeend. The grey 
dogs howl between. Unequally burfts the fong 
of battle; and rocking Cromla (14 ) ecchoes 


round. On Lema’s' dufky leath they ftood, 
like mift (12) that fhades the hills of autumn, 


when 


“(u) Crom - leach fignified a place of worfhip. among 
the Druids. It is hére the proper name of a hill 
on the coaft of Ullin or Ulfter. 

(12) vePélyosw ésomdreg ase Kooviwy 
Naveutyss teyoey em omporrohoiowy opera. 


Areéuncy  . Hom. Il. 5. v, $22. 
‘ri Se 
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es, broken and dark it fettles hioh, and lifts 
its head to heaven. 


Hail, faid Cuchullin, fons of the narrow 
vales; hail, ye hunters of the deer. Another 
{port is drawing near: it is like the dark rol- 
ling of that wave on the coaft. Shall we fight, 
or yield green Innisfail (1) 
~ © Connal (2) {peak , thou 


ye fons oe i 
to Lochlin? 


firft of men! thou breaker of the fhields ' 


thou haft often fought with Lochlin; wilt thou 
_lift thy father’s fpear? | 


Cuchullin! calm the chief replied, the 
fpear of Connal is keen. It delights to fhine 
) a 

So when th’ embattled clouds in dark array, 
‘Along the [kies their gloomy lines display 5 
The low-hung vapours motionlefs andefill - 
Reft on the fummits of the fhaded ‘hill Pope. 


(1) Ireland fo called from a coleniy hat fettled. the- 
re, called Falans. —~ Innis ~-fail, 7. e. the Iland 
of the Fa-il or Falans. 


(2) Connal,; the friend of Cuchullin, was the fon 
of Cathbait, prince of Tongorma or the ifland 
of, blue waves, probably one of the Hebrides. 
His mother was Fioncoma the daughter of Con- 
gal. He had a fon by Foba of Cofnachar -neflar , 
who was afterwards king ef Uliter. For his 


A 4 fer_. 


~ 


eo 


- 
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in battle, amd to. mix with the blood of thous 
fands. ¢But tho’ my hand is bent on war, 
my heart is for the peace of Erin. (3), Be- 
hold, thou. firft in Gormac’s war, the fable 
fleet of Swaran. His mafts are as numerous 
on our coaft, as reeds in the lake of Lego. 
His {hips are .like forefts cloathed with mitt, 
when the trees yield by - cura to the {qually 
wind. Many. are his chiefs in battle. Connal 
is for peace. — Fingal would fhun his arm, 
the firft of mortal men: Fingal that {catters _ 
the mighty, as ftormy winds the heath; when 
the ftreains roar thro’ ecchoing Cona:’ and night 
fettles ‘with all her clouds on the hill, 

- Fly, 


fervices in the war againft Swaran, & had lands 
conferred on him, which, from his name, we- 
re called Tir -chonnuil: or Tir -connel ze, the 
land of Connal, 


(3) Erin, .a name of Ireland; from ear or iar Wel, 

and im an ifland. This name was not always 
confined to Ireland, for there is the higheft pro- 
bability , that the Terne of the ancients was Bri- 
tain to the North -of the’ Forth. — For Ierne 
is faid to be to the North of Britain, which 
eould not be meant of Ireland. 
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Fly, thou chief of oe Calmar, (4) 
the fon of Matha; Fly, Connal,, to thy filent 
hills, where the {pear of battle never fhones 
purfue the dark-brown deer of Cromla: and 
ftop with thine arrows the bounding roes of 
Lena. ‘But, blue-eyed fon of Semo, Cuchul- 
lin, ruler of the war, fcatter thou the fons of 
Lochlin (5), and roar thro’ the ranks of their 
pride. Let no veffel of the kingdom of Snow 
bound on the dark-rolling waves of Inis-to- 


re (6). O ye dark winds of Erin rife! roar 


ye whirlwinds of the, heath ! Amidft the tem- 
peft let me die, torn in a cloud” ‘by angry 
ghofts of men; amidft the tempeft let Calmar 
die, if ever chace was fport to him fo much 
as the battle of fete 


Miho 


Calmar'!. ie! replied the chiets I never 
fed, O Matha’s fon. I was fwift with my 
friends’ in battle, but’ {mall is the fame of 
Connal, The battle ‘was won in my prefence, 

| ee and 

(4) Calm-er, a ‘frong man. 
(5) The Galic name of Scandinavia in general ; 3 Ina 

- more confined fenfe that of the peninfula of Jut. 

aig 
(6) Phy. tore, the Ifland of whales, the ancient 
_ marfe of the Orkney iflands. _ ee 
A 5 athe 


Mo. . RINGAL) Mooe’! 
‘and the jalan Danie But, fon of Semo, 


hear my voice, regard the ancient throne of 


ens Cormac. Give wealth: ‘and half the land. for 


peace, till Fingal come with battle. Or, if 
war he) thy choice, I lift the fword andfpear. 
My joy fhall be in, the midft of thonfands , 
and my foul brighten in the gloom of the 


ver 


To me, Cuchullin replies, pleafant is the 
noife of arms: pleafant as the thunder of heaven 
before the fhower of Spring. But gather all 
the fhining tribes, that I, may view the fons 
of war. .Let them move along the heath, 
bright as the fun-fhine before a ftorm 5 when 
the weft wind colle&s the clouds, and the oaks 
bi Morven eccho along ‘ie fhore. | 


But where are my ‘friends in battle ? The 
companions of my arm,.in danger? Where art 
thou, whitebofom’d Cathbat?- Where jis. that 
cloud in war, Duchomar [7]? and hat ‘thou 


left me, 6 Fergus [8]! in .the day- of. the 
fiorm? Fergus, firft in our joy at the feaft! 


fon of Roffa! arm of death! comeft thou like a 
; roe 
[7] Dubhchomar,. 4 blak wel fhaped man. 
[3] Fear - guth , —— the-man of the word; or a come 
mander Of army. 


. |= 
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roe [9] from) Malmor? Like a hart from the 
ecchoing hills? - Hail thou fon of Roffa! 
what fhades the foul of war? 


Four ftones [10], replied the chief, rife 
on-the grave of Cathbat. _ Thefe hands 
have laid in earth Duchomar, that cloud in 


war. Cathbat, thou fon of Torman, thou wert | 
a fun-beam on the hill. And thou, 6 
valiant Duchomar, like the mift of marfhy La- 


no; when it fails over the plains of autumn 
and brings death to the people. Morna, thou 
faireft of maids! calm is thy fleep in the cave 
of the rock, Thou haft fallen in darkne‘%s like 

a 


[9] Be thou like a roe or young -hart on the moun- 
tains of Bether. SALOMON’S Sony. 


[io] This paflage alludes to the mayner of burial 
among the ancient Scots. They opened a grave 
fix or eight feet deep: the bottom was lined 
with fine clay; and on this they laid the body 
of the deceafed, and, if a warrior, his ford, 
and the heads of twelve arrows by his fide. 

. Above they laid another ftrarum of clay, in - 
which they placed the horn of a deer, the fymr ~ 
bol of hunting. The whole was covered with 

- a fine mold, and four ffones placed on end, to 
miark the extent of the grave. Thefe are the 
four ftones alluded to here, 
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a ftar, that fhoots athwart the defart, when 
the traveller is alone, and mourns the transient 
beam. ae 


Say, faid Semo’s blue-eyed fon, fay how 
fell the chiefs of Erin? Fell they by the, fons 
of Lochlin,,,ftriving in the; battle of heroes? 
Or what confines the, chiefs of Cromla to the 
dark and narrow honfe [11]? 


Cathbat, replied the hero, fell by the 
fword of Duchomar, at the oak of the noifly 
ftreams. Duchomar came to Tura’s cave, and 
{poke to the lovely Morna. 


Morna [12],  faireft among’ women, lo- 
vely daughter of Cormac-cairbar. Why in 
the circle of ftones; in the cave of the rock 
alone? The ftream murmurs hoarfely. The 
‘old tree’s “groan is in the wind. The lake is 
troubled before thee, and dark are ‘the clouds 
of the fky. But thou art like fnow on the 
heath; and thy hair like the mift of Cromla; 
when it.curls on the rocks, and fhines to the 
beam of the weft. Thy breafts are like 


two 
* {11] The-grave. —— The houfe appointed for all 
living. Jos. 


{12] Muirne or Morna , @ woman geloved by all. 
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two fmooth rocks feen from Branno of . the 
ftreams. ‘Thy arms like two white” pillars in 
the halls of the mighty Fingal. 

From whence, the white- armed’ maid re« 
plied, from whence Duchomar , the moft ¢glgo- 
my of men? Dark are thy brows and terrible. 
Red are thy rolling eyes. Does Swaran appear 
‘on the fea? What of the foe, Duchomar? 

From the hill I return, O Morna, from 
the hill of the dark-brown hinds. Three have 
I flain with my bended yew. Three with my 
Love- 
ly daughter of Cormac , I love thee as my 
» foul. I have flain one ftately deer for 
thee. High was his branchy head; and 
fleet his feet of wind. 

Duchomar! calm the maid replied, I love 
thee not, thou gloomy man. Hard is thy 
heart of rock, and dark thy terrible brow. But 
Cathbat, thou fon of Torman [1], thou art 
the love of Morna. Thou art like a fun-beam 
on the hill in the day of the gloomy ftorm. 
Saweft thou the fon of Torman, lovely on the 
hill of his hinds? Here the daughter of Cor- 
mac waits the coming of Cathbat. 


long bounding dogs of the chace. 


And » fe 


[1] Torman, Thunder. This is the true origin of 
the Jupiter Taramis of the Ancients. , 
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And lone fhall Morna wait, Duchomar 
faid, his blood’ is on my fword. Long 
fhall Morna wait for him. He fell at Branno’s 
ftream. High on Cromla I will raife his tomb, 
daughter of Cormac-csairbar; but fix thy love 
en Duchomar, his arm is ftrong as a {torm. 

And is the fon of Torman fallen? faid the 
maid of the tearful eye. Is he fallen on his 
ecchoing heath; the youth with the breaft of 
fnow? he that was firft in the chace of the 
hill; the foe of the ftrangers of the ocean! 
Duchomar, thou art dark [2] indeed, and cruel 
is thy arm to Morna. But give me that {word, 
my foe; I love the blood of Caithbat. 

He gave the fword to her tears; but fhe 
pierced his manly breaft. He fell, like the 
bank of a mountain-ftream; ftretched out his 
arm, and faid. 

Daugther of Cormac - cairbar , thou haft 
fain Duchomar. The fword is cold in my 
breaft; Morna, I feel it cold. Give me to 
Moina [3] the maid; Duchomar was the 
dream of her night. She will raife my tomb; 
and the hunter fhall feeit and praifeme. But draw 
the {word from my breaft ; Mente the fteel is cold. 

She 
{2] She alludes to his name —— the dark mam 
13] Moina, foft in temper and perfon. 
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She came, in all her tears; fhe came, and 
drew it from his breaft. He pierced her white 
fide with fteel; and ipread her fair locks on 
the ground. Her burfting blood founds from 
her fide: and her white arm is ftained with. 
red.’ Rolling in death fhe lay, and Tura’s cave ‘ 
anfwered to her groans. 


. Peace, faid Cuchullin, to the fouls of 
the heroes; their deeds were great in danger. 
Let them ride around [4] me on clouds; and 
fhew their features of war: that my foul may 
be {trong in danger; my arm like the thunder 
But be thon on a moon- 


of heaven. 
beam, 6 Morna, near the window of my reit; 
when my thoughts are of peace; and the din 
of arms is over. Gather the ftrength of 
the tribes, and move to the wars of Erin. = 
Attend the car of my battles; rejoice in the 
Place three {pears 


noife of my courfe. 
by my fide; follow the bounding of my fteeds; 
that my foul may be ftrone in my friends, when 
the battle darkens round the beams of my fteel. 
: As 

[4] It was the opinion then, as indeed it is to this 
day, of foime of the Highlanders , that the fouls 

ef the deceafed hovered round their living 
friends; and fometimes appeared to them, when 

. they were about to enter on any great undertaking. 


‘ 
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As rufhes a ftream [5] of foam from the 
dark fhady fteep of Cromla; when the thunder 
is rolling above, and dark-brown night on 
half the hill. So fierce, fo vaft, fo terrible 
rufhed on the fons of Erin. The. chief. like 
a whale ofiocesn, whom all his billows follow, 
poured valour forth as a ftream, rolling his 
might along the fhore, 

The fons of Lochlin heard the noife as 
the found of a winter-ftream. Swaran ftruck 
his boffy fhield, and called the fon of Arno. 
What murmur rolls along the hill like the 
gathered flies of evening? The fons of Innis- 
fail defcend, or ruftling winds roar in the di- 
ftant wood. Such is the noife of Gormal befo- 

re 
[5] Qe o ore ysiuaggor rorapos, nor’ coesPe 
GeovTEc | 

E; pusyeynsiay cuuPaddrsroy oBoimov udwo, 

Koevav iu peyddwy nolayg tvrocbe xa- 

eadoyc. Hom, 

As torrents roll encreaf’d by numerous. rills 

With rage impetuous down the ecchoing hills; 

Rulh to the vales, and pour’d along the plain, 

Roar thro’ a thoufand channels to the main. 

Pore, 

Aut “bi decurfu rapido de montibus altis, 

Dant fonitum {pumofi amnes, © in equora currunt, 

Quisque funm populatus iter. VIRG. 
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re the white tops of my waves arife. O fon 
of Arno, afeend the hill and view the dark 
face of the heath, 

He went, and trembling, fwift returned. 
His eyes rolled wildly round. His heart beat 
high againft his fide.. His werds were faulter- 
ing, broken, flow. 

Rife, fon of ocean; rife, chief of the dark- 
brown fhields. 1 fee the dark, the mountusin- 
ftream of the battle: the deep-moying ftrength 


of the fons of Erin ‘The car, the car of 


battle comes, like the flame of death; the ra- 
pid car of Cuchullin, the noble fon of Semo. 
It bends behind like a wave near a rock; like 
the golden mift of the heath. Irs fides are 
emboffed with ftones, and fparkle like the fea 
round the boat of night. Of polifhed yew. is 
its beam, and its feat of the fmootheft bone. 
The fides are replenifhed with fpears; and the 
bottom is the footftool of heroes. Before the 
right nage the car is feen the fnorting horfe, 
The highmaned, broad - brealted , proud’, high- 
leaping, ftrong fteed of the hill, Loud and 
refounding is his hoof; the {preading ‘ef his 
mane above is like that ftream of {moke on 
the heath. Bright are the fides of the fteed, 
‘and his name is SulingSifadda. 

| 2, Wee Before 
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Before. the left fide of the car is feen the 
fnorting horfe. The dark-maned , high -head- 
ed, ftrong hoofed , fleet, bounding fon of 
the hill: his name is Dusronnal among the ftor- 
my fons of the {word. A thoufand thongs 
bind the car on high. Hard polifhed. bits fhi- 
ne in a wreath of foam. Thin thongs, bright- 
ftudded with gems, bend on the ftately necks 
of the fteeds. The fteeds, that like wreaths 
of mift fly over the ftreamy vales. The wild- 


nefg of deer is in their, courfe, the ftrength 
of the eagle defcending on her prey. Their 
_noife is like the blaft of winter on the fides 
of the {now-headed Gorgnal [ 6]. 

Within the car ts feen the chief; the 
ftrong ftormy fon of the fword; the’ hero’s na- 
me is Cuchullin, fon of Semo king of fhells. 
His red cheek is like my polifhed yew. The 
look of his blue-rolling eye is wide beneath 
the dark arch of his brow. His hair flies from ~ 
his head like a flame, as bending ferward hé 
wields the fpear. Fly, king of ocean, fly; he 
comes, like a ftorm , along the ‘ftreamy vale. 

When did I Aly , replied - king, from 
the battle of many fpears? When did I fly, fon 
‘ of Arno, chief of the x a foul? I met the 


ftorm 
£6] A hill of Lochlin, 


& 
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ftorm of Gormal, when the foam of my *waves? 
was high; I met the ftorm of the clouds: andi 
fhall 1 fly from a hero? Were. it Fingal him-: 
felf, my foul fhould not darken before him. = 
Rife to the battle, my thoufands; pour round 
ime like the ecchoing main. Gather round the 
bright fteel of your king; ftrong as the rocks 
of my land; that meet the itorm with joy, 
and ftretch their dark woods to the wind, 
‘As autumn’s [7] dark ttorms pour’ from 
two ecchoing hills, towards each“other approach- 
E ott ihe 
(7] The’ reader may compare this paffage with a-fi- 
milar one in Homer, Iliad. 4. v. 446. 
Now fhield with fhield;: with helinet helinet 
» clot *d 
To armour ‘armour , lance to lanee oppof’d, 
Hof againft hoft, with thadowy {quadrons drew, ; 
, The founding darts im iron tempetts flew ; 
With ftreami ling biood the flipp’ry fields are dy’d, 
And flaughter’ d heroes wap the dreadful tide. 
q POPE, 
Statius has’ very happily imitated Homer. ; 
Fam clypens clypeis, umbone repellitur umbo, 
| Enfe minax enfis, pede pes, @ cufpide cufpis, &c. 
_ Arms on armour crafhing, bray’d 
Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 
Of brazen chariots rag’d, Ke. MILTON: 


Big 
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ed the heroes. ——— As two dark  ftreams 
from high rocks meet, and mix and roar on 
the piain; loud, rough and dark /in_ battle, 
meet Lochlin and Innis- fail. Chief mixed his’ 
ftrokes with. chief, and man with man; fteel , 
clanging, founded on iteel, helmets are cleft 
on high. Blood burfts and fmoaks around. — 
Strings, twang on the polifhed yews. Darts 
ruth along the fky. Spears fall like the circles 
of light, that gild the ftormy. face of might. 
As the troubled noife of the ocean, when 
roll the waves on high; as the laft peal of the 
thunder of heaven, fuch is the noife of battle. 
Though Cormac’s hundred bards were there to 
give the war to fone; feeble were the voices 
of a hundred bards, to fend the deaths to futu- 
re times. For many were the falls of the he- 
roes; and wide poured the blood of the valiant. 
Mourn, ye fons of fone, the death of the 
noble Sithallin [8]. -—-—— Let the fighs* of 
Fidna rife on the dark heaths of her lovely 
Axdan. They fell, like two hinds of the 
defart, by the hands of the mighty Swaran ; 
when, in the midit of thoufands he roared; 
like the fhrill {pirie of a ftorm, that. fits dim, 
on 


[8] Sithallin fignifres a handfome “man; — Fidéna, «@ 
fair maid; — and Ardan, pride. 


7 
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on the clouds of Gormal, and ‘ee the’ death 
of the mariner. 

Nor flept thy hand by thy Gide, chief of 
the ifle of iniff [9]; many were the deaths 
ef thine arm,’ Cuchullin, ‘thou fon of Semo. 
His fword was like the beam of heaven, when 
it pierces the fons of the vale; when the people” 
are blafted and fall, and all the hills are burn- 
ing around. Dusronna! [1o] {norted 
over the bodies of heroes; and Sifadda [11] 
bathed his hoof in blood. The battle lay be- 
hind them, as groves overturned on the defart 
of Cromla; when the blaft has paffed the heath, 
laden with the {pirits of night. 


Weep on the rocks of roaring winds, 6 
maid of Inistore [12], bend thy fair head 
over 

{9] The Ifle HF Sky; not improperly called the Ifle o 

mift; as its high hills, which catch the cae 
from the weftern ocean, occafion almoft continu- 
al rains. 

{10} One of Cuchullin’s horfes. Dabhftron- gheal. 

£11] Sith-fadda, i. ec. a long ftride. 

[iz] The maid of Inistore was the daugther of Gorlo, 
king of Inistore or Orkney iflands. ‘Trenar was 
brother tothe king of Iniscon, fuppofed to be one 
of the iflands of Shetland. @he Orkneys and 
Shetland ywere at that time fubjed to the king of 

By “ Loch- 
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over. the waves, thou fairer) than’ the fpirit of 
the hills; when it moyes in a-{un-beam at 
noon over the filence of Morven. He is fallen! 
thy youth is low;,. pale. beneath. the, {word of 
Cuchullin.. No-;more fhall) valour raife. the” 
youth to match the blood of kings. + ‘Te: 
nar, lovely Trenari,died, thou maid of. Inisto- 
re. His gray dogs are howling at home, and 
fee his pafling ghoft.. His bow is in,the hall 
unftrung, No found is in. the heath. of his 
hinds. 

As roll a thoufand waves to the, rocks, fo 
Swaran’s hoft came on; _ as meets a rock a 
thoufand waves, fo. Innis-fail met)Swaran, 
Death raifes all his voices around, and mixes 
with the found of fhields. Each hero is 
a pillar of darknefs, and the fword a beam of 
fire in his hand, The field ecchoes from wing 
fp wing , as a hundred, hammers, that rife by 
turns on the red fon of the furnece. 


Whoa 


‘Lochlin. We find, that the dogs of Tyenar are fén- 
fible at home of the death of their mafter, the ve- 
ry inftant he is killed. —— It was the opinion of 
the times, that the fouls of heroes went immedia- 
tely after death to the hiils of their country , and 
the fcenes they frequented the moft happy time of 
their life. (It was thought too, that dogs and hor: 
fes faw the ghofts of the deceafed, 


i 


» ’ 
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‘Who are thefe on Lichataphent, ‘ak are 
fo gloomy and dark? Who. are thefe like two 
clouds [1], and their fwords like lightning 
above them? “The little hills are troubled 
around, and .thé rocks tremble with all their 
mofs. Who is it but Ocean's fon and 
the car-borne chief of Erin? Many are the 
anxious eyes of their friends ) as they fee them 
dim.on the heath, Now night: conceals. the 
chiefs in her clouds, and ends the terrible fight. 

It was on Cromla’s fhagey fide that Dore: 
Jas placed the deer [ 2] the early fortune of 

the 


ies As when) two black clouds,~ 
With “heaven's ariillery fraught, come rath O11, 
Over the Cafpian. MALTON, § 
[2] The ancient manner of preparing feait after 
A. 
pit lined with finooth ftones was made; and near 


hunting is handed down by tradition. 


» “at ftood -a-heap of fimooth flat ftones of the 
Hint Kind, The ftones as well as the pit «were 
“properly heated with heath. Then they laid 
fome venijon in the bottom, and a ftratum ‘of 
the ftones above it; and thus they-did alrernately;s 
gill the pit was full, The whole was covered 

ever with heath to confine the fteam, Whether 

this is probable, I cannot fay, bot fome pits are 
fhewn, which, the vulgar fay, were ufled in 


‘ that wiariner. 
we 
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the chace, Ibcfore the heroes left the hill, —— 
A hundred youths collect the heath; ten heroes 
blow the fire; three hundred chufe the polifh’d 
ftones. The feaft is {moaking wide. 

Cuchullin, chief of Erin’s war, refumed 
his mighty foul. He ftood upon his beamy 
fpear, and fpoke to the fon of fongs; to Car- 
vil of other times, the gray-haired fon of 
Kinfena [3]. Is this feaft fpread for me alone 
‘and the king of Lochlin on Ullin’s fhore, far 
from the deer of his hills, and founding halls 
of his feafts? Rife, Carril of other times, and 
carry my words to Swaran; tell him that came 
from the roaring of waters, that Cuchullin 
gives his feaft. Here let him liften to the 
found of my groves amidft the clouds of 
night. For cold and bleak the blufterine 
winds rufh over the foam of his feas. Here 
let him praife the trembling harp, and hear 
the fongs of heroes, 

Old Casril went, with fofteft voice, and 
called the king of dark-brown fhields. Rife 
from the fkins of thy -chace, rife, Swaran 
king of groves. Cuchullin gives the joy 
of “hells - partake ‘the feaft of Erxin’s blue- 
eyed chief, > 


He 


{2} Cean-feana, 7 ec the head of the people. 
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: He" anfwered like the fullen found of 
~Cromla before aftorm. Though all thy daugh: 
ters, Innis- fail! fhould extend their arms of 
{now ; raife high the heavings, of their breatts; 
and foftly roll their eyes of love: yet, fixed 
as Lochlin’s thoufand rocks, here Swaran fhall 
remain; till morn, with, the young beams of 
my eaft, fhall light »me to the death of Cuch- 
ullin. Pleafant to my ear is Lochlin’s wind, 
It rufhes over my feas.. It {peaks aloft in 
all my fhrowds, and brings my ereen forefts 
to my mind; the green forefts of Gormal, that 
often ‘ecchoed to my winds, when my 
{pear was red’in the chace of the boar. Let 
dark Cuchullin yield to me the ancient 
throne of Cormac, or Erin’s torrents fhall fhew from 
their hills the red foam of the blood of his pride.’ 

Sad is the found of Swaran’s voice, ° faid 
Carril of other times : | 

Sad to himfelf alone, faid the blue-eyed 
fon of Semo. But, Carril, raife thy voice on 
high , and tell the deeds of other times. Send 
thou the night away in fong; end give the . 
joy of grief. For many heroes and maids of 
love have moved on Innis-fail, And lovely 
are the fongs of woe, that are heard on Albion’s 
rocks; whem the noife of the chace is over, 


+. ey it gag 


yi 
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‘and the ftreams of Cona anfwer to the voice 
of Offian [4]. - 


°In other days [5], Carril replies, came 
the fons-of Ocean to Erin. A thoufand veffels 
bounded over the waves to Ullin’s lovely plains, 
The fons of Innis -fail arofe to meet the race 
of dark-brown fhiélds.. Cairbar,; firft of men, 
was there, and Grudar, ftateiy youth. Long 
had they ftrove for the {potted bull, that lowed 
on Golbun’s [6] ecchoing heath. Each. claim- 


t ed 
- [4] Offian, the fon of Fingal and author of the poem. 
’ One cannot but admire the addrefs of the poet, 


in putting his own) praife fo naturally, into the 

* mouth of Cuchullin. The Cona “here mentioned 

is perhaps that {mal]l river, that runs through Glen- 

co in Argylefhire. One of the hills, which en- 

‘ viron that romantic valley, is ftill called Scorna- 
‘fena, or the hill of Fingal’s people. 

[5] This epifode is introduced with propriety. Calmar 
and Connal, two of the Irifh heroes , had dispu- 
ted warmly before;the battle about engaging ithe 
enemy, Carril endeavours to reconcile them with 
the ftory.of Cairbar aud Grudar 5 who, tho’ ene- 
mies before, fought fide by fide in the war. 

The poet obtained his aim, for we find Calmar 
éi i § and Connal perfedly reconciled in the third book. 
£6} Golb-bhean, as well as Cromnleach, fignifies 

_ a krooked hill. it is here the name of a mountain 

in the county of Sligo. 
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ed him as histown; and death was often at 
the point of their fteel, oh 


Side by fide the heroes fought, and the 
ftrangers of Ocean fled. Whofe name was’ faiter 
on the hill, than the name of Cairbar: and 
Grudar!" But ah! why -ever- lowed’ the 
bull on» Golbun’s ecchoing heath?’ They faw 
him leaping like the fnow. 2: ‘Fhe: wrath ‘of thé 
chief returned! | gid 79 


On Lubar’s [7 ] grafly banks they fought : 
and Grudar, like “a fun-beam, fell. Fiat 
Cairbar caine to the vale of the ecchoing Tura, 
where Braffolis [8], fatreft of his fitters, all 
“alone , raifed the fong of grief. She fune of 
‘the aétions of Grudar, the youth of her fecret 
foul. She mourned him in the field of 
blood; but fill fhe hoped for his’ return. Her 
white bofom | “is feen from her robe, as the 
moon from the clouds of night. Her voice 
was fofter than the harp, to raife the fone of 
etief. Her foul was fixed on Grudar ; the 
fecret look of tes eye was his’ When 
fhalt thou come, in. thine arms , thou mighty 


in the war? 
Take 


A 


{ 7].Lubar — a river in n Ulfter, § Labhar, loud, nobly. 


L8] Braffolis ‘fignifies a woman sob) a white breaf. 
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Take, Braffolis, Cairbar came and faid, ta- 
ke, Braffolis, this fhield of blood. Fix it on 
high within my hall, the armour of my foe. 
Her foft heart beat againft her fide. Distracted, 
pale, fhe flew. She found her youth in all 
his blood; fhe died on Cromia’s heath. Here 
refts their duft, Cuchullin; and thefe two lo- 
nely yews, fprung from their tombs, with to 
meet on high. Fair was Braffolis on the plain, 
‘ and Grudar on the hill, The bard fhall pre- 
ferve their names, and repeat them to future 
times. 

Pleafant is thy voice, O Carril, faid the 
blue-eyed chief of Erin, and lovely are the 
words of cther times. They are like the calm 
fhower [9] of {pring , when the fun looks on 
the field, and the light cloud flies over the 
hills. © ftrike the harp in praife of my love, 
the lonely fun- beam of Dunfcaich. Strike the 
harp in the praife of Bragéla [10], of her that 

I 


[9] Homer compares foft piercing words to the fall 
of fnow. 
— emexn vidadecow éoimore melusplyciv. 
But when he fpeaks, what elocution flows ! 
Like the foft fleeces of defcending fnows. Popr. 
[Io] Bragéla was the daughter of Sorglan, and the 
wife of Cuchullin. —- Cuchullin, upon the 
" death 


? 
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i left in the Ife of Mitt, the fpoufe of Semo’s 
fon. Doft thou raife thy fair face from the 
rock, to find the fails of Cuchullin? The 
fea is rolling far diftent, and its white foam 


fhall deceive thee for my fails. Retires for it 
is night, my love, and the dark winds figh 
in thy hair. Retire to the halls of my feafts, 
and think of the times that are paft: for I will 
not return, till the ftorm of war is ceafed. O 
Connal, fpeak of wars and arms, and fend her 
fiom my mind; for lovel? with her raven - hair 
is the white-bofomed daughter of Sorglan. 

— C€onnal, flow to fpesk, replied, Guard 
acainft the race of Ocean. Send thy troop 
of night abroad, and watch the ftreneth of 


Swaran. Cuchullin! I am for peace,, till 


the race of the defart come; till Fingal come, 
the firft of men, and beam, like the fun, on 


our fields. 

The 
death of Artho, fupreme king of Ireland, paffed 
_ over into Ireland, probably by Fingal’s order, to 
take upon him tme adminiftration of affairs in 
that kingdom, during the minority of Cormac the 
fon of Artho. He left his wife Bragéla in 
Dunfcaich, the feat of the family, in the ifle of 
‘Sky, where the remains of his ~palace is full 
fhewn; and a ftone, to which he bound his 

dog Luath, goes itill by his name. 


a 
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‘ 


The hero ftruck the fhield of his alargis —— 
the warriors of the night moved on, The reft 
lay in the heath: of the deer, and flept amidft 
the dufky wind. The ghofts [11] of 
the lately dead were near, and fwam on gloomy™ 
clouds. And far diftant, in the dark filence 
of Lena, the feeble voices of death were heardi 


‘ 


FINGAL , 

[11] It was long the opinion of the ancient Scots ,, 
that a ghoft was heard fhrieking near the place,. 
where a death was to happen foon after, The 

bs) accounts given to this day, among the vulgar, 

of this extraordinary matter , are very poetical. 
The ghoft comes mounted on a meteor; ‘and 

furrounds twice or thrice the place deftined for 
the perfon to die; and then goes along the road, 

through which the funeral is to pafs, fhrieking 

at intervals; at laft, the meteor and ghoit disap- 
pear above the burial place. fut 
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The ghoft of Crugal, one of the Irifh heroes who 
was killed in baztle, appearing to Connal, fore- 
tels the defeat of Cuchullivn in the next battle ; 
and earneftly advifes him zo make peace with 
Swaran. Connal communicates the vifion; but 
Cuchullin is inflexible; from a principle of 
honour he would not be che firft to fue for 

. peace, and he refolved t0 continue tke war. 
Morning cones 3 Swaran propofes dishonorable 
terms to Cuchullin, which are rejeed. The 
battle begins, and is ovbftinately fought for 
fome time, until, upon the flight of Grumal, 
the whole Irifh army gave way. Cuchullin 
and Connal cover their retreat: Carril leads 
them to a neighbouring hill, whither they 
are foon followed by Cuchullin himfelf, who 
defcries the fleet of Fingal making towards 
the coaft; but, night coming on, he loft fight 
of it again. Cuchullin , dejetted after his 
defeat, attributes his ill fuccefs to the death 
of Ferda his friend, whom he had killed fome 
time before.. Carvil, to fhew, that ill fuccefs 
did not always attend thofe who innocently 
killed their friends, introduces rhe epifode of 
Comal and Galvina. 
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BOOK II. 


\ 


(ONAL [1] lay by the found of the 

mountain ftream, beneath the aged tree, 
A ftone, with its mofs, fupported his head. 
Shrill thro’ the heath of Lena, he heard the 


voice 


{1] The fcene of Connal’s tepofe is familiar to thofe 
who have been in the Highlands of Scotland. The 
poet removes him to a diftance from the army ; 
to add more horror to the defcription of Crugal’s 
ghoft by the lonelinefs of the place. It perhaps 
will not be disagreeable to the reader, to fee how 
two other ancient poets handled a Similar fubjed. 


Frey 8 em oxy Tlzrpoudzos deshoro 
Tluyr’ urd péyebos re UY OLtceT oe Hor’ einulec 
Kor Qovzv, &e. Fo Mm, 0. 23, 

C 
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voic® of | night. At diftance from thie heroes 
he lay, for the fon of the {word feared no foe. 
, Me 


When lo! the fhade, before his clofing eyes 
Of fad Patroclus rofe or feem'd té rife y! 
In,the fame ro obe he living wore; he came 
In Aagure, voice, and pleafing look the fame. 
The forny familiar hover’d o’er his head, 
And Sleeps Achilles thus? the phantom. faid, 
. POPE, 


In fommnis eccée atte oculos miceftiffimus Hector 
Vifus adeffe mibi, largesque effundere fletus , 
Ti Raptatus bigis,,ut quoudam, aterque cruento 
Pulveres pergue pedes trajectus lora tumentes. | 
Hei mibi qualas erat! quantum mutatus ab illo 
Hectove , qui vedit exwviis indutus Acbillis 
Vel Danan Phage os jatulatns puppibus ignes # 
Squallentem barbam @@ concretos fanguine crines, 
Vulnerague illa geveus, gue circum pluvima muros 
Accepit patvios. >on, lib, 2, 
When Hedor's ghoft before. my fight appears: 
A bloody fhroud he feem'd, and bath’d in tears. 
Such asthe was, when, ,by Pelides fain, 
. Yheflalian courfers drag’d him o’er the plain. 
Swoln were his feet, as when the thongs were 
thruft 
Through the bor’d holes, his body black with duft, 
Unlike that- He&tor, who return’d from toils 
Of war triumphant, in Aacian: fpoils: 
. Or 
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My hero faw in his reft a dark-red ftream 
of fire coming down from the hill. Crugal fat 
wpon the beam, a chief that lately fell. He 
fell by the hand of Swaran; ftriving in the 
battle of heroes. His face is like the beam of 
the fetting moon; his robes are of the clouds 
of the hill; his eyes are like’ two decaying 
flames. Dark is the wound of his breaft. 

Cruoal, faid the mighty Connal, fon of 
Dedeal famed on the hill of deer. Why fo 
pale and fad, thou breaker of the fhields? Thou 
haft néver been pale for fear, ——- ‘What 
disturbs the fon of the hill? | 

Dim, and in tears, he ftood and ftretehed 
his pale hand over the hero. —— Faintly he 
raifed his feeble voice, like the gale of the 
reedy Lego, | 

My ghoft, o Connal, is on my native 
hills; but my corfe is on the fands of Ulin. 
Thou fhalt never talk with Crugal, or find his 
lone fteps in the heath. I am light as the 
blaft of Cromla, and I move like the fhadow 

| of 

‘Or him, who made the fainting Greeks retire, 

And lanunch’d againft their navy Phrygian fre. 

His hair and beard food fiffen’d with his gore: 

And all the wounds he for his couhtry bore, 
C2 ~ DRYDS N: 
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of mift. Connal, fon of Colgar [2], I fee 
the park cloud of death: it hovers over the 


plains of Lena. The fons of green Erin fhall © 


fail. Remove from the field of ghofts. 
Like the darkened~moon [3] he retired, in 
the midft of the whiftling blaft. 


Stay , faid the mighty Connal, ftay, my 
dark-red friend. Lay by that beam of heaven, 
fon of the windy Cromla. What cave of the 
hill is thy lonely houfe? What green - headed 
hill is the place of thy reft? Shall we not 
hear thee in the ftorm? in the noife of the 
mountain- ftream? When the feeble fons of 
the wind come forth, and ride on the blaft 
of the defart. 


The foft-voiced Connal rofe in the midft 
of his founding arms. He ftruck his fhield 
above Cuchullin. The fon of battle waked. 

Why, 


[2] Connal the fon of Caithbat, the friend of Cuch- 
ullin, is fometimes, as here, called the fon of 
Colgar; from one of that name who was the 


founder of his family: 


[31 Woxy dé nore yboves, yure namvos 
Oyero rerpryuic« Hom. Il. 23, v. oo. 
Like a thin finoke he fees the fpirit fly , 

And hears a feeble, lainentable cry. Pope. 


a 
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Why, faid the ruler of the car, comes 
Connal through the night? My fpear might 
turn againit the found? and Cuchullin mourn 
the death of his. friend. Speak, Connal, fon 
of Colgar, fpeak, thy countel is like the fon 
of heaven. 


Son of Semo, replied the chief; the ghott 


of Crugal came from the cave of his hill. 
The ftars dim -twinkled through his. forms and 
his voice was like the found of a difiant ftream, — 
He {peaks of 
the dark and narrow houfe. Sue for peace, 


He is a meflenger of ceath. 


0 Chief of Dunscaich; or fly over the heath of 
Lena. ? 
He fpoke to Connal, replied the hero, 
though ftars dim-twinkled through his form. 
Son of Colgar, it was the wind that murmured 


in the caves of Lena. 
form [4] of Crugal, why didft thou not force 
a ) him 


Or if it was the 


[4] The poet teaches us the opinions that preyailed 
in his time concerning the ftate of feparate fouls. 
From Connal’s expreffion', ‘That the fiars dim- 
twinkled through the form of Crugal,” and 
Cuchullin’s reply, we may gather, that they both 
thought the fon! was material; fomething like 

the sidwAoy of the ancient Grecks. 
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| 


him to my fight. Haft thou enquired” where 
is his cave? the house of the fon of the wind? 

My fword might find that voice, and force his 
knowledge from him. And {mall is his know- 
ledge, Connal, for he was here to day. He 
could not have gone beyond our hills, and 
who could tell him there of our death? 


Ghofts fly on clouds and ride on winds, 
faid Connal’s voice of wisdom. They ref{t to- 
eether in their caves, and talk of mortal men. 


Then let them talk of mortal men; of 
every man but Erin’s chief. | Let me be forgot 
in their cave; for I will not fly from Swa- 
If I muft fail, my tomb fhall rife 
amidft the fame of future times. The hunter 
fhall dhed a tear on my ftone;, and forrow 
dwell round the high-bofomed Bragéla. 1 fear 
not-.death, but I fear to fly, for Fingal faw ine 
often victorious. Thou dim phantom of the hill, 
thew thyfelf to me! come on thy beam of 
heaven, and fhew me my death in thine hand; 
yet will Inot fly, thou feeble fon of the wind. 
Go, fon of Colgar, ftrike the fhield of Caith- 
bat, it hangs between the {fpears. Let my heroes 
rife to the found in the midft of the’ battles 


ran. 


of Erin. ‘Though Fingal delays his coming 
\ 


with 
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with the race of "the ‘ftormy” hills; we {halk 
fight, o Colgar’s fon ‘and die in the battle 


of heroes. 


The found {preads wide; the heroes rife, 
like the breaking of a blue-rolling wave. 
They ftood on the heath, like oaks with all 
their branches round them [ 5}; when they 
éccho to the ftream of frofts’ and their wit 
thered leaves ruftle to the wind. 


High Cromla’s head of!clouds is gray; the 
morning, }trembles on the half - enlightened 
ocean. The blue, gray mift fwims flowly by, 
and hides the fons of Innis- fail. ; 


Rife ye, faid the king of the dark-brown 
fhields, ye that came from’ Lochlin’s waves. 
The fons of Erin have fled from our ‘arms 
purfue them cover the-plains of Lena. 


And, Morla, go to Cormac’s hall, and bid them 
yield. to Swaran; before the people fhall fall 
into the tomb; and the hilly of Ullin be 4i- 

} lent, 


As when heaven’s fire ‘ 


[5] 


Hath fcath’d the foreft oaks , or- Mountai pines 
Wi th finged tops, their Rarely growth tho’ bare 
Stand on the blafted heath, MILTON: 


C4 
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lent. -—— . They rofe like a flock of feafowl, 


when the waves expel them from the fhore, 
Their found was like a thoufand ftreams, that 
meet in Cona’s vale, when after a ftormy night, 
they turn their dark eddies beneath the Ba 
light of the morning. | 


As the dark (hale of autumn fly over the 
hills of grafs;. fo gloomy, dark, fucceflive came 
the chiefs of Lochlin’s echoing woods. Tall as 
the ftaz of Morven moved on the king of ero- 
ves. His fhining fhield is on his. fide like a 
flame on the heath at night, when the world 
is filent‘and dark, and the traveller fees fome 
ehoft {porting in the beam, 


A blaft from the troubled ocean removed 
the fettled mift. The fons of Innis- fail appear 
- jike a ridge of rocks on the fhore. 


Go, Morla, go, {aid Lochlin’s king, and 
offer peace to thefe. Offer the terms, we give 
to kings, when nations bow before us. When 
the valiant are dead in war, and the virgins 
weeping on the field. 


Great Morla came, the fon of Swart, and 
ftetely ftrode the king of fhields. He {poke to 
Erin’s blue-eyed fon, among the leffer herocs. 

Take 
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Take Swaran’s peace, the warrior ifpoke, 
the peace he gives to kings, when. the -na- 
tions bow before him. Leave Ullin’s lovely 
plains to us, and give thy.tpoufe and dog, 
Thy, fponfe high-bofom’d heaving fair. Thy 
dog that overtakes the wind. Give thefe to 
prove the weaknefs of thine arm, and liye be- 
neath our power. . 

Tell Swaran, tell that heart of pride, shat 
I give him. the 


Cuchullin neyer yields. 
dark-blue rolling of ocean, or I give his people 
graves in Erin!) Never fhall a ftranger. have 
the lovely fun-beam of, Dunscaich;. nor ever 
deer fy on Lochlin’s hills before the nimble; 
footed Luath.. : 
Vain ruler of the car, ‘faid Morla, wilt 
thou fight the king; that kine whofe fhips of 
many groves could carry off thine Ifle? So litt: 
le is thy green- hilled Ullin to, the king of 
ftormy waves, | ‘ 
In words I yield to many, Morla; but this 
{word fhall yield to none. Erin thall-own the 
{way of Cormac, “while Connal and Cuchullin 
live. O Connal, firft of mighty«men, thou 
haft heard the words ‘of Morla; fhall thy 
thoughts then be of peace, thou breaker ‘of 
the fhields ? Spirit of fallen Crugal! why didft 
Oe thou 


f 
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thou ‘threaten us with death? The nartow houfe 
fhall recelve me in the midi of the light’of 
renown. - Exalt, ye fons “6f Fnnis- fail, 
exalt the fpear and bend the bow’; rufh on 
the foe in darknefs, as the fa ri ftormy 
nights. | Ot 
‘Then dismal, roaring , salt and deep 
_ the gloom of battle rolled alone; as mift [6] 
that is poured on the ‘valley , when’ ftorms in- 
wade’ the filent {un-fhine of heaven! ‘The chief 
moves before in arins, like an angry ‘ghoft be- 
fore a eloud; when méteors inglefe him with 
fire; and the dark ‘winds are in his hand. 
eka far on the heath, bids ‘the horn of 
battle found. He raifes the voice-oF the fone 
and pours his foul into the minds ‘of nigSoey.: 
“Where, faid the mouth of the fono’, where 
is the fallen Crugal? He les forgot on ‘earth, 
and the hall of fhells’ [7] is filent. Sad 
is the fpoufe of Crugal , for fhe isa ftran- 
‘ ger 
As :evening;anifey: blaiw edb fv 


£6} 
_ Ri€{’n from. a.river. o’er.,the marifh hale 
And gathers ground fait at the lab’ror’s heel 
Homeward returning, so Se aT OLN 
[7]. The ancient Scots, as well as the prefent High- 
‘landers, drunk in hells’; hence it is that we fo 
often meet, in the old poetry, with the chief 
of fhels, and the bails of fheils. 
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ger [8] in the hall of her forrow. \ But whois 
fhe, that, like “a fun-beam’, flics before thé 
ranks of the foe? It is Degrena fg]; lovely 
fair , the fpoufe of fallen Crugaly °Her hair i$ 
on the wind behind. Her eye i8 red her yoite 
is fhrill Green, empty is thy Crugal now 
his form is in the cave of the hill. He come’ 
to the ear of reft, and raifes his feeble voice’; 
Hike the humming of the mountain-bee, of 
collected fites of ‘evening. But Degrena falls 
like a cloud of the morn; the ford of Loch- 
lin is in her fide. Cairbar’, fhe’ is fallen, thé 
rifing thought of thy youth. She is‘ fallen’) 
o Cairbar, the thought of thy youth- ful hours. 


Fierce Cairbar heard the mournful founds 
and rufhed on ‘like ocean’s whale’; he faw the 
death of his daughter; and roared in the midft 
of thoufands “[ 10}. His’ {pear meta fon’ of 
Lochlin, and battle fpread from wing to wing. 
As ahundred winds in Lochlin’s groves, .as 


fire 


fF) Crngat had married Degrena but ’a‘little time be- 
fore the battle, confequently fhe may with pro- 
priety be called a ftranger in the hall of her for- 
TOW, ., 

[ 9} Deo -ghréna fignifies a fim - beam. 


L1o] Mediisque in miflibus ardet. Vir & 
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fire in the firs of a hundred hills; fo loud, f 
ruinous and vat the ranks of men are hewn 
down. Cuchullin cut off heroes like 
thiftles , and Swaran, waited Erin. Curach fell 
by his hand, and Cairbar of the boffy fhield. 
Morglan lies in lafting reft; and Ca- olt, quivers 
as he dies. ‘His white breaft is ftained with 
his blood; and his yellow hair ftretched in the 
duft of his native land. He often had {pread 
the feaft where he fell; and often raifed the 
voice of the harp: when his dogs leapt around 
for joy; and: the youths of the chace prepared 
the bow. 


Still Swaran advanced, as a ftream that 
burfts from the defart. The little hills are roll- 
ed in its courfe; and the rocks half- funk by 
its fide. But Cuchullin ftood before him like 
a hill [11], that catches the clouds of* hea- 

ven. 


a 


~ £11) Virgil and Milton have made ufe of a coimpari- 

’ fon fimilar to this; Ifhall lay both before the 
reader, and let him judge for himfelf, which of 
thefe rwo vreat poets have beft fucceeded. 


Oucntus Athos, aut quantns Evyx, aut ipfe corufeis 
Cum fremit ilicibus , quantus gandetque nivali 
Vertice fe attollens pater Appeninus ad auras. 

Like 
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ven. The winds contend on its head of 
pines; and the hail rattles on its rocks. But, 
firm in its ftreneth, it ftands and fhades the 
filent vale of Cona. 


So Cuchullin fhaded the fons of Erin, 
and ftood in the midft of thoufands. Blood, ri- 
fes like the fount of arock, from panting heroes 
eround him. But Erin falls on either wing, 
like {now in the day of the fun. 


O fons of Innis- fail, faid Grumal, Loch. 
lin conquers on the field. Why ftrive we as 
reeds againft the wind? Fly to the hill of dark- 
brown hinds. He fled like the ftag of Morven, 
and his {pear is a trembling beam of light be- 
bind him. Few fled with Grumal, the chief 

; of 


Like Eryx or dike Athos great he fhews, 

Or father Appenine when white with {nows ; 

His head divine obfcure in clouds he hides, 

And fhakes the founding foreft on his fides. 
DRYDEN. 


On th’ other fide Satan alarm’d, 
Colie@ing all his might, dilated ftood 
‘Like Teneritf or Atlas unremov’d; 
His ftature reach’d the fky. MILTON, 
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of the little foul: they fell in the battle of 
heroes on Lena’s echoing heath. 


Hich on his car, of many gems, the chief 
of Erin ftood; he flew a mighty fon of Loch- 
lin, and fpoke, in hafte, to Connal. O Con- 
hal, firlt of mortel men, thou hat taught this 
arm of death!-Though Erin’s fons have fled, 
{hall we not fight the foe? O Carril, fon of 
éther timésy carry my living friends to that 
bufhy hill. Here, Connal,~ let us ftand 
like rocks, and faye our flying friends, 


Connal mounts the car of light. They 
ftretch their {fhields like the darkened moon, 
the daughter of the ftarry fkies, when fhe mo- 
ves, a dun cirtle, through heaven. . Sithfadda 
pantéd up the hill, and Dusronnel haughty 
fteed. Like waves behind a whale , behind them — 
rufhed the foe. | 


Now on the rifing fide of Cromla ftood 
Erin's few fad fons; like a grove, through which 
the flame had ruthed, hurried on by the winds 
of the ftormy night. Cuchullin ftood be« 
fide an oak. He rolled his red eye in filence, 
and heard the wind in his ‘buthy hair; when 

the 
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the fcovit of ocean came, Moran the fon of Fi- 
thil, The fhips, he cried, the fhips of the 


lonely ifle! There Fingal comes, the firft of | 


men, the breaker of the fhields. The waves 
foam before his black prows. His mafts with 
fails are like groves in clouds. 


Blow, faid Cuchullin, all ye winds that 
rufh over my ifle of lovely mift. Come to the 
death of thoufands, o chief of the hills of 


hinds. Thy fails, my friend, are to me like 


the clouds of the morning; and thy fhips like 
the light of heaven; and thou thyfelf like a pil- 
Jar. of. fire that gives light in the night. O 
Connal ‘ fin ft. ef men, how pleafant are our 
friends,'~ But the night is gathering around 
where now aré the {hips of Fingal? Here let 
us pafs the hours of darknefs, and wifh for 
the moon of heaven. 


» 


The winds came down on the woods. The 
torrents rufhed from the rocks. Rain gather- 
ed round the head of Ctomla. And the red 
ftars trembled between. fhe flying clouds. Sad, 
by the fide of a ftream, whofe found was. e- 
choed by a tree, fad by the fide of a ftream 

the 
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the chief of Erin fat. Connal fon of Colgar 
was there, and Carril of other times. 


‘Unhappy is the hand of Cuchullin, faid the 
fon of Semo, unhappy is the hand of Cuchul- 
lin, fince he flew his friend. Ferda, thou 
fon of Damman, I loved thee as myfelf. 


How, Cuchullin, fon of Semo, fell the 
breaker of the fhields? Well I remember, faid 
Connal , the noble fon of Damman. Tall and 
fair he was like the rain - bow of the hill. 


Ferda from Albin came, the chief of a 
hundred hills. In Muri’s [12] hall he learned 
the fword, and won the friendfhip of Cuchul- 

lin 


[12] Muri, fay the Irifh bards, was an academy in ~ 
Uliter for teaching the ufe of arms. The fignifi- 
cation of the word is a clufter of people; which 
renders the opinion probable. Cuchullin is faid 
to have been the firft who introduced into Ireland 
coinplete armour of fteel. He is fainous, among 
the Senachies , for teaching horfemanfhip to the 
Trifh, and for being the firtt who ufed achariot in 
that kingdom ; which laft circumftance was, the 
occafion of Offian’s being fo circumftantial in his 
defcriptien of Cuchullin’s car, in the firft book. 
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ve ‘ | 
lin. We moved to the chace together; and 
one was our bed in the heath, 


Deugala was the fpoufe of Cairbar5 chief - 

of the plains of Ullin. She was covered with 
_the light of beauty, but her heart was the 
houfe of pride. She loved that fun-besm of 
youth, the noble fon of Damman. Cairbar, 
{aid the white-armed woman, give me half of 
the herd. “No more I will remain in your 
halls. Divide the herd, dark Caizbar. 


Let Cuchuilin, faid Cairbar, divide my 
herd on the hill. His breaft is the feat of ju- 
ftice. Depart, thou light of beauty. I 
went and divided the herd. One {now - white 
bull remained. I gave that bull to Cairbar, 
The wrath of Deugala rofe. 


Son of Damman, beeun the fair, Cuchul- 
lin pains my foul. I muft hear of his death, 
or Lubar’s itream fhall roll over me. My pale 
ghoft fhall wander near thee, and mourn the 
wound of my pride. Pour out the blood of 
Cuchullin, or pierce this heaving breaft. 


; 


D Deugala, 
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Dengala, faid the fair-haired youth, how 
fhall I flay the fon of Semo? He is the friend 
of my fecret thoughts, and fhall I lift the 
{word? She wept three days before, him, on 
the fourth he confented to fight. 


I will fight my friend, Deugala! but may 
I fall by his fword. Could I wander on the 
hill and behold. the grave of Cuchullin? We 
fought on the hills of Muri. Our fwords avoid 
a wound. They flide on the helmets of fteel ; 
and found on the flippery fhields. Deugala 
was near with a {mile, and faid to the fon of 
Damman; thine arm is feeble, thou fun- beam 
of youth. Thy years are not ftrong for 
fteel. Yield to the fon of Semo, he is 
like the rock of Malmor, 


The tear is in the eye of youth. He faul- 
tering faid to me, Cuchullin, raife thy boffy 
fhield. Defend thee from the hand of thy 
friend. My foul is laden with grief: for I 
muft flay the chief of men. 


I fighed «s the wind in the chink of a 
rock. I lifted high the edge of my fteel. The 
fun- 
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fun -beam of the battle fell; the firft of Cuch- 


ullin’s friends. 


Unhappy 1s the hand of Cuchullin , fince 
the hero fell. 


Mournfull is thy tale, fon of the car, faid 
Carril of other times. It fends my foul back 
to the ages of old, and to the days of other 
vears. Often have I heard of Comal, who 
flew the friend he loved; yet victory attended 
his fteel; and the battle was confumed in his 


pretence. 


Comal was a fon of Albin; the chief of | 
an hundred hills. His deer drunk of a thou- 
fand ftreams. A thoufand rocks replied to the 
voice of his dogs. His face was the mildnefs 
of youth. His land the death of heroes. One 
was his love, and fair was fhe! the daughter 
of mighty Conloch. She appeared like a fun- 
beam among women. And her hair was like 
the wing of the raven. Her dogs were taught 
to the chace. Her bow-ftring founded on the 
winds of the foreft. Her foul was fixed on 
Comal. Often met their eyes of love. Their 
tourfe in the chace was one, and happy were 

D 2 their 
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their words in fecret. But Grumal loved 


the maid, the dark chief of the gloomy Ard- 
ven. He watched her'lone fteps in the heath; 
the foe of unhappy Comal. 


. 
’ 


One day, fired of the chace, when thé 
mift had concealed their friends, Comal and 
the daughter of Conloch met in the cave of 
Ronan [1]. It was the“wonted haunt of Co- 
mal. Its fides were hung with his arms. A 
hundred fhields of thongs were there ; a hundred 
helms of founding fteel. 


Reft here, he faid, my love Galvina; thou 
light of the cave of Ronan. A deer appears. 


on 


[1} The unfortunate death of this Ronan is the fub- 
je& of the ninth fragment of ancient poetry pubs 
lifhed laityear; it is not the work of Offian! 
thoughit is writ tn his manner, and bears the ge- 
nuine marks of antiquity. —— The concife ex- 
preffions of Offian are imitated, but. the thoughts 
are too jejune and confined, to be the production 
of that poet. —- Many poems go under his name, 
that have been evidently compofed fince his time ; 
they are very numerous iti Ireland, and fome have 

“ey come*to the translator’s’ hands. \,They ate ‘tri- 
vial and dall'to’ the laf degree ; fwelling into ri- 
diculaus bombaf, or finking into the loweft kind 

of profaic ftyle. 
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on Mora’s brow. I go; but I will feon return.. 
I fear, fhe faid, dark’ Grumal my foe; the 
haunts the cave of Ronan. | I will ‘reft among’ 
the arms; but foon return, my love, 

He.went to the deer of Mora. The daugh- 
ter of Conloch would try his love. She cloath- 
ed her white fides with his armour, and ftro- 
de from the cave of Ronan. He Hike oht it was 
his foe. His ‘heart’ beat: high. His colour 
changed, and darknefs. dim med his eyes. He 
drew the bow. The arrow few. Galvina fell 
in blood. He run ~vith wildnefs m his fteps 
and called the. dauehter of Conloch. No 
aniwer in the lonely rock. Where art thou, o 
my love! He faw, at length, her heaving 
heart beating around the feathered dart. O 
Conloch’s debghter is it thou? He funk upon 


her breaft. 


The hunters found the haplefs pair; he after- 
_ wards walked the hill, But many and iilent 
were his fteps round the dark dwelling of his 
love. The fleet of the ocean came. He fought; 
the ftrangers fled. He fearched for his. d death 
over the ficld. But who could kill the mighty 
Comal! He threw away his dark~brown {hield. 

: D3 An 
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An arrow found his manly breaft. He fleeps 
with: his loved Galvina at the noife of the 
founding furge. Their green tombs are feen 
by the mariner, when he bounds on the 
waves of the north, 
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ARGUMENT to Boox I. 


Cuchullin, pleafed with the fiery of Carril, in- 
fiffs with that bard for more of his fongs. 
He relates the aftions of Fingal in Lochlin, > 
and the death of Agannecca the beautiful fifter 
off Swaran, Hevhad fearce finifhed, wher 
Calnar the fon of Matha, who had advifed 
the firft batrle , came wounded from the 
feld , and told them of Swaran’s defign 
ro furprife. the remains of the Ivifh army. 
He “himfelf propofes to withftand fingly the 
whole force of the enemy, in a narrow pafs, 
rill the Trifh fhould. make good their retreat. 
Cuchullin, touched with the gallant propofal 
of Calmar, refolves to accompany him, and 
orders Carril to carry off the few that re- 
mained of the Ivifh. Morning comes , Cal-> 
mar cies of his wounds; and, the fhips of 
the Caledonians appearing ,° Swaran gives 
over the purfuit of the Ivifh, and returns 
to oppofe Fingals landing. Cuchullin afha- 
med, after his defeat, to appear before Lfin- 
gal, retires to the cave of Tura. Fingal 
engages the enemy, puts them to flight; 
but the coming on-of night makes the vidory 

— pot decifive. The king, who had obferved 

the gallant behaviour of his grandfon Ofcar,- 
gives him advices concerning his conduct im 
. peace 


ARGUMENT to Boox III. 


_ peace and war. He recommends to him, te 
place the example of his fathers before his 
eyes, as the beft model for his condu; which 
introduces the epifoce concerning Fainafollis , 
the daughter of the king of Craca, twhom 
Fingal had taken under his protection, in 
his youth. Fillan and Ofcar ave dispatched 
to obferve the motions of the enemy by night; 
Gaul the fon of Morni defives.the command 
of the army, in the next battle; which 
Fingal promifes to give him. Some” general 
reflections of the poet clofe rhe third day. 


ia 
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In s1x Books. 


BOOK IIL (1) 


ST A LS 
— 


| ah ae are the words of the fone, faid 
Cuchullin, and lovely are the tales of other 
times. They are like the calm dew of the 
morning on the hill of roes, when the fun is 
faint on its fide, and the lake is fettled and 
blue in the vale. O Carril, raife again thy voi- 
ce, and let me hear the fong of Tura; which 
was fung in my halls of joy, when Fingal. 
king of fhields was there, and glowed at the 
deeds of his fathers. Fin- 
[1] The fecond night, fince the opening of the poem, 
continues; and Cuchullin, Connal, and Carril 

fill fit in the place defcribed in the preceding 

book. The ftory of Agandecca is introduced here 

with propriety, as great ufe is made of it in the 

courfe of the poem, and as it, in fome meafure, 


brings about the cataftrophe. 
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Fingal! thou man of battle, faid Carril, 
early were thy deeds in arms. Lochlin was con- 
fumed in thy wrath , when thy youth ftrove 
with the beauty of maids. They {miled at the 
fair blooming face of the hero; but death was 
in his hands. He was ftrong as the waters of 
Lora. His followers were like the roar of a 
thoufand ftceams. They took the king of Loch- 
lin in battle, but reftored him to his fhips, 
His big heart {welled with pride; and the 
death of the youth was dark in his foul. 
For none ever, but Fingal, overcame the 
f{trength of the mighty Starno [ 2]. 


He fat in the halls of his fhells in Loch- 
lin’s woody land. He called the grey-haired 
Snivan, that often fung round the circle [3] 
of Loda: when the {tone of power heard his cry, 
and the battle turned in the field of the valiant. 


Go, 


[2] Starno was the father of Swaran as well as Agan- 
decca. His fierce and cruel chara&er is 


well marked in other poems concerning the times. 


[3] This paflage moft certainly alludes to the religion 
of Lochlin, and the ftone of power here mention- 
ed is the image of one of the deities of Scanda: 


navia. 
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Go, gray-haired Snivan, Starno faid, to 
Ardven’s fea-furrounded rocks. Tell to Fingal 
king of the defart, he that is’ the faireft among 
his thoufands, tell him, I give him my daugh- 
ter, the lovelieft maid that ever heaved a breaft 
of fnow. Her arms are white as the foam of 
my waves. Her foul ts generous ‘and mild. 
Let him come with his braveft heroes to the 
daughter of the fecret hall. 


Snivan came to Albin’s windy hills: and 
fair- haired Fingal went. His kindled foul flew 
‘before him, as he bounded on’ the waves of the 


north. 
7 


Welcome , faid the dark - brown Starno, 
welcome, king of rocky Morven; and ye _his 
heroes of might, fons of the lonely ifle! Three 
days within my halls {hall ye feaft; and three 
days purfue my boars, that your fame may 
seach the maid that dwells in the fecret hall, 


The king of fnow [4] defigned their 
death , and gave the ieaft of fhells. Fingal, 
who 
L4] Starno is here’ poetically called the king of fnow, 
from the great quantities ef fnow that fall in his 

- dominions, 
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who doubted the foe, kept on his arms of fteel. 
The fons oft death were afraid, and fled from 
the eyes of the hero. The voice of fprightly 
inirth arofe. The trembling harps ‘of joy are 
ftrung. Bards fino the battle of heroes; or the 
heaving breaft of love. Ullin y Fingal’s 
bard, was there; the {weet voice of the hill of 
Cona. He praifed the daughter of fnow; and 
Morven’s [5] high-defeended chief. The 
daughter of {now over-heard, and left the hall 
of her fecret figh. She came in all her beauty, 
like the moon from the cloud of the eaft. —— 
Lovelinefs was around her as light. Her fteps 


were like the mufic of fongs. She faw the 
youth and loved him. He was the ftolen figh 
of her foul. Her blue eye roiled on him in 
fecret: and fhe bleft the chief of Morven. 


The third day, with all its beams, fhone 
bright on the wood of boars. Fortlr moved the 
dark-browed Starno ; and Fingal, king of 
fhields. Half the day they fpent in the chace; 

«and 


[5] All the North- we coat of Scotland probably 
went of old under the name of Morven, which 
fignifies a ridge of very high hills. — 
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and the {pear of Fingal was red in the blood 
of Gormal [| 6}. 


It was then the daughter of Starno, with 
blue eyes rolling in tears, came with her voice 
of love and {poke to the king of Morven. 


Fingal, high - defcended chief, truft not 
Starno’s heart of pride. Within that wood he 
has placed his chiefs; beware of the wood of 
death. But, remember, fon of the hill, re- 
member .Agandecca: fave me from the wrath 
of my father, king of the windy Morven! 


The youth, fos unconcern, went on;_his 
heroes by his fide. The fons of death fell by 
his hand; and Gormal ecchoed around. | 


Before the halls of Starno the fons of the 
ehace convened. ‘The king’s dark brows were 
like clouds. His eyes like meteors of night. 
Bring hither, he cries, Agandecca to her lo- 
vely king of Morven. His hand is ftained with 
the blood of my people; and her words have 
not been in vain. 


She 


{ 6] Gormal is the name of a hill in Lochlin, in the 


neighbourhood of §tarno’s palace. 
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She came with the red eye of tears. She 
came with her loofe raven locks. Her white 
breaft heaved with fighs , like the foam of the, 
ftreamy Lubar. Starno pierced her fide with 
fteel. She fell like a wreath of fnow, that fli- 
des from the rocks of Ronan; when the woods 
are {till , and the eccho deepens in the vale. 


Then Fingal eyed his valiant chiefs, his 
valiant chiefs took arms. The gloom of the 
battle roared, and Lochlin fled or died. 
Pale, in his bounding fhip he clofed the maid 
of the raven hair. Her tomb afcends on Ard- 


ven, and the fea roars round the dark dwelling 
of Agandecca. 


Bleffed be her. foul, faid Cuchullin, and 
blefled be the mouth of the fone. Strong 
was the youth of Fingal, and ftrong is his arm 
of age. Lochlin fhall fall again before the king 
of ecchoing Morven., Shew thy face from a 
cloud, o moon; light his white fails on the 
wave of the night. And if any ftrong f{pi- 
rit [7] of heaven fits on that lowhung cloud; 


turn 


[7] This is the only paffage in the poem that has the 
appearance of religion. — But Cuchullin’s apo- 
ftrophe 


“+ 
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turn his dark fhips from the rock, thou. rider 
of the ftorm! 


Such were the words of Cuchullin at the: 
found of the mountain- ftream, when Calmar 
afcended the hill, the wounded fon of Matha. 
From the field he came in his blood. He lean- 
ed on his bending fpear. Feeble is the arm of 
battle! but ftrong the foul of the hero! : 


. 


Welcome! o fon of Matha, faid Connal, 
welcome art thou to thy friends! Why burfts 
that broken figh from the breaft of him that 
never feared before? 


* 

And never, Connal, will he fear, chief of 
the pointed fteel My foul brightens in dan- 
ger, and exfults in thé noife of battle. I am 
of the race of fteel; my fathers never feared. 


Cormar 


ftrophe.to this fpirit is accompanied with a doubt; 
fo that it is noteafy to determine, whether the hero 
meant a fuperior being, or the ghofts of deceafed 
wariors, who were fuppofed in thofe times to rule 
the ftorms , and to transport themfelves in a 


guit of wind froin one country to another, 
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Cormar was the ficft of my race. He 
{ported through the ftorms of the waves. His 
‘black {kiff bounded on ocean, and travelled on 
the wings of the blaft. A f{pirit once embroil- 
ed the night. Seas fwell and rocks refound. 
Winds drive along the clouds: The lightning 
flies on wings of fire. He feared and came to 
land: then blufhed that he feared at all. He 
rufhed again among the waves, to find the fon 
of the wind. Three youths euide the bounding 
bark; he ftood with the fword unfheathed. 
When the low- hung vapour paffed, he took it 
by the curling head, and fearched its dark 
womb with his fteel. The fon of the wind 
forfook the air. The moon and ftars returned. 


Such was the boldnefs of my race; and 
Calmar is like his fathers. Danger flies from 
the uplifted fword. They beft fucceed who 
dare. 


But now, ye fons of green-vallyed Erin, 
tetire from Lena’s bloody heath. Colledt the 
fad remnant of our friends, and join the fword 
of Fingal. I heard the found of Eochlin’s ad- 
vancing arms; but Calmar will remain and 
fight. My voice fhall be fuch, my friends, as 

. E if 
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if thoufands were behind me. But, fon of Se- ’ 
mo, remember me. Remember Calmar’s lifelefs 
corfe. After Fingal has watted the field, place 
me by fome ftone of remembrance, that future 
times may hear my fame; and the mother [8] 
of Calmar rejoice over the ftone of my renown. 


No, fon, of Matha, faid Cuchuilin, 1 will 
never leave thee. My joy is in the unequal 
field; my foul increafes in danoer, Connal, 
and Carril of other times, carry off the fad fons 
of Frin; and when the battle is over, fearch 
for our pale corfes in this narrow way., For 
near this oak we fhall ftand in the ftream of 
the battle of thoufands. O Fithil’s fon, 
with feet of wind, fly over the heath of Lena, 
Tell to Fingal, that Erin is inthralled, and bid 
the king of Morven haften. O let him come 
like the fun in a ftorm, when he fhines on the 
hills of grafs. 


Morning is gray on Cromla; the fons of 
the fea afcend. Calmar ftood forth, to meet 
them in the pride of his kindling foul. But 
pale was the face of the warrior; he leaned on 

| his 
[8] Alclétha, her lamentation over het fon is intro- 
duced in the poem concerning the death of Cuch- 


uilin; printed in this collection. 


/ 
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his. father’s {pear. That {pear which he brought 
from Lara’s hall, when the foul of his mother 
was fad. —— But flowly now the hero falls 
‘like a tree on the plains of Cona. Dark Cuch- 
ullin ftands alone like a rock [9g] in a fandy 
vale. The fea comes with its waves, and roars | 
on its hardened fides. Its. head is covered with 


foam, and the hills are ecchoing around. 
Now from the oray mift of the ocean, the 
white-failed fhips of Fingal appear. High is 
the grove of their mafts, as they nod, by turns, 
on the rolling wave. 


Swaran faw them from the hill,-~ and re- 
turned from the fons of Erin. As ebbs the 
refounding fea through the hundred Iles of 
Inistore; fo loud, fo vaft, fo immenfe returned 
the fons of Lochlin againft the king of the de- 
fert hill. But bending 


2 , weeping, fad, and 


flow, and dragging his lone fpear behind , 


Cuchul- 
[9] oles eae Teron 
HAiBeros, peyady, wohsig whos éyyve seu, 
&e. Hom. Il, 15. 


So fome tall rock o’erhangs the hoary main, 

. ~ By winds asfail’d , by billows beat in vamni, 
Unmov'd it hears, above, the tempefts blow, 
And fees the watry mounteins break below. 


_ 


EZ : POPE. 
. 7 
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Cuchullin funk in Cromla’s wood, and mourn- 
ed his fallen friends. He feared the face of 
Fingal, who was wont to greet him from the 
fields of.renown. 


How many lie there of my heroes! the 
chiefs: of Innis- fail’. they that were chearful 
in’ the hall, when the found of the fhellsarofe. 
No. more fhall I find their fteps in the heath, 
or hear their voice- in the chace of the hinds. 
Pale, filent, low on bloody beds are they 
who were my friends! O fpirits of the lately- 
dead, meet Cuchullin on his heath. Converfe 
with him on the wind, when the ruftling tree 
of Tura’s cave refounds. There, far remote, 
I‘ fhali lie unknown. No bard fhall hear of 
me. No gray ftone fhall rife to my renown, 
Mourn me with the death, o Bragela! depart-’ 
ed is my fame. } 


Such were the words of Cuchullin, when 
he funk in the woods of Cromla. | 

Fingal, tall in his fhip, {tretched his bright 
lance before him. Terrible was the gleam of 
the fteel: it was like the.green meteor of death, 
fetting in the heath of Malmor, when the 
traveller is alone , and the broad moon is 


darkened in. heaven. 
The 
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The battle is over, faid the king, ‘and I 
behold the blood of my friends. Sad is the 
heath of Lena; sand. mournful the oaks of 
Cromla: the hunters have fallen there in theit 
ftrength; and the:fon of Semo'is no more. —— 
-Ryno and Fillan, my fons, found the horn of 
Fingal’s war. Afcend that hill on the thore, 
and call the children of the foe., Call; them 
from the grave of Lamdarg, the chief of other 
times. - Be your. voice like that of your 
father, when he. enters the battles of his 
ftrength. 1 wait- for the dark mighty man; 
I wait on Lena’s {hore for Swaran. And let 
him come with all his race; for itrong in batt- 
le are the friends of the dead. 


Fair Ryno flew like lightning; dark Fil- 
lan as the fhade of autumn. On Lena’s heath 
pheir voice is heard; the fons of ocean heard 
the horn of Fingal’s’ war. As the roaring ‘ed- 
dy of ocean returning from’ the kingdom of 

, fnows; fo ftrone, fo dark, fo fudden came 

down the fons of Lochlin. The king in their 
front appears in the dismal pride of his arms. 
Wrath burns in his dark-brown face: and his 
eyes roll in the fire of his valour, 


"Era Fingal 
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Fingal beheld the fon of Starno; and he 
rernembered | Agandecca. 


For Swaran 
with the tears of youth had mourned his white- 
bofomed fifter.. He fent Ullin of the fongs, 
to bid him to the feaft of fhells. For plea- 
fant on Fingal’s foul returned the remembrance — 
of the firft of his loves. 


Ullin came with aged fteps, and fpoke to 
Starno’s fon. O thou that dwelleft afar, fur- 
rounded, like a rock, with thy waves, come 
to the feaft of the king, and pafs the day in 
reft. To-morrow let us fight, o Swaran , 
and break the ecchoing fhields, 


To-day, faid Starno’s wrathful fon, we 
break the ecchoing fhields: to-morrow my feaft 
will be fpread; and Fingal lie on earth. 


And to-morrow let his feaft be f{pread, 
faid Fingal with a fmile; for to-day, o my 
fons, we fhall break the ecchoing fhields, 
Offian, ftand thou near my.arm, Gaul, lift 
thy terrible fword Fergus, bend thy crooked 
yew. Throw, Fillan, thy lance through hea- 
ven. ——— Lift your fhields like the darkened 
moon. Be your {pears the meteors of death. 
Follow me in the path of my fame; and. 
equal my deeds in battle. 


As 
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As a hundred winds on Morven; as the 
ftreams of a hundred hills; as clouds fly fuc- 
ceffive over. heaven;’ or, as the dark ocean 
asfaults thé fhore of the defert: fo roaring, fo 
vatt, fo terrible the armies mixed on Lena’s 
The groan of the people 


ecchoine heath. 
{pread over the hills; it was like the thunder 
of night, when the cloud burfts on Cona, and 
a thoufand eghofts fhriek at once on the hollow 
wind. 

Fingal rufhed on in his firength, terrible 
as the {pirit of Trenmor; whens in a whirl- 
wind, he comes to Morven, to fee the children 
_of his pride. The oaks refound on their hills, 
and the rocks fall down before him. 
Bloody was the hand of my father, when he 
whirled the lightning of his fword, He re- 
‘members the battles of his youth, and the 
field is wafted in his courfe. 


Ryno went on like a pillar of fire, —— 
Dark is the brow of Gaul. Fergus rufhed 
forward with feet of wind; and Fillan like the 
mift of the hill, Myfelf [10], like a rock, ca- 

: ¥ me 
[Io] Here the poet celebrateshis own adtions, but be 


does it in fuch a manner that we are not displeaf 


Eq ed, 


rd 
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me down, I exfulted in the ftrengthof the 
king. Many were the deaths of my arm; and: 
dismal was the gleam of my fword. My _ locks 
were not then fo oray; nor trembled my hanas 


of age. My eyes were not clofed in darknefs ; 
nor failed my feet in the race. 


‘Who can relate the deaths of the people : 
or the deeds of mighty heroes; when Fingal, 
burning in his wrath, conti the fons of 
Lochlin? Groans {welled on groans from hill 
to hill, tilh night had covered-all.. Pale, ftaring 
like a herd of deer, the fons of Lochlin conve- 
ne on Lena, 


We. fat and heard the fprichtly harp at 
Lubar’s gentle ftream. Fingal himfelf was next 
to the foe; and liftened to the tales of bards. 
His godlike race were in the fone, the chiefs 
of other times: Attentive,. leaning on. his 
fhield, the king of Morven fat. The. wind 
whittled through his aged locks, and his thoughts 
are of the days of other years: Near him,-on 
his bending fpear, my young, my: lovely Ofcar 


: {tood. 


ed. The mention of the great actions of. his 
youth immediately fuggefts to him the helplefs fi- 
-tuation of his age. We do ‘not defpife him for 


felfifh praife , bue feel his misfortunes, 
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ftood, He admired the king of'Morven: and 
his attions were {welling in his foul. 
tA 

Son of my fon, begun the king, o Ofcar, 
pride ‘of youth, I1’faw the fhining of thy {word, 
and eloried in my race, Purfue the glory of 
our fathers, and be what they have been; 
when Trenmor lived, the firft.of men, and 
.Trathal the father of heroes. They fought. the 
battle in their youth, and are the fone of 
bards, 


but fpare the feeble hand. Be thou a ftream 


O Ofcar! bend the. fivong in arms: 


of many tides again{t-the foes-of thy people; 
but like the gale that moves the grafs, to thofe 
who afk thine aid. So. Trenmer lived; 
fuch Trathal was; and fuch has Fingal been. 
My arm was the fupport. of the injured; and 
the weak» refted behind the lightning of my 


{teel. 


Ofcar! F was young like thee, when lovely 
Fainafollis ‘came: that fun - beam! that mild 
light of love! the daughter of Craca’s [11] 


-; ad 
king: 


1} [11] What the Craca here mentioned was, is not, 
at this ciftance of time, eafy ro determine. The 
moft probable opinion is, that it was one of the 

E5 Shet- 
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king! -I then returned from Cona’s heath, and 
few were in my train. A white -failed boat 
appeared far off; we faw it like a mift that, 
rode on ocean’s blaft. !t foon approached; we 
faw the fair. Her white breaft heaved with 
fighs. The wind was in her loofe dark hair; 
her rofy cheek had tears. Daughter of 
beauty , calm I faid, what figh is in that 


breaft?*Can I, young as I am, defend thee, 
‘daughter of the fea? My fword is not un- 
matched in war, but dauntlefs is my heart. 


To thee I fly, with fighs fhe replied, o 
chief of mighty men! To thee I fly, chief of 
fhelis , fupporter of the feeble hand! The king 
of Craca’s ecchoing ifle owned me the fun- beam 
of his race. And often did the hills of Crom- 
la reply to the fighs of love for the unhappy 
Fainaféilis. Sora’s chief beheld my fair; and 
loved the daughter of Craca. His fword is like 
a beam of light-upon the warrior’s tide. But 
dark is his brow; and tempefts are in his foul. 
I fhun him on the rolling fea; but Sora’s chief 
purfues. 


” Reft 


Shetland ifles. -— There is a ftory concerning a 
daughter of the king of Craca, in the fixth book. 
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Reft thou, I faid, behind my fhield; reft 
in peace, thou beam of light! The .gloomy 
chief of Sora will fly, if Fingal’s arm is like 
his foul. In fome lone cave I might conceal 
thee, daughter of the fea! But Fingal never 
flies; for where the danger threatens, I rejoice 
in the fiorm of {pears. — I faw the tears upon 
her cheek. I pitied Craca’s fair. 


Now, like a dreadful wave afar, appeared 
the {hip of f{tormy Borbar. His mafts high- 
bended over the fea behind their fheets of {now. 
White roll the waters on either fide. The 
ftrength of ocean founds. Come thou, I faid, 
from the roar of ocean, thou rider of the ftorm. 
Partake the feaft within my hall. It is the 
houfe of {ftrangers. The maid ftood tremb- 
ling by my fide; he drew the bow: fhe fell.. 
Unerring is thy hand, I faid, but feeble was 
the foe. -—— We fought, nor weak was the 
ftrife of death: He funk beneath my fword, 
We laid them in two tombs of ftones; the un: 
happy children of youth. 


Such have I been in my youth, o Ofcar; 
be thou like the age of Fingal, Never feek 
. the 
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“the battle, nor fhun® it when it. comes. 
Fillan and Ofear: of the dark-brown hair; -ye 
‘children ‘of’ the-races fly over the heath of roar- 
ing’ winds ; and view the fons of Lochlin. Far 

off I héar the hoife of xtheir fear, like the 
ftorms of ecchoing Cona. Go: that’t they may not 
fly my {word along the waves of the north. : 
For many chiefs of Erin’s race lie here on the 
dark bed of death: The children of the {torm 
are low; the fons of ecchoing Cromila,. 


The heroes flew like two dark clouds; tivo 
dark clouds that are the chariots of ghofts; 


when airs dark children come to frighten haplefs 
‘men. 

It was then that Gaul [12], the fon of 

“Morni, ftood like a rock in the night. His 

I : {pear 

[12] Gaul, the fon of Morni, was chief of a tribe, that) 

! disputed long, the pre-eminence, with Fingal . 

himfelf.“ They swere reduced at laft to. obedience, 

and Gaul, from an enemy, turned Fingal’s beft 

mer friend and greatefthero. His character is fome- 

thing like that of Ajax in theHiad; a hero of mo- 

re ftrength than-condué in battle. He was very 

fond of military fame, and here he demands the 

next battle to himfelf, — The poet, by an arti- 

fice , removes Firigt!, that his return may be the 


more magnificent, 
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{pear is glittering to the ftars; his voice! like 
many {ftreams. Son of battle, cried the 
chief, o Fingal, king of fhells! ler the ‘bards 
of many fongs footh Erin’s friends fo ref: 

And, Fingal, fheath thy fword of: death; ‘and’ 
let thy people fight: We wither away without 
our fame 5 for our king is the only breaker of 
fhields. When morning rifes’ on our hills, bes! 
hold at a diftance our deeds.’ Let Lochlin feeél 
the fword of Morni’s fon, that: bards may fing 


of me. Such was the cuftom heretofore of Fin-' 
gal’s noble race. Such was thine own, thow 
king of fwords, in battles of the fpear. 


O fon of Morni, Fingal replied, I glory 
Fight; but my fpear fhall 
be near to aid thee in the midft of danger. 
Raife, raife the voice, fons of the fone, and 


in thy fame. 


lull me into reft. Here will Fingal lie amidft 
the wind of night. And if thou, Agan- 
decca, art near, among the children of thy land; . 
if thou fitteft on a blaft of wind among the 
high - fhrowded mafts of Lochlin; come to my 
dreams [1], my fair: one, and shew thy bright 
face to my foul. 


i 


Many . © 


{1} The poet prepares us for the dream of Fingal int 
the next book. 
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_Many a voice and many a harp in tuneful 
founds arofe. Of Fingal’s noble. deeds they fung;, 
and of the noble race of the hero. And fo- 
metimes on the lovely found was heard the name 


of the now mournful Offian. 


Often have I fought, and often won in 


_ battles of the fpear. But blind, and tearful, 


and forlorn I now walk with little men. O 
Fingal, with thy race of battle I now behold 
thee not. The wild roes feed upon the green 
tomb of the mighty king of Morven. 
Bleft be thy foul, thou king of fwords, thou 
moft renowned on the hills of Cona! 


. FINGAL, 
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BOOK IV. 


ARGUMENT to Boox IV. 
pnee action of the poem being fuspended by night, 


Offian takes that opportunity to relate his 
own altions at the lake of Lego, and his 
courtfhip of Evirallin, who was the mother 
of Ofcar , and had died fome time before the 
expedition of Fingal iro Iveland. Her ghoft 
| ] 
appears to him, and tells him, that Ofcar, 
who had been fent, the beginning of -the 
night, to ,obferve the enemy, was engaged 
with an advanced party, and almoft overpow- 
ered.  Offian relieves his fon; and an 
alarm is given to Fingal of the approach of 
Swaran: | The king rifes, calls his army 
together; and, as he had promifed rhe pre- 
ceding night, devolves the command on Gaul 
the fon of Morni: while he himfelf, after 
charging his fons ro behave gallantly and 
defend his people, retires to a hill, from 
whenee he could have a view of the battle. 
The battle joins; the poet relates Ofcar’s great 
actions. But when Ofcar, iw conjunttion 
with his father, conquered in one wing's 
Gaul, who was attacked by Swaran in perfon , 
was on the point of retreat in the other. Fin-, 
gal fends Ullin his bard, to encourage him with 
awar-fong, but notwithftanding Swaran pre- 
wails; and Gaul and his army are obliged to 


give 
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give way. Bitend. defcending from the hill 
rallies them again: Swaran defifts from the 
purfuit , poffeffes himfelf of a rifing ground, 
reftores the ranks , and waits the approach 
of Fingal. The king, having encouraged his 
men, gives the necefjary orders, and renews 
the battle. Cuchullin, who, with his friend 
Connal, and Carril his bard, had retired 
to the cave of Tura, hearing the nodife, ca- 
me to the brow-of the hill, which, overlooked 
the field of bartle, where he faw-Fingal en- ' 
gaged with the enemy. He, being hindered 
by Connal from joining Fingal, who was 
himfelf upon. the, point of obtaining a com- 
plete vittory , fends Carril zo congratulase 
that hero on his fuccefs. =. 
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AY/i= one comes with her fongs from the mouri- 
tain, like the bow of the fhowery 


Lena? It is the maid of the voice of love, 
The white - armed daughter of Tofcar, Often 
haft 


[1] Fingal being afleep, and the attion fuspended by 


night, the poet introduces the ftory of his courtfhip , 


of Evirallin the daughter of Branno. The epifode 
is neceffary to clear up feveral paffages that fol- 
low in the poem; at the fame time that it na- 
turally brings on the attion of ‘the book; which | 
may be fuppofed to begin about the middle of the 


third night from the opening of the poem. 
This book, as many of Offian’s other compofi- 
tions, is addreffed*to the beautiful Malvina the 
daughter of Tofcar, She appears to have been 
In 

/ 
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haft thou heard my fong, and given the tear 
of beauty. Deft thou come to the battles sof 
thy people; and to hear the ations of Ofcar? 
When fhall I ceafe to mourn by the fireams 
of the eéchoing Cona? My. years have paffed 
away in battle, and my age is darkened with 
forrow. 


Daughter of the hand of frow! I was not 
fo mournful and blind; I was not fo dark and 


forlorn, when Everallin loved me.  Everallin 


with the dark-brown hair, the white - bofomed 
love of Cormac. A thoufand heroes fought the 
maid, , fhe denied Her love to a thoufand; the 


fons 33 the {word were defpifed ; for eraceful 
in her eyes was Offian. 


I went in fuirt of the maid to Lego’s fable 
furge; twelve of my people were there, the 


_fons of the ftreamy Morven. We came to 


‘ ; ; 13 
Branno friend of ftrangers; Branno of the 
From whence, he faid, 


founding mail. 


are the arms of ftcel? Not eafy to win is the 
maid, that has deniéd tte blue-eyed fons of 


Erin: 


in love with Ofcar, and to have affeGed the 
eompany of the father after the death of the fon. 
F 2 


? 
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Erin. But bleft be thou, o fon of Fingal , 
happy is the maid that waits thee. Tho’ twelve 
daughters of beauty were mine,-thine were the 
choice, thou fon of fame! Then he open- 
ed the halt of the maid , the dark-haired ~ 
Everallin. Joy kindled in our breatts of fteel, 
and bleft the maid of Branno. 


~~ Above us on the hill appeared the péople 

of ftately Cormac. Eight were the heroes of © 
the chief; and the heath famed with their arms. 
There Colla, Durra of the wounds,. there 
mighty Tofcar, and Tago, there Freftal the 
victorious ftood; Dairo of the happy deeds, | 
and Dala the battle’s bulwark “in the hand of 
Cormac, and graceful was the look of the 
hero. 


Eight were the heroes of Offian; Ullin - 
ftormy fon of war; Maullo of the generous | 
deeds; the noble, the graceful Scelacha; Oglan, | 
and Cerdal the wrathful, and Duma-~riccan’s 
brows of death. And why fhould Ogar be the 
lait; fo wide renowned on the hills of 
Axdven ? 


Ogar . 
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Ogar met Dala the ftrong, face to face, 
on the field of heroes. “The battle of the chiefs 
was like the wind on ocean’s foamy waves. 
The dagger’ is remembered by Ogar; the wea- 
pon which he loved; nine times he drowned) it 
in, Dala’s fide. The ftormy battle turned. 
Three times I pierced Cormac’s fhield: three 
times he broke his fpear. But, unhappy ‘youth 
‘of love! I cut his head away. Five ti- 
mes I fhook it’ by the lock. The friends of 
Cormac fled. 

Whoever would have told: me, lovely 
maid [2], when then I firove in battle; that 
blind, forfaken, and foriorn I now fhould pats. 
the night; firm ought his mail to have been, 


and unmatched his arm in battle.’ 


Now [3] on Lena's gloomy heath the 
voice of mufic died away. The unconftant’ 
laft blew hard, and the high oak fhook its 

= ‘ . _ leaves 

[2] The poet addreffes hiaaalf to Malvina the daugh- 

ter of Tofcar, 

{3] The poet returns to his fubje&. ~ If one could 
fix the time of the year, in ‘which the action of 
the poem’ happened, from the fcene defcribed 
_ here, Ifhould be tempted to place it in autumn, — 
The trees fhed their leaves, and the winds are 

F 3 § vari- 
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leaves» around me; of Everallin were my 
thoughts, when fhe, in all the light of beauty, 
and her blue eyes rolling in tears, ‘ftood on a 
cloud before my fight, and {poke with feeble 
voice. l 


O Offian, rife and fave my fon; fave’ O- 
fcar. chief of men: near the red oak of Lubar’s 
fiream, he fights with Lochlin’s: fons. .—+- 
She funk into her cloud again. I clothed me 
with my fteel. My fpear fupported my fteps, 
and my rattling armour rung. 1 humimed , 
as I was wont in danger, the fongs of heroes 
of old. Like diftant thunder [4]  Lochlin 
heard; they fled; my fon purfued. 
| | 3 | I cal- 


variable, both which circumftances agree with 
that feafon of the year. 
£4] Offian gives the: reader a high idea of himfelf. 
‘OOEKS very foug frightens the enemy. This paffa- 
ge refembles one in the eighteenth Iliad, where 
the voice of Achilles frightens the Trojans from 
the body of Patroclus. 
~_ Forth march’d the chief, and diftant from the 
| crowd 
High on the rampart rais’d his voice aloud, 
‘So hiyh his breazen voice the hero rear’d,, 
. Hofts drop. their arms and trembled as they 
fear’d, PopE. 
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I called him like a diftant flream. My 
fon, return over Lena, No further purfue the 
foe, though Offian is behind thee. He 
came; and lovely in my ear was Ofcar’s foun- 
ding fteel. Why didft thou ftop| my hand , 
he faid, till death had covered all? For dark 
and dreadful by the ftream they met thy fon 
and Fillan. They watched the terrors of the 
night. Our {words have conquered fome. But 
as the winds of night pour the ocean over the 
white, fands of Mora, fo dark advance the fons 
of Loghlin. over Lena’s ruftling heath... The 
ghofts of night fhrick afar; and I have feen 
the meteors of death. Let me awake, the king 
of Marven, he that fmiles in danger; for he 
is like the fon of heayen that rifes in a ftorm. 


Fingal had. ftarted from a dream, and 
leaned on Trenmor’s fhield; the dark-brown | 
fhield of his. fathers; which they had lifted of 
The. 
‘hero; had, feen in his reft the mournful form 


old in the. battles of their race. 


ef Aganjecca.; .fhe came from the. way. of 
the ocean, and flowly , lonely , moved over 
Lena. Her face was pale like the mift of 
‘Cromla ; and dark were the tears of her check, 
She often raifed her dim hand from her robe; 


gs FE 4 her 
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her robe -which was of the clouds of the 
defart: fhe raited her dim hand over. Fingal | 
and turned away her filent eyes. ~ 


Why weeps the daughter of Starno, faid 
Fingal, with a figh? Why is thy face fo pale, 
thou daughter of the clouds? She de- 
parted on the wind of Lena; and left him in 
the midst of the night. She mourned the 
fons of her people, that were to fall by Fin- 
‘ gal’s hand. er 


The hero ftarted from reft, and ftill be- 
held her in his foul. The found of 
Ofcar’s fteps approached. The kine faw the 
grey fhield on his fide. For the faint beam 
of the morning came over the waters of Ullin. 


What do the foes in their fear? faid the 
rifing king of Morven. Or fly they through 
ocean’s foam, or wait they the battle of fteel ? 
- But why fhould Fingal afk? I hear their’ voice 
on the early ‘wind. 


Fly over Lena’s 
heath , o Ofcar, and awake. our friends to 
battle. ” 


The king ftood by. the ftone of Lubar; 
and thrice raifed his, terrible voice. ‘The deer 


ftarted 
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 ftarted. fromthe fountains of Cromla; and all! 
the rocks fhook on their hills. Like the noife 
ef a hundred mountain - ftresms, that burft, 
-- and roar, and foam: like the clouds. that cather 
to a‘tempeit on the, blue face of the fky; fo 
qgmet. the fons of the .defart, round the terrible 
voice of Fingal. For pleafant was. the eines 
of the king of Morven to the warriors of his 
land: often had he..led them to battle, and 
returned with the fpoils of the. foe. 


Come to’battle , faid the king, ye children” 
of the ftorm.. Come to the death of thoufands. 
_Comhal’s. fon will fee the fight. My {word 
fhall wave on that hill, and be the fhield of my 
people.. But never, may you need it, warciors; 
while ‘the fon of Morni. fights, the chief of 
He fhall lead my_ battle; 
that his fame may rife in the fone. a 
ve chofts of heroes dead! ye riders of the ftorm 
of Cromla! receive my falling people with joy, 
‘and bring them to your hills. ~ And may 
the blaft of Lena carry them over my feas, that 
they may come to my filent dreams, and delight 
-my foul in reft. 


mighty men. 


F 5 Fillan 
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Fillan and Ofear, of the dark-brown hair! 
fair Ryno, with the pointed fteel! advance with 
valour to the fight; and behold the fon of 
Morni. Let your fword be like his in the ftri- 
fe: and behold the deeds of his hands. Protect 
the friends of yout father: and remember the 
chiefs of old. My children, I fhall fee you yet, 
though here ye fhould fall’in-Erin. ‘Soon fhall 
our cold, pale chofts meet in -a cleud, snd fly 
over the hiils of Cona.- 


Now like a dark and ftormy cloud, edged 
round with the red lightning of heaven, and 
flying weftward from the morning’s beam, the 
king of hills removed. Terrible #s the light ‘of 


\his armour, and two {pears are in-his hand. - 
His gray hair falls on the wind. He often 
looks, back on the war. Three bards’) attend 


the fon of fame, to carry his words to the 


heroes. High on Cromla’s. fide he fat, 
waving the lightning of his fword; and as he 


waved, we moved. 


i] 


Joy rofe in Ofcar’s face. His cheek is red. 
is eye fheds tears. The {word is a beam of 
fire in his hand. He came, and fmiling, fpo- 


ke » 


4 


tush, 


_ 
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‘ke to Offian. O ruler of the fight of'fteel! 
my father, hear thy fon. Retire with Morven’s 
mighty chief; end give me Oi%ian’s fame ~ And 
if here 1 fall; my king, remember that breaft 
of- fnow, that lonely fun-beam of my love, 
the. white - handed) daughter of Tofcar For 
with red cheek from the rock, and bending 
over the ftream, her foft hair fites about her 
bofom, as fhe pours the fieh for Olcay. Tell 
her, ! am on my hills a lightly -bounding fon 
of the wind; that hereafter, in a cloud, I may 
meet the lovely maid of Tofcar. 


_ Raife, Ofcar, rather raife my tomb. I 
will not yield the fight to thee. For firft and 
bloodief{ in the war my arm fhall teach thee 
how to fight. But, remember, .my fon, to 
place this fword, this bow, and the, horn of 
my deer, within that dark and narrow houfe, 
whofe. mark is one gray ftone. Ofcar, I have 
no love to leaye to the care of my fon; for 
graceful Evirallin is no more, the lovely 
daughter of Branno, | 


Such were our words, when Gaul’s loud 
voice came growing on the wind. He wayed 
on high the fword of his father, and ruthed to _ 
death and wounds. 


As 
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As waves white - bubbling over the deep 
come fwelling, roaring on; as rocks of ooze 
met roaring waves: fo foes attacked and fought. 
Man met with man, and fteel with fteel. 
Shields fund; men fall. As a hundred ham- 
mers onthe fon of the furnace, fo rofe, fo 
rung their fwords, 

Gaul rufhed on like a whirlwind in. Ard- 
ven. The deftruction of heroes is on his fword. 
Swaran, was like the fire of the defart in. the 
ecchoing heath of Gormal. How can I giveto 
the fone the death of many fpears? My fword 
rofe hich , and flamed in the ftrife of blood. 
And, Ofcar, terrible wert thou, my beft, my 
greateft fon! I rejoiced in my fecret foul, when 
his fword flamed over the lain. They fled 
amain through Lena’s heath: and we purfued 
and flew. As ftones that bound from rock to 
rock; as axes in ecchoing woods; as thunder 
rolls from hill to hill in dismal broken peals: 
fo blow fucceeded to blow, and death to death, 
from the hand of Ofcar [5] and mine. 

r But 


-{5] Offian never fails to give a fine character of his 
beloved fon. His’ fpeech to his father is thas of 

a hero; it contains the fubmiffion due to a pa- 

: | BGT, 
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But Swaran clofed round Morni’s fon, as 
the ftrength of the tide of Inistore. The king 
half-rofe from his hill at the fight, and half- 
asfumed the fpear. Go, Ullin, go, my aced 
bard, begun the king of Morven. Remind the 
mighty Gaul of battle; remind him of his 
fathers. Support the yielding fight with fong; 
for fong enlivens war, Tall Uliin went, with 
fteps of age, and {poke to the king of fwords. 


Son [6] of the chief of generous fteeds! 


high - bounding king of fpears. Strong arm in 


: every 
\ 
rent, and the warmth that becomes a young 
warrior. ‘There is a propriety in dwelling here 
on the adtions of Ofcar, as the beautiful Mal- 
vina, to whom the book is addrefled, was in) 
love with that heros oh 
{6} The war-fong of Ullin varies from the reft of 
the poem in the verfification, It runs down 
like a torrent; and confifts almoit lntirely of 
epithets. The cnitom of encouraging men in 
battle with extempore rhymes, has been. carried 
down almoft to our own times. Several of thefe 
war -fongs are exftant , but the moft of them are 
only a group of epithets, without beauty or har+ 
mony, utterly deftitute of poetical merit. 


. r hes | - 
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every perilous toil. Hard heart, that never 
yields. Chief of the pointed arms of death. 
Cut down the foe; let no white fail bound 
round dark Inistore. Be thine arm like thunder. 
Thine eyes like fire, thy heart of folid rock, 
. Whirl round thy fword as a meteor at nicht, 
and lift thy fhield like the flame of death. 
Son of the chief of generous fteeds, cut down 
the foe; deftroy. - 
high. | But Swaran came with battle. , He 
cleft the fhield of Gaul in twain; and the fons 
of the defart fled. 


The hero’s heart beat 


Now Fingal arofe in his might, and thri- 
ce he reared his voice. Cromla anfwered around, 
and the fons of the defart ftood fill. 
They bent their red faces to earth, afhamed 


at the prefence of Fingal. He cameé like 4 
cloud of rain in the days of the fun, when 
flow it rolls on the hill, and fields exfpect the 
fhower.. Swaran beheld the terrible king of 
Morven, and ftopped in the midft of his cour- 
fe. Dark he leaned on his fpear, rolling his 
‘ged eyes around. Silent and tall he feemed 
as an oak on the banks of Lubar, which had 
its branches blafted of old by the lightning 
of heaven. It bends over the ftream, and the 


ray 
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gray mofs whiftles in the wind: fo ftood the 


kina. Then flowly. he retired to the rifine 
be Co 7 oD 


heath of Lena. His thoufands pour around the 
hero, and the darknefs of battle gathers on the 
hill. : 

Fingal, like a beam from heaven, fhone 
in the midft of his people. His -heroes gather 
around him, and he fends forth. the voice of 


“his power. Raifé my ftandards [ 7] on high, ~— 


{pread them on Lena’s wind, like the - flames 
of an hundred hills. Let them found on the 
winds of Erin, and remind us of the fight. Ye 
fons of the roaring ftreams, that pour from a 
thoufand hills, be near the king of Morven: 
attend to the words of his power. Gaul, ftrons 
eeft arm of death! © Ofcar, of the future 
fights; Connal, fon of the blue fteel of Sora; 
Dermid of the dark-brown hair, and Offian 
king of many fones, be near your father’s arm. 


We reared the fun-beam [8] of battle; 


the ftandard of ‘the king. Each hero's foul 


exfulted 
{7] Th’ imperial enfign , which full high advance’d ; 
Shone like a meteor ftrean:i ing to the wind, 
MILTON; 
{$] Fingal’s ftandard was diftinguifhed by the name 
of fun- beam; prokably. 9 on account of its bright 
colonur, 
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exfulted with joy, as, waving, it flew on the 
wind. It was ftudded with gold above, as the 
blue wide fhell of the nightly fky. Each hero 
had his ftandard too; and each his gloomy 
men. RE 


Behold, faid the king of generous ‘fhells, 
They 


ftand like broken clouds on the hill, or an 


how Leochlin divides on Lena. 


half confumed erove of oaks; When we fee the 
fky through its branches, and the meteor 
pafing behind. Let every chief among the 
friends of Fingal take a dark troop of thofe 
that frown fo high; nor let a fon of the ec- 
choing groves bound on the waves of Inistore. 


Mine, faid Gaul, be the feven chiefs, that 
came from Lano’s lake. Let Inistore’s 
dark king, faid Ofcar, come to the {word of 
Offian’s fon. To mine the king of Inis- 
con, faid Connal, heart of fteel! Or Mudan’s 
chief or I, faid brown- haired Dermid , fhall 
fleep on clay - cold earth. My choice, though 


now fo weak and dark, was Terman’s battling 


king; I aes with my hand to win the 

hero’s 
colour, and its being ftudded with gold. To be- 
gin a battle is expreffed , in old compofition, by 


lifting of the fun- beam. 


\ 
\ 


a 
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hero’s dark-brown fhield. Bleft and vi- 
ftorious be my chiefs, faid Fingal of the mildeft 


look; Swaran, kine of roaring waves, thou art. 
the choicé of Fingal. 


Now, like an hundred different winds, that 
pour through many vales; divided, dark, the 
fons of the hill advanced , and Cromia ecchoéd 
around. 


How can I relate the deaths, when we clof- 
ed’ in the ftrife of our fteel? O daughter of 
Tofcar! bloody were our hands! The gloomy 
ranks of Lochlin fell like the banks of the 


a 


Our arms were victorious 


roaring Cona. 
on Lend; each chief fulfilled his promife. Be- 
fide the murmur of Branno thou didft often fit, 
o maid; when thy white bofom tofe frequent, 
like the down of the fwan, when flow the fails 
the lake, and fidelong winds are blowing. -—- 
Thou haft feen the fun [9] rétire red and 


. 


, flow 


{9} Sol qnoghe; & exoviens & cum fe condit in undas, 


} Signa dabit. Soiem certiffima figna fequantuy 
| Ut quae mane refert, @ quae furgentibus aftris: 
lile nbi nafcentem maculis variaverit ovtnm 
Sonditus in unbem, mediogue vefugerit orve ; 
Sufpecti tibi funt imbres. VIRG. 
@ Above 


\ 
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flow behind his cloud; night gathering round 
on the mountain, while the unfrequent blaft [ro] 
roared in narrow vales. At length the rain 
beats had; and thunder rolls in peals. Light- 
ning glances on the rocks. Spirits ride on 
beams of fire. And the ftrength of the moun- 
tain - ftreams [11] comes roaring down the hills. 

Ny Such 


Above the reft the fun, who never lies, 
Foretels the change of weather in the [kies. 
For if he rife, unwilling to his race, 

Clouds on his brow and fpots upon his face ; 
Or if thro’ mifts he fhnots his fullen beams, 
Frugal of light, in loofe and ftraggling ftreams : 
Sufpe& adrifling day. DRYDEN, 


[10] Continuo ventis furgentibus aut freta ponti 
Incipiunt agitata tumefcere ; @ aridus altis 
Montibus andiri fragor, aut refonantia longe 
Littora mifceri, J nemovum increbefcere murmur. 


VIRG., 


For ere the rifing winds begin to roar, 

The working feas advance to wafh the fhore 5; 

Soft whispers run along the leafy wood, 

And mountains whiftle to the murm’ring flood. 
DRYDEN. 


vunnt de montibus omnes. VIRG. 


[11] 


The rapid rains, defcending from the hills, 
To rolling torrents fwell the creeping sills. 
; DRYDEN, 
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Such was the noife of battle, maid of the arms 
of fnow. Why, daughter of the hill, that. 
tear? the maids of Lochlin have caufe to weep. 
The people of their country fell, for bloody 
was the blue fteel of the race of my _ heroes, 
But I aim fad, forlorn, and blind; and no mo- 
re the companion of heroes. Give, lovely maid, 
to me thy tears, for I have feen the tombs of 


all my friends. 5: 


It was then by Fingal’s hand a hero fell, 
to his grief Gray - haired he rolled in the 
duft, and lifted his faint eyes to the king, 
And is it by me thou heft fallen, fiid the fon 
of Comhal, thou friend of ‘Agandecca! I faw 
thy tears for the maid of my love, in the halls 
of the bloody Starno. Thou haft been the foe 
of the foes of my love, and haft thou fallen 
by my hand? Raife, Ullin, raife the grave of 


the fon of Mathon; and give his name to the 
fone of Agandecca; for dear to my foul haft 
_thou been , thou darkly - dwelling maid of 
Ardven. 


Cuchullin, from the cave of Cromla, heard 
the noife of the troubled war. He called to 
Connal chief of fwords, and Carril of other 

G 2 ' times, 
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times. The gray - haired heroes heard his -véice; 
and) took their aspen fpears. They/came, ‘and. 
faw the tide of battle , like the crowded waves 
of the ocean; when the dark wind blows from 
the déep, and rolls the billows through the 
fandy vale. 


Crichullin kindled at the fight, and dark: 
nefs gathered on his brow. His hand is on the 
fword of his fathers: his red-rolling eyes on 
the foe. He thrice attempted to rufh to batt- 
le, and thrice did Connal. ftop him. . Chief of 
the ifle of mift, he faid, Fingal fabdues the 
foe. Seek not a part of the fame of the king; 
himfelf is like a {torm. = 

. 

Then, Catril; 26, replied the chief, and 
greet the king of Morven. When Lochlin falls 
away like a.ftream after rain, and the noifé 
of the battle is over, then be thy votce fweet 
in his ear, to praife the king of fwords. Give 
him the fword of Caithbat; for Cuchullin is 
worthy no move to lift the arms of his fathers. 


But, o yé ghofts.of the lonely Cromla! 
ye fouls of chiefs that are: no more! be ye 
the companions of Cuchullin, and talk to him 

in 


’ 
“ 
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in the cave of his forrow. For never more 
.fhall I be renowned among the mighty in the 
land. I am like a beam that has fhone3 like 
a mift that fled away, when the blaft of the 
morning came, and brightened the fhagey fide 
of the hill. Connal, talk of arms’ no more; 
My fighs fhall be 
on Cromla’s. wind, till my foortfteps ceafe to 


departed is my fame. 


be feen. 


And thou, white - bofom’d Bra- 
gela, mourn over the fail of my fame; for, 
ve 3 


vanquithed, I will never return to thee, thon 
tun-beam of Dunscaich. 


qa FIN. 
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BOOK V. 


ARGUMENT to Boox V. 


Cuchullia and Covinal fill remain on the hilt. 
Fingal and Swaraz mect : the combat is ce- 
feribed. Swaran is overcome, bound and de- 
livered over “as a prifoner to the care of Of 
fian and Gaul the fon of Morni; Fingal, hig 
younger fons, and Ojcar, ftill purfue the 
enemy. The epifode of Orla a chief of Loch- 
lin, who was mortally wounded in tice battle, ~ 
is introduced. Fingal , touched with the 
death of Orla, orders the purfuit 20 be discon- 
tinued’; and calling his fons together, he is 
informed, that Ryno, the youngeft of them, 
was killed. He laments his deach,. hears the 
ftory of Lamdarg and Gelchoffa, and returns 
towards the place where he had left Swaran. 
Carril, who fad been fent by Cuchullin, co 
congratulate Fingal on his vittory, comes in 
the mean time to Offian. The converfation 
of the two poets clofes the altion of the 
Fourth day. 


FIN. 
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In six Booxs. 
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N° Connal, on Cromla’s: windy fide, fpoke 
di to the chief of the noble car. Why that 
gloom , fon of Semo ?+ Our friends are ° the 
mighty in battle, And renowned art thou , 


O Ware 


[1] The fourth day fillcontinues. The poet, by put- 
ting the narration injthe mouth of Connal, who 
fill remained with Cuchullin on the fide. of 
Cromla, gives propriety to the prafles of Fingal. 
The beginning of this book, in the original, is 
one of the moft beautiful parts of the poem, The 
verfification is regular and full, and agrees very 


well with the fedate chara&er of Connal. 


No poet has adapted the cadence of his verfe 
more to the temper of the fpeaker, than Offian 


GS . has 
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o walrior! many were the deaths of thy fteel. 
Often has Bragela met with blue- rolling eyes 
of joy, often has fhe met her hero, returning 
in the midft of the valiant; when his fword was 
red with flanghter, and his foes filent in the 
fields. of the tomb. Pleafant to her ears were 
thy bards, when, thine actions rofe in the 
fong. 


But behold the king of Morven; he mo- 
ves below like a pillar of fire. His itrength 
is like the ftream of Lubar, or the wind of 
the ecchoing Cromla; when the branchy forefts 
of night are overturned. 


Happy are thy people, o Fingal, thine 
arm fhall fight their battles: thou art the firft 
in their dangers; the wifeft in {the days of 
their peace. Thou fpeakeft and thy thoufands 
‘obey ; and armies tremble at the found of thy 
fteel. Happy are thy people, Fingal, chief 
of the lonely hills. / 

Who 


has done, It is more than probable, that the 
whole poem was originally defigned to be fung 
to the harp, as the verification is fo various, 
and fo much fuited to the different paffions of — 


the human mind. 
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Who is. that fo dark and terrible, coming 
in the thunder of his courfe? who is it but 
Starno’s fon, to meet the king of Morven? Be- 
hold the battle of the chiefs: it is like the 
ftorm of the ocean, when two {pirits meet far 
diftant, and contend for the rolling of the wa- 
ve. The hunter hears the noife on his hill; 
and fees the high billows advancing to Ardven’s 
fhore. 

Such were the words of Connal, when the 
heroes met in the midft of their falling people. 
There was the clang of arms! there every blow, 
like the hundred hammers of the furnace! Ter- 
rible is the battle of the kings, and horrid the 
look of their eyes. Their dark- brown fhields 
are cleft in twain; and their fteel flies, broken, 
from their helmets. They fling their weapons 
down. Each rufhes [2] to the grasp of his 

foe. 
{2] This paffage refembles one in the twenty - third 
Iliad. 
Clofe lock’d above their heads and arms are mixt 5 
Below their planted feet at diftance fixt 5 
Now to the grasp each manly body bends; 
The humid fweat from ev'ry pore defcends ; 
Their bones refound with blows: fides, fhoul- 
ders, thighs, 
Swell to each gripe, and bloody tumours rife. 
FE Pork 
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foe. Their finewy arms bend round each other : 
they turn- from fide to fide, and ftrain and 
{tretch their large fpreading limbs below. But 
when the pride of their ftreneth arofe, they 
Shook the hill with their» heels;: rocks tumble 
‘from their places on high; the ereen- headed 
bufhes are overtusned. At length the ftrength 
of Swaran fell; and the king of the groves. is 


bound, 


Thus have I feen on Cona; (but Cona [ 
behold no more) thus have I feen two. dark 
hills remeved from their place by the ftrength 
of the burfting ftream. ‘They turn ftom -tide © 
to fide, and their tall oaks meet one another 
on high. Then they fall together with all their 
rocks and trees. The ftreams.are -tuzned: by 
their fides, ana the red ruin is feen afar. 


Sons of the king of Morven, faid the nob- 
le Fingal, guard the king of Lochlin; for he-ts 
ftrone as his thoufand waves, His hand is 
taucht to the battle, and his race of the times 
of old. Gaul, thou firft of my heroes, and 
Offian king of fones, attend the friend of 
Agandecca, and raife to joy his erief. 
But, Ofcar, Fillan, and Ryno, ye children. of | 

the 
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\ . os 
the ‘rice! purfue the reft of Lochlin over the | 
heath of. Lena } that no veffel’ may. hereafter | 
bound on the dark - rolling waves of [nistore, 


‘They flew like lightning over the heath: | 
He flowly moved as a cloud of thunder, when 
the fultry plain of fummer is filent. His fword 
is before him as a fun-bedm, -terrible as the 
ftreaming meteor of night. He came toward 
a ehief of Lochlin, and fpoke to the fon of the 
wave: 


Who is that like a cloud at the rock of 
the saying ftream? He cannot- bound over its 
courfe; yet ftately is the chief! his boMy thie a 
‘is on his fide; and Iris fpear like the tree of © 
the defart. Youth of the dark-brown hair, art 
thou of Fingal’s foes? 


\ 


Tam a fon of Lochlin, he cries, and ftrong 
is my arm in war. My fpoufe is weeping at 
home, but Orla [3] will never returh. | 

Or 

3) The ftory of Gria is\f ee and affeSting in 
the original; that many-~are in poffefiion of it in 

the north of’ Scotland, who never heard a fyl- 


Jable more of the poem, It varies the a@ions * 


‘ ; and 
¢ wk 
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Or fights or yields the hero, faid Fingal 
of the noble déeds? foes do not conquer in my 
prefence: but my friends are renowned in the 
hall. Son of the wave, follow me, partake the 
feaft of my fhells, and purfue the deer of my 
defart.. 

No: {aid the hero, I affift the feeble: my 
ftrenoth fhall remain’ with the weak in arms. 
My {word has been always unmatched, o war- 
rior: let the king of Morven yield. 


I never yielded, Orla, Fingal never yield- 
ed to man. Draw thy fword and chufe thy 
foe. Many are my heroes. 


And does the kin no refufe the dambne, faid 
Orla of the dark-brown hair? Fingal i is a match 
for Orla: and he alone” of all a race. . 
But, king of Morven, if I fhall fall; (as one 
time the warrior muft die; ) raife my tomb: in 
the midft, and let. it be the greateft on Lena. 
And fend, over the dark - blue wave, the fword 
of Orla to the fpoufe of his love; that fhe 
may fhew it to her aang with tears, to kindle 


his foul to war. 

Son 
and awakes the attention of the reader, when 
he exipected nothing but languor in the condué 
of the poem, as the great action was over in 

the conqueft of Swaran. 
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Son of the mournful tale, faid Fingal, 
why doit thou awaken my tears? One day the 
Ywarriors muft die, and the chiidren fee their 
wifelefs arms in the hall. “But, Orla, thy tomb 
_fhall rife, and thy white-bofomed {poule weep 
over thy fword. - 


They fought on the heath of Lena, but 
feeble was the arm of Orla. The fword of Fin- | 
gal defcended,sand cleft his fhield in twain. It 
fell and elittered cn the ground, as the moon 
on the ftream of night. 


King of Morven, faid the hero, lift thy 
fword, and pierce my breaft. Wounded and 
faint from battle my friends have Jeft me here. 
The mournful tale fhall come to my love on 
the banks of the ftreamy Loda; when fhe is 
alone in the wood; and the ruftlinge blaft in 

' the leaves. 


No; faid the king of Morven, I will ne- 
ver wound thee, Orla. On the banks of Loda 
let her fee thee efcaped from the hands of war. 

Let thy gray - haired father, who, perhaps, is 
blind with age, hear the found of thy voice in 
his hall. With joy let the hero rife, and 
fearch for his fon with his hands. 


But , 
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But riever will he Sind him, Fingals faid 
On Le- 
nas heath I fhall die; and foreign bards will. 
talk of mex My broad belt covers my wound 
of death, And now I give it to the wind. 


‘the youth of the ftreamy Loda. 


The dark blood poured from his fide, he 
fell pale on the heath of Lena. Fingal bends 
over him as he dies, and calls ~ younger 


lyeroes. 


,’  Ofeax and. Fil lan, my fons, raife high the 
memory of Orla. Here let the dark - haired 
hero reft far fromthe fpoufe of his love. He- 
re let him reft in his narrow honfe far from ° 
the found of Loda.. The fons of the feeble will 
find his bow at home, but will not be able 
to bend it. © His faithful dogs howl on his 
hills, and his boars,’ which he ufed to purfue> 
rejoice. Fallen is the arm of battle; the mighty 
among the valiant is low! 


Exalt the voice, and blow the ee ye 
fons of the king of Morven: let. us go back 
to Swaran, and fend the night away on fong. 
Fillan, Ofcar, and Rynho, fly over the heath 
ef Lena. W here , Ryno, art thou, young fon 
of fame? Thou art not wont to be the laft to_ 
‘anfwer thy father. 
| Ryno, 


~~ 


a 
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_ Ryno, faid Ullin firft of bards, is with the 
awful forms of his fathers. With Trathal king 


of fhields, and Trenmor of the mighty deeds. 


The youth is low, 


the youth is pale, 
he lies on Lena’s heath. 


And fell the fwifteft in the race, faid the 
king, the fift to bend the bow? Thou fearce 
heft been known to me: why did young Ryno 
fall? ‘But fleep thou foftly on Lena, Fingal 
fhall foon behold thee. Soon fhall my voice 
be heard no more, and iy footfteps ceafe to 
be feen. The bards will tell of Fingal’s name ; 
the ftones will talk of me. But, Ryno, thou 
thou haft not received 


art low indeed, 
thy fame. Ullin, ftrike the harp for Ryno ; 
tell what the chief would have been. Farewel, 
thou firft in every field. No more fhall 1 die 
rect thy dart. Thou that haft been {o fair ; 
I behold thee not Farewel, 


The tear is on the cheek of the kin; for” 


terrible was his fon in war. His fon! that 


was like a beam of fire by night on the hill; 
when the forefts ‘fink down in its courfe, and 
the traveller trembles at the found, 

H Whole 


\ ; 
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~Whofe fame is in that dark-green tomb ; 
begun the king of generous fhells?. four ftones 
-with their heads of mofs ftand there; and mark 
the narrow honfe of death.. Near it let my 
Ryno reft, and be the neighbour of the vadiant. 
Perhaps fome chief of fame is here to fly. with 
my fon-on clouds. O Ullin, raife the fongs of 


other times. Bring to memory the dark dwel-— 


fers of the tomb. If in ‘the field of the valiant 
they never fled from danger , my fon fhall reft 
with them, far from his friends, on the heath 
of Lena. ' 


Here, faid the mouth of the fong, here 


reft the firft of heroes. Silent is Lamderg [4] 
‘in his tomb, and Ullin king of fwords. And 
who, foft fmiling from het cloud, fhews me 
her face of love? Why, daughter, why fo pa- 
le art thou, firft of the maids of Cromla? Dott 
thou: fleep with the foes in battle , Geichoffa , 
white- bofomed daughter of Tuathal ? Thou 
hatt been the love of thoufands, but Lamderg 


was thy love. He came to Selma’s mofly tow- 
ers, and, ftriking bis dark buckler, fpoke: 
~Where 


[4] Lamh-dhearg fignifies bloody hand. Gelchoffa, 
avbite- legged. Tuathal, furly. “Ulfadda, long- 
beavd. Ferchios, the conqueror. of men. 


, ” - 
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Where is Gelchoffa , my love, the daugh- 
ter of the noble ‘Tuathal? I left her in the 
hall of Selma, when I fought with the oloomy 
Ulfadda. Return foon, o Lamderg, fhe faid, 
for ‘here I am in the midft of forrow. Her 
white breaft tofe with fighs. Her cheek was 
wet with tears. But I fee her not coming to 
meet. me; and to footh my foul after battle. 
Silent is the hall of my joy; I hear not, the 
voice of the bard. —— Bran [5] does not 
fhake his chains at the gate, glad at the 
coming of Lamderg. Where is Gelchofla, my ~ 
love, the mild daughter of the generous 
Tuathal ? : 

»  Lamdere! fays Ferchios the fon of Aiton. 
Gelchofla may be on Cromla; fhe and the- 
‘maids of fle bow purfuing the flying deer, 
_ Ferchios!. ‘replied the chief of Cromla, no _ 
noife meets the ear of Lamdero, No found 
is in the woods of Lena.’ No deer fly in my 
fight. No panting dog purfues. I fee not 
: . Gel- 
{5] Bran is a common name of gray + hounds to this 
day. It is a cuftom in the north of Scotland; 

to give the names of the heroes meutioiied iti 

this poem, to their dogs; a proof that they are ’ 
familiar to the ear; and their fame generally 


known: ; 
4 H 2 y 
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Gelchoffa my love, fair as the, full. moon fet- 
ting on the hills of Cromla, Go, Ferchios , 
go to Allad [6] the gray-haired fon of the 
rock. His dwelling is in the circle of ftones. 
He may know of Gelchofla. 


The fon of Aidon went; ahd fpoke to the 


ear of age. Allad! thou that dwelleft in the’ 


rock, thou that trembleft alone, what faw tht- 
ne eyes of age? , 

1 faw, anfwered Allad the old, Ullin the 
fon of Cairbar. He came like a cloud from 
Cronila; and he hunimed a furly fong, ‘like a 
blaft in a leaflef§ wood. He entered the hall 


of Selma. Lamderg, he faid, moft dread- 


ful of men, fight or yield to Ullin. Lamderg, 


replied Gelchoffa, the fon of battle, is not | 


here. He fights Ulfadda mighty chief. He is 
not here, thou firft of men. But Lamderg ne- 
ver if gas He will fight the fon of Cairbar. 
Lovely 

Lo] Allad is plainly a druid: hé is called the fon of 
the rock, from his dwelling in a cave 5 and 


the circle of ftones here mentioned is thé pale 


of the druidical temple. He is here confulted 


2 


as one who had a fupernatural knowledge of | 


things; fromm the druids, no doubt, came the ° 


tidiculous notion of the fecond fight, which pre= 
vailed in the highlands and iftes. 
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Lovely art'thou, faid terrible Ullin, daugh- 
ter of the generous Tuathal. I carry thee to 
Gairbar’s halls. Three days I remain on Crom- 
la, to wait that fon of battle, Lamderg. On 
the fourth Gelchofla is mine , if the mighty 
Lamderg flies. ; 

Allad! faid the chief of Cromla , ‘peace, to 
thy dreams in the cave. Ferchios, found the 
horn of Lamdere, that Ullin may _hear,:on . 
Cromla. Lamderg [7], like a roaring ftorm., 
afcended the hill from Selma. He hummed a 
furly fong, as he went, like the noite of a fall- 
ing ftream. He ftaod like.a cloud on the hill, 
that varies its form to the wind. He rolled a 
ftone, the tign of war. Ullin heard in Cair- 
bar’s hall... The hero; heard, with joy ,- his 
foe, and took his father’s fpear. A fmile bright- 
ens his dark-brown cheek , as he places hjs 
{word by his fide.. The ds ager olittered in 
his hand. He whiftled as he went. 

Gelchofla faw the filent chief, as a wreath, 
of mift afcending the hill. She ftruck 
é | Ef 3 ‘her 


ey 


[7] The reader will find this paffage altered’ froin 


what it was in the firz agments of ancient POCtrys 


It is delivered down very differently by 
tradition , and the. translator has chofen that 


reading, which favours leatt of  bombaf. 


* 
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her white and heaving breaft; and inkents.| tear- 
ful, feared for Lamdere. ; 4 


~Cairbar, hoary chief of fhells , tid the 
maid of the tender hand; I muit bend the ‘bow / 
on Cromla; for 1 fee the dark- brown hinds. 


She hafted up the hill, In vain! the 
Why fhould I- 
tell the kine of Morven, how wrathful heroes” 
fight! 
-ecame all pale to the daughter of generous | 
Tuathal. : 
What blood, my love, the foft-haired | 
woman faid, what blood runs down my war- | 
It is Ullin’s blood, the chief 
replied, thou fairer than the fnow of Cromla! } 
Gelchoffa , let me reft here a little while, 
The mighty Lamderg died. 


gleomy heroes fought. 


Fierce Ullin fell. Young Lamdere 


rior’s fide? 


* And fleepeft thou fo foon on earth, o chief 
of fhady, Cromla? ‘three days fhe mourned be- | 
fide her love. The hunters found her 
dead. They raifed this tomb above the three. 
Thy fon, o king of Morven, may reft here | 


avith heroes. 


_ And here my fon fhall reft, faid Fingal, 


the noife of their fame has reached my ears, | 


Fillan and Fergus! bring hither Orla, the pale 
youth 


— . 
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youth of the ftream of Loda. Not unequalled 
fhall Ryno lie in earth, when Orla is by his 

* fide. Weepy ye daughters of Morven; and ye 
maids of the ftreamy’ toda, Like a tree they 
won the hills; and they have fallen like 

the oak [§] of the defart,; when it lies acrofg 

a ftream , and withers in the wind of the 


mountain. 


.~ Ofcar! chief of every youth!» thon feeft 
how they have fallen. Be thon , like them, 
on earth renéwned. Like them the fone of 

~ bards. Terrible were their forms in battle; 
but calm. was Ryno in the days of peace. 
He was like the bow of the fhower, feen, far 
diftant on the ftream; when the fun is fetting 
on Mora, and filence on thé hill of deer. 
Reft, youngeft of my fons, reft, o Ryno, on 
Lena. We too fhall be no more; for the war- 
rior one day muft fall. 


Such was thy erief, thou king of hiils, 
when .Ryno- lay on earth, What muft the 
orief 


[8] — wore tic Code vorrey — Hom. I. 16. 


as the mountain oak 

Nods to the ax, till with a groaning found 

It finks, and fpreads its honours on the ground. 
H 4 Spe POPE, 
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grief of Offian be , for thou thyfelf art gone. 
1 hear not thy diftant voice on Cona. My 
eyes perceive thee not. Otten forlorn ard dark 
I fit at thy tomb; and feel it with my, hands. 
When ft think I ae thy voice; it is but the 
blaft of the defart. Fingal has long fince 
fallen afleep, the ruler of the war. 


Then Gaul and Offian fat with Swaran on 
the foft green banks of Lubar. I touched the 
harp to pleafe the king. But gloomy was 
his brow. He rolled his red eyes towards Le- 
na. The hero mourned his people. 


‘ 


--T lifted my eyes to Cromla, and I faw 
Sad and flow 
he retired from his hill towards the lonely ca- 
ve ‘ot-'Pura:; He faw Fingal victorious, and 
mixed his joy with crief. The fun is bright 
on his armour, and Connal flowly followed. 


the fon of generous Semo. 


They fank behind the hill, like two pillars of 


the fire of night ; when winds purfue them 
over the mountain, and the flaming heath re- 
founds. Befide a ftream of roaring, foam his 
cave is in a rock. One tree bends above. it; 
and the rufhing winds eccho againft its fides. 
Here refts the chief of Dunscaich, the fon of 
generous Scemo. His thoughts are on the batt- 

Te 


ha : 3 
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le he loft; and the tear is on his cheek. He 

~mourned «the departure of his fame, that fled 
like the mift of Cona. O Bragela, thou art 
too far remote to cheer the foul of the hero. 
But tet him fee thy bright form in his foul; 
\that his thoughts may return to the lonely 
fun\-beam of Dunscaich. 


Who comes with the locks of age? It is 
the fon of fongs.. Hail, Carril of other times, 
thy voice is like the harp in the halls of Tura. 
Thy words are pleafant, as the fhower that falls 
on the fields of the fun. Carril of the times of 
old, why- comeft thou from the fon of the ge- 
nerous Semo ? 


Offian king of fwords, replied the bard, 
thou beit raifeft the fong. Long haft thou been 
known to Carril, thou ruler of battles, Often 
have I touched the harp to lovely Evirallin, 
Thou too haft often accompanied my voice in 
Branno’s hall of generous fhells. And often, 

-amidft our voices, was heard the mildeft Evir- 
allin. One day fhe fung ef Cormac’s fail, the 
youth that died for her love. I faw the tears 
on her cheek, and on thine, thou chief of men. 
Her foul was touched for the unhappy, though 

H 5 {he 


f 
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: 7 ° ~ ‘ 
fhe loved him not.- How fair among a thou- 


fand maids was the daughter of the generous 


Branno! 
| 


Bring not, Carril, I replied, bring not her 
memory to my mind. My foul muft melt at 
the remembrance. My eyes muft have their 
tears, Pale in the earth is fhe, the foftly - bluth- 
ing fair of my Jove... But it thou on the 
heath, o Bard, and let us hear thy voice. It 
is pleafant, as the gale of {pring, that fighs on 
the hunter’s ear; when he wakens from dreams 
of joy, and has heard the mufic of the fpirits 
of the hill. 
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BOOK VI. 
pre 
a 
EUW nig he 


ARGUMENT to Boox Vi, 


Night comes on. Fingal gives a feaft to his ar- 
my, ar which Swaran is prefent. The king 
commands Ullin his bard, to give the fong of 
peace; a cuftom always obferved at the end 
of'awar. Ullin relates the actions of Tren- 
mor, great grandfather to Fingal, in Scan- 
dinavia, and his marriage with Inibaca, the 
daughter of a king, of Lochlin, who was an- 
ceftor ro Swaran 3 which confideration , £0ge- 
ther with his being brother to Agandecca , 
with whom Fingal was in love in his youths 
induced the king to releafe him, and permie 
him to return, with the remains of his army 
into Lochlin, upon his promife of never return: 
ing to Ireland, in a hoftile manner. The 
night is [pent in fercling Swaran’s departure , 
in fongs of bards, andin a@ converfation, ix 
which the ftory of Grumal is introduced_by 
Fingal. Morning comes, Swaran departs ; 
Fingal goes ona hunting party, and finding 
Cuchullin in the cave of Tura, comforts him, 

| end fers fail, the next day, for Scotland; 


which concludes the poeu, 
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fh clouds of night come rolling down, and 
reft on Croimla’s dark-brown fteep. The 
ftars of the north arife over the rolling of the 
waves of Ullin; they fhew their heads of fire 
through the flying mift of heaven, A diftant 
Wind roars in thé wood; but filent and dark is 
the plain of death. 


Still on the darkening Lena arofe in my 
ears the tuneiul voice of Carril. He fung of 


the 


[1] This book opens with the fourth night, and 
ends on the morning of the fixth day. The time 
of five days, five nights, and a part of the fixth 
day is taken up in the poem, The fcene lies in 
the heath of Lena, and the mountain Cromia on 
the coaft of Ulfter. 
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the companions of our youth, and the days of 
former years; when we met on the banks of 
Lego, and fent round the joy of the fhell. 
Cromla, with its cloudy fteeps, anfwered to his 
voice. The ghofts of thofe he fung, came in their 
ruftline blafts. Vhey were feen to bend with 
joy towards the found of their praife. , 

Be thy foul bleft, o Carril, in the midft 
of thy eddying winds. O that thou would come 
to my hall, when I am alone by night! 
ie thou doft come, my friend, 1 hear often 
thy light hand on my harp; when it hangs on 
the diftant wail, \and the feeble found touches 
my ear. Why doft thon not {peak to me in 
my gtief, and tell when I fhall behold my 
friends? But thou paffeft away in’ thy murmur- 
ing blaft; and thy wind whiftles through the 
gray hair of, Offian. 


Now on the fide of Mora the heroes ga- 
thered to the feaft. A thoufand aged oaks are 
The ftreneth [2] 

of 

[2] By the ftrength of the [hell is meant the liquor 
the heroes drunk: of what kind it was, cannot 

be ascertained at this diftance of time. The trans- 
lator has met with feveral ancient poems; that 


burning to the wind: 


mention wax- lights and wine as commion in the 
. halls 
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Of the fhells goes round. And the fotils of 


warriors brighten with joy. But the kine of 
Lochlin is filent, and forrow reddens in the eyes 
of his pride. He often turned toward Lena, and 
remembered that he fell. 


Fingal leaned on the fhield of his fathers. 
His gray locks flowly waved on the wind, and 
glittered to the beam of night. He faw the 
erief of Swaran, and {poke to the firft of Bards, 


~ Raife, Ullin, raife the fone of peace, and 
footh my foul after battle, that my ear may, 
forget the noife of arms. And let a hundred 
harps be near, to gladden the king ‘of Lochlin. 
None 


ever went fad from Fingal. Ofcar! the light- 


He muft depart from us with joy. 


ning of my {word is again{t the {trong in battle: 
but peaceful it lies by my fide, when warriors 
yield in war. 


Tren-_ 


halls of Fingal. The names of both are borrowed 
from the Latin, which plainly fhews, that our 
, anceftors, had them from the Romans, if they 
had them at all, The Caledonians in their fre- 
quent incurfions to the province, might become 
acquainted with thofe conveniencies of life, and 
introduce them into their own country, ainong 


the booty which they carried from South- Britain. 
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-W4renmor [3], faid the mouth of the fongs, 
lived in the days of other years. He bounded 
over the waves of the north: companion of the 
ftorm. The high rocks of:the land of Lochlin, 
and its groves of murmuring founds appeared 
to the hero through the mift; —— he bound 
his white - bofomed fails. ——- Trenmor purfued 
the boar, that roared alone the woods of Gor 
mal. Many had fled from its prefence; but the 


{pear of Trenmor flew it. 

| Three chiefs, that beheld the deed, told 
of the mighty ftranger. They told, that he ftood 
like a pillar of fire in the bright arms of his va- 
lour. The king of Lochlin prepared the featt, 
and called the blooming Trenmor. "Three days 
he feafted at Gormal’s windy towers; and got 
his choice in the combat. 

The land of Lochlin had no hero, that yield- 
ed not to Trenmor. The fhell of joy. went 
round with fongs in praife of the king of Mor- 
ven; he that came over the waves, the firft of 
) mighty men. 

Now when the fourth gray morn arofe, the 
hero launched his fhip; and walking along 

the 
[3] Tremmor was great grandfather to, Fingal. The 
ftory is introduced, to facilitate the dismiffion of 


Swarans 
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the filent fhore waited for the rufhing wind. 
For loud and diftant he heard the blaft mur: 
murine in the grove. 


Covered over with arms of fteel, a fon of 
the woody Gormal appeared. Red was his cheek 
and fair his hair. His fkin like the fnow of 
Morven. Mild rolled his blue and {miling eye, 
when he {poke to the king of {words. 


Stay, Trenmor, ftay thou firft of men, 
thou haft not conquered Lonval’s fon. My 
fword has often met the brave. And the wife 
fhun the ftrength of my bow. 


Thou fair-haired youth, Trenmor replied, 
I will not fight with Lonval’s fon. Thine arm 
is feeble, fun- beam of beauty. Retire to Gor- 
mal’s dark - brown hinds. 


- But I will retire, replied the youth, with 
the fword of Trenmor; and exfult in the found 
of my fame. The virgins fhall gather with 
{miles around him who conquered Trenmor; 
They fhall figh with the fighs of love, and 
admire the length of thy f{pear; when I ‘hall 
‘earry it among thoufands, and lift the glitter: 
ing point to the fun. 


I “Thou 
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Thou fhalt never carry my Spear, faid the 
anory king of Morven. Thy, mother fhall 
find thee pale on the fhore of, the ecchoine Gore 


mal; and, looking over the dark - blue deep, fee 
the fails’ of him that flew her fon. 


I will not lift the {pear, replied the youth, 
my atm is not ftrong with years. But with 
the feathered dart I have learned to pierce a’ 
diftant foe, Throw down that heavy’ mail of 
fteel: for Trenmor is covered all over. 


I firft will lay my mail on earth. Throw 


now thy dart, thou king of Morven, 


He faw the heaving of her breaft, It was 
the fifter of the king. She had feen him 
in the halls of Gormal; and loved his face of 


youth. The fpear dropt from the hand 
of Trenmor: he bent his red cheek to the 
ground, for he had feen her like a beam of 
light, that meets the fons of the cave, when 
they revifit the fields of the fun, and bend 


their aching eyes. 


Chief of the windy Morven, begun the 
maid of the arms of fnow; let me reft in thy 
bounding fhip, far from the love of Corlo. 

For 
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_ For hes, like the thunder of the defart, is ter- 
rible to Inibaca. He loves me in the gloom 
of his pride, and fhakes ten thoufard fpears. 


Reft thou in peace, faid the mighty Tren- 
mor, behind the fhield cf my fathers. i will 
not fly from the chief, though he fhakes ten 
thoufand {pears, 


Three days he waited on the fhore; and 
fent his horn abroad. He called Corlo to batt- 
le, from all his ecchoing hills.. But Corlo ca- 
me not to battle. The king of Lochlin defcend- 
ed. He feafted on the roaring fhore;, and ga- 
ve the maid to Trenmor. 


_ King of Lochlin, “tei Fingal, thy blood 
flows in the veins of thy foe. Our families met 
in battle, becaufe they loved the ftrife of {pears, 
But often did they feaft in the hall, and fend 
round the joy of the fhell. — Let thy face 
brighten with gladnefs, and thine ear delight 
in the harp. Dreadful as the ftorm of thine 
ocean, thou haft poured thy valour forth; thy 
voice has been like the voice of thoufands, 


when they engage in battle. Raife, to-morrow, 
thy white fails to the wind, thou brother of 
_Agandecca. Bright as the beam of noon the 

ig comes 
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comes on my mournful foul. I faw thy tears 
for.the fair one, and fpared thee in the halls 
of Starno ; when my. {word was red with 
aughter , and my eye full of tears: for the 
maid. Or doft thou chufe the fight ? 
The combat, which thy fathers gave to Tren- 


mor, is thine: that thou mayeft depart renown- 
yea like the fun fetting in the weft. 


‘King of the tace of Morven, faid the chief 
of the waves of Lochlin; never will Swaran 
ficht thee, firft of a thonfand heroes! I faw 
thee in the halls of Starno, and few were thy 
years beyond my own. When fhali f, 
faid I to my foul, lift the fpéear like the noble 
Fingal? We have fought heretofore, o warriors 
on the fide of the fhaggy Malmor; after my 
waves had carried me to thy halls, and the 
feat of a thoufand fhells was fpread. Let the 
bards fend him, who overcame, to future years, 
for noble was the ftrife of heathy Malmor. 


But many of the fhips of Lochlin have 
loft their youths on Lena. Take thefe, thou 
king of Morven, and be the friend of Swaran. 
And when thy fons fhall come to the moffy 
towers of Gormal, the feaft of fhells fhall be 
fpread, and the combat offered on the vale, 


Nor 
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Nor fhip, replied the king, fhall Fingal _ 


take, nor land of many hills. The defart is 
| enough to me, with all its deer and woods. 
Rife on thy waves again, thou noble friend of 
Agandecca. Spread thy white fails to the 
beam of the morning, and return to the ec- 
choing hills of Gormal, 


Bleft be thy foul, thou king of fhells , 
faid Swaran of the dark-brown fhield, In 
peace thou art the gale of {pring. In war the 
mountain -ftorm. Take now my hand in friend- 
fhip, thou noble king of Morven. Let thy 
bards mourn thofe who fell. Let Erin give the 
fons of Lochlin to earth; and raife the moffy 
{tones of their fame. That the children of the 
north hereafter may behold the place where 
their fathers fought. And fome hunter may 
fay, when he leans on a moffy tomb, here 
Fingal and Swaran fought, the heroes of other 
years. Yhus hereafter fhall he fay, and our 
fame fhall last for ever. 


Swaran, faid the king of the hills, to-day 
our fame is greateft. We fhall pafs away like 
adream.. No found will be in the fields of 
qur battles. Qur tombs will be loft in the 

ka heath. 
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heath. The hunter fhall not: know the place 
of our reft. Our names may be heard in fong, 
but the ftrength of our arms will ceafe. O 
Offan, Carril, and Ullin, you know of heroes 
that are no more. Give us the fong of other 
years. Let the night pafs away on the found, 
and morning return with joy. \ | 


We gave the fone to the kings, and a 
hundred harps accompanied our voice. The 
face of Swaran brightened like the full moon 
of heaven, when the clouds vanifh away, and 
leave her calm and broad in the midft of the 
fey. 

~ tt was, then that Fingal fpoke ta Carril 
the. chief of other times. Where is-the fon 
of Semo; the king of the ifle of mitt? has 
he retired, like the meteor of death , to the 
dreary cave of Tura? ; 


‘Cuchullim, faid Carril of other times, lies 
in the dreary cave of Tura. His hand is on 
the fword of his ftrength. His thoughts on 
the battle which he loft. Mournful is the king 
of {pears ; for he has often been ‘viétorious. 
He fends. the fword of his war to reft on the 
fide of Fingal. For, like the ftorm of the 
defart; thou haft {cattered all his foes. Take, 

cs) 
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o Fingal , ‘the {word of the hero; fot his 
fame is departed like mift, when it flies before 
the in wind of the vale. 


No: replied the king, Fingal fhall nevet 
take his fword. His arm is’ mighty in war 
and tell him, his’ fame fhall‘never fail. Many 
have been overcome in battle, that have. dhone 
afterwards like the fun of heaven, “Gi 


f 

O Swaran, king of theo refoundine woods, 
give all thy grief away. The vanquifhed, 
if brave, are renowned; they are like the fun 


in a cloud,' when he hides his face in the fouth, 
but looks again on the hills of grafs, 


Game! was a chief) a Cona. He Guest 
the battle on every coatt. His foul -rejoiced 
in blood; his ear in the din of arms. | He 
poured his warriors on the founding Craca ; 
and Craca’s king met him from his grove; for 


then within the circle of Brumo [+7 te {poke 


to the ftone of power, 
Fierce 
[*] This paflage al alludes to the religion of the king 


of Cra¢a. See a note on a fumilar noes in 
the third ‘book, p- 59. . 


Iq 


\ 
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Fierce was the battle of the heroes, for 
the maid of the breaft of {fnow. The fame of 
the daughter of Craca had reached Grumal at 
the ftreams of Cona; he vowed to have the 
white - bofomed maid, or die on the ecchoing 
Craca. Three days they ftrove together, and 
Grumal on the fourth was bound, | 


Far from his friends they placed him in the 
horrid circle of Brumo; where often, they faid, 
the ghofts of the dead howled round the {tone 
of their fear. But afterwards he fhone, like a 
pillar of the light of heaven. They fell by 
his mighty hand, and Grumal had his fame. 


Raife , ye bards of other times, raife high 
the praife of heroes; that my foul may fettle 
on their fame; and the mind of Swaran ceafe 
to be fad. | 


They lay in the heath of Mora; the dark 
winds ruftled over the heroes. A hundred 
voices at once arofe, a hundred harps were 
ftrung; they fung of other times, and the 
mighty chiefs of former years. 


When now fhall I hear the bard; or rejoi- 
se at the fame of my fathers? The harp is not 


ftrung 
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firune on Morven; nor the voice of mufic raif- 
ed on Cona. Dead with the mighty is the 
bard; and fame is in the defart no more. 


Morning trembles with the beam of the 
eaft, and glimmers on gray-headed Cromla, 
Over Lena is heard the horn of Swaran, and 
the fons of the ocean gather around. ——— Silent 
and fad they mount the wave, and the blaft of 
Ullin is behind their fails. White, as the mift 
of Morven, they float along the fea. 


Call, faid Fingal, call my dogs, the long- 
bounding fons of the chace. Cail white - breaft- 
ed Bran; and the furly ftrength of Luath, —— 
Fillan, and Ryno but he is not here; my 
fon refts on the bed of death. Fillan and Fer- 
wus, blow my horn, that the jcy of the chace 
may arife; that the deer of Cromla may hear 
and ftart at the lake of roes. | 


The fhrill found fpreads along the wood. 
The fons of heathy Cromla arife. ——— A thoufand 
dogs fly off at once, gray-bounding through 
the heath. A deer fell by every dog, and three 
by the white-breafted Bran, He brought them, 

Es in 
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in their flight, to Fingal, that the joy of the 
king might be great. 


One deer fell at the tomb of Ryno; and 
the grief of Fingal returned. He faw how pea- 
ceful lay the ftone of him who was the firft at 
the chace. No more*fhait thou rife, o 
my fon, to partake of the featt of Crornla, 
Soon will thy tomb be hid, and the grafs grow 
rank on thy grave. The fons of the feeble fhall 
pafs over it, and not know that the mighty lie 
there. 


Offian and Fillan, fons of my ftrength, 
and Gaul king of the blue {words of war, let 
us afcend the hill to the cave of Tura, and 
find the chief of the battles of Erin. Are 
thefe the walls of Tura? gray and lonely they 
rife on the heath, The king of fhells is fad, 
and the halls are defolate. Come let us find 
the king of fwords, and give him all our 
joy. But is that Cuchullin, o Fillan, 
or a pillar of fmoke on the heath? The wind 
of Cromla is on my eyes, and I diftinguifh 
fot my friend, 


Fingal! replied the youth, it is the fon of 
Semo.. Gloomy and fad is the hero; his hand 
1s 
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is on his fword: - Hail to the fon of battle, 
breaker of the fhields! — \ 


Hail to thee, replied Cuchullin, hail to all 
the fons of Morven. Delightful is thy prefence, 
o Fingal, it is like the fun on Cromla; when 
the hunter mourns his abfence for a feafon, 
and fees him between the clouds.. Thy fons 
are like ftars, that attend thy courfe, and give 
light in the night, It is not thus thou haft 
feen me, o Fingal, returning from the wars 
of the defart; when the kings of the world [*] 
had fled, and joy returned to the hill of hinds. 

Many are thy words, Cuchullin, ‘faid Con: 
‘nan [+] of fimalt renown, ‘Thy words are ma- 

ny, 


[*} This is the only paffage in the poem, whereitt 
the wars of Fingal againft the Romans are al: 
luded to. 
guifhed in old compofitions by the title of king 
of the world, 


‘The Roman’ emperor-is . diftin+ 


} 


[FJ] Connan was of the family of Morni. He is men- 
tioned in feveral other poems, and always ap- 
pears with the fame character. The poet paffed 
him over in filence till now, and his behaviour 
here deferves no better ufage. 
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ny, fon of Semo: but where are thy deeds in 
arms? Why did we come over the ocean, to 
aid thy feeble fword? Thou flyeft to thy cave 
of forrow, and Connan fights thy battles: Refign 
to me thefe arms of light; yield them, thou 
fon of Exjn. ¢ = 


No hero, replied the chief, ever fought 
the arms of Cuchuilin; and had a thoufand 
heroes fought them, it were in vain, thou gloo- 
my youth. I fled not to the cave of forrow, 
as long as Erin’s warriors lived. | 


Youth of the feeble arm, faid Fingal, Con: 
man fay no more. Cuchullin is renowned in 
battle, and terrible over the defart. Often have 
1 heard thy fame, thou ftormy chief of Innis- 
fail. Spread now thy white fails for the ifle of 
mift, and fee Bragela leaning on her rock. 
Her tender eye is in tears, and the winds lift 
her long hair from her heaving breatt. She 
liftens to the winds of night, to hear the voice 
of thy rowers [*]; to hear the fong of the fea, 
and the found of thy diftant harp. 

And 
{*j The praGice of finging when they row, is uni- 
verfal among the inhabitants of the north- weft 
coaft of Scotland and the ifles, It deceives time, 

and infpirits the rowers, 
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And long fhall fhe liften in vain; Cuchul- 
lin {hall never return. How can I behold Bra- 
pela to raife the figh of her breaft? Fingal, I 
was always victorious in the battles of other 
{pears ! 


And hereafter thou fhalt be victorious, {aid 
Fingal king of fhells. The fame of Cuchullin 
fhall grow like the branchy tree of Cromla. 
Many battles await thee, o chief, and many 
fhall be the wounds of thy hand. Bring hither, 
Ofcar, the deer, and prepare the feaft of fhells? 
that our fouls may rejoice after danger, and 
our friends delight in our prefence, 


We fat, we feafted, and we fung. The 
foul of Cuchuilin rofe. The ftrength of his arm 
returned; and gladnefs brightened on his face, 
Ullin gave the fone, and Carril raifed the voi- 
ce. 1, often, joined the bards, and fung of 
battles of the fpear, ———- Battles! where I of- 
‘ten fought; but now 1 fight no more. The 
fame of my former attions is ceafed; and I iit 


forlorn at the tombs of my friends. 


Thus they paffed the night in the fone ; 
and brought back the morning with joy. Fin. 
: : sad 


: 
A 
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eal arofe on the heath , and dhook his glitter- 
ino f{pear‘in his hand. He moved firft 
toward the plains of Lena, and we followed 
like a ridge of fire. Spread the fail, faid the 
king of Morven, and catch the winds that pour 
We rofe on the wave with 


from Lena. 
fongs, and rufhed, with joy, through the ‘foain 
of the ocean [*}. | 


{*] In is allowed by the beft Critics, thatan epic poem 
ought to end happily. This rule, an its mof 
material.circumftances , is obferved by the three 
moft defervedly celebrated poets , Homer, Virgil, 
and Milton ; yet, [know not how it happens, 
the conclufions of their poems throw a melan- 
choly damp on the mind. One leaves his reader 
at.a funeral; another at the untimely death of 
a heros and the third in the folitary fcenes of 
an, unpeopled world. 

Le oly apPisroy txMov “Europog ixmo- 
OX L010. HoMER 
’Such honours Ilion to her hero paid, 


And peaceful flept the mighty Heétor’s fhade. 
POPE, 


Ferrum adverfo {rb pectore condit 
Fervidus. Aft ills folvuntur frigore membra, 


Vitaque cuin gemitu fugit indignata fub umbras, 
VIRGIL, 


He 


ap « + 
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He raif’d his arm aloft; and at the word 
Deep in his bofom drove the fhining fword. 
The ftreaming blood distain’d his arms around, 
And the disdainful foul came rufhing thro’ the | 
he wound. , 
DRYDEN. 
They, hand in hand, with wand’ring fteps and 
flow, 
Through Eden took their folitary way, 
MILTON. 
%: 
bk ti ‘4 #3 
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THe PERSON S: 


FinGAt. MeELiLCcoMa, | daughters 


HipALLaNn, DERSAGRENA, { of Morni. 
ComMaLas BarpDs. 


DERSAGRENA. 


he chace is over. — No noife on Ard: 
ven, but the torrent’s roar! — Daugh- 
ter of Morni, come from Crona’s banks. Lay 


~ down 
*) This poem is valuable on accotint of the light, it 
throws on the antiquity of Offian’s compofitions. 

| * The Caracul mentioned here is the fame with 
Caracalla the fon of Severus, who in the year 

A 23 PAR i 
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down the bow, and take the harp. Let the 
night come on with fongs, and our joy be 
great on aedgens 


MeEttitL- 


Q1L commanded an expedition againft the Cales 
donians. —- The variety of the meafure fhews, 
that the poem was originally fet to mufic, and 
perhaps prefented before the chiefs upon folemn 
occafions, — Tradition has handed down the 
ftory more complete, than it is in the poem. — 
“‘Comala, the daughter of Sarno king of Inis- 
tore or Orkney iflands , fell in love with Fingal 
the fon of Comhal, at a feaft, to which her fa- 
ther had invited him, [ Fingal, B. II. ] upon his 
‘return from Lochlin, after the death of Agandec- 
ca. Her paffion was fo violent, that fhe follow- 
ed him, disguifed like a youth, who wanted to 
be employed in his wars. She was foon disco- 
vered by Hidallan the fon of Lamor, one of 


Fingal’s heroes, whofe loye fhe had [lighted fo-. 


me time before. —- Her romantic paffion and 


beauty recommended her fo much to the king, 


that he had refolved to make her his wife; when 
news was brought him of Caracul’s expedition. 
He marched to ftop the progrefs of the enemy, 
He left her 
on a hill, within fight of Caracul’s army, when 


and Comala atteended him. 


he himfelf went to battle. having previously pro- 
mifed , 
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MELILCOMA™®). 


And night comes on, thou blue-eyed maid, 
gray night grows dim along the plain. I fawa 
deer at Crona’s ftream; a moffy bank he feem- 
ed through the gloom, but foon he bounded 
away. A meteor played round his branchy 
horns; and the awful faces **) of other times 
looked from the clouds of Crona,. 


DERSAGRENA ***), 


Thefe are the figns of Fingal’s death. 
The king of fhields is fallen! ——- and Caracul 
prevails. Rife, Comala ****), from thy rocks; 
daughter of Sarno, rife in tears. The youth 
of thy love is low, and his ghoft is already on 


our hills. 
bs: MELIL- 


mifed, if he furvived, to return that night.” 
The fequel of the ftory may be gathered from 
the poem itfelf. | 

*) Melilcoma, —— foft- rolling eye. 

**) Apparent dire facies, inimicague Troje 
Numina magna denim. VIRG. 
———_—— dreadful founds I hear , 
And the dire forms of hoftile gods appear. 


DRYDEN 
**¥) Derfagrena, the brightnefs of a fun- bean. 
“ee ) Comala, the maid of the pleafant brow. 


A 3 


” 


\ 
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MELILCOMA. 


There Comala fits forlorn! two gray dogs 
near fhake their rough ears, and catch the 
flying breeze. Her red cheek refts on her arm, 
and the mountain- wind is in her hair. She 
turns her blue-rolling eyes towards the fields 
of his promife. Where art thou , o Fin- 
gal, for the night is gathering around ? 


4 


COMATL A. 


O Carun *) of the ftreams! why do I 
behold thy waters rolling in blood? Has the. 
noife of the battle been heard on thy banks; 
, Rife , 
moon, thou daughter of the fky! look from 
between thy clouds, that I may behold the 

lighé 


and fleeps the king of Morven? 


*} Carun or Cara‘on, a winding river. — This river 
retains till the name of Carron, and falls into 
the Forth, fome miles to the North of Falkirk. 


Gentesque alias cum pelleret armis 
Sedibus , aut vickas vilem fervaret in ufum 
Servitii, hic contentu fuos defendere fines 
Roma fecurvigeris practendit moenia Scotis : 
Hic fpe progreffus pofita, Caronis ad undam 
Lerminus Awfonii fignat divortia vegnt. 


BUCHANAN. 
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light of his fteel, on the field, of his promife, — 
_ Or rather let the meteor, that lights our depart- 
ed fathers through the night, come, with its 
red light, to thew me the way to my fallen 
hero. Who will defend me from forrow? Who 
from the love of Hidallan? Long fhall Comala 
look, before fhe can behold Fingal in the midft 
of his hoft, bright as the beam of the mprning 
in the cloud of an early fhower. 


HIDALLAN, 

* Roll, thou mift of gloomy Crona, roll on 
the path of the hunter. Hide his fteps from 
mine eyes, and let me remember my friend no 
more. The bands of battle are {cattered, and 
no crowding fteps are round the noife of his 
fteel. O Carun, roll thy ftreams of blood, for 
the chief of the people fell. 
Coy 


*) Hidallan was fent by Fingal, to give notic 

Comala of his return; he, to revenge himfell 
on her, for flighting his love foiie time before, 
told her thar the kimg was killed in battle. He 
even pretended. that he carried his, body from 
the field; to be buried in. her pretence ; and this 
circumftance makes it probable, that the poem 
was prefented of old. ) 

LX a 


; 
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ComaLa. 

Who fell on Carun’s grafly Tinioled, fon 
of the cloudy night ? Was he white as the 
fnow of Ardven? Blooming as the bow of the 
fhower? Was his hair like the. mift of the 
hill, foft and curling in the day of the fun? 


Was he like the thunder of heaven in battle? | 


Fleet as the roe of the defart ? 


HIpALLaNn. 

O that I might behold his love, fair- lean- 
ing from her rock! Her red eye dim in tears, 
and her blufhing cheek half-hid in her locks! 
Blow, thou gentle breeze, and lift the heavy 
locks of the maid , that I may behold her 
white arm, and lovely cheek of her forrow! 


COMALA. 

And is the fon of Comhal fallen, chief of 
he mournful tale? The thunder rolls on the 
The lightening flies on wings of 
' But they frighten not Comala; for her 
Fingal fell. Say, chief of the mournful tale, 
fell the breaker of fhields ? 


| 


, HAparram 
The nations are fcattered on their hills ; 
for they fhall hear the voice of the chief no 
more. 


Coma: 


#2 
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COoMALA. 

Confufion purfue thee over thy plains; 
and deftruction overtake thee, thou king of the 
world. Few be thy fteps to thy grave; and 
let one virgin mourn thee. Let her be, like 
Comala, tearful in the days of her youth. — 


Why haft thou told me, Hidallan, that my he- : 


ro fell? I might have hoped a little while his 
return, and have thought I faw him on the di- 
ftant rock ; a tree might have deceived me 
with his appearance; and the wind of the hill 
been the found of his horn in mine ear. O 
that I were on the banks of Carun! that my 
tears might be warm on his cheek! 


HIDALLAN. 
He lies not on the banks of Carun: on 
Ardven heroes raife his tomb. Look on them, 
o moon, from thy clouds; be thy beam bright 


on his breaft, that Comala may behold him in | 


the light of his armour. 


COoMALA. ; 
Stop, ye fons of the grave, till I behold 
my love. He left me at the chace alone. I 
knew not, that he went to war. He faid, he 
would return with the night; and the king of 
Morven is returned, Why didft thou not tell 
A 5 ime. 
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me, that he would fall, o trembling fon of the 
rock *)! Thou haft feen him in the blood 
of his youth, but thou didft not tell Comala! 


MELILCOMA. 

What found is that on Ardven? Who is 
that bright in the vale? Who comes like the 
ftrenoth of rivers, when their crqwded waters 
glitter to the moon? 


| CoMALA. 

Who is it but the foe of Comala, the fon of 
the king of the world! Ghotit of Fingal! | do 
thou, from thy cloud, direct Comala’s bow, 
Let him fall like the hart of the defart. —— 
It is Fingal in the crowd of his ghofts. 
Why doft thou come, my love, to frichten 
and pleafe my foul? 


FINGAL, 
| Raife, ye bards of the fong, the wars of 
the ftreamy Carun. Caracul has fled from my 


arms 


*) By fox of the rock [he means a drnid, It is pro- 
bable, that fome of the order of the druids re- 
mained as late as the beginning of the reign of 
Fingal; and that Comala had confulted one of 
them, concerning the event of the war with Ca- 


yacul, 
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arms along the fields of his pride. He fets 
far diftant, like a meteor that inclofes a {pirit 
of night, when the winds drive it over the 
heath, and the dark woods are gleaming around, 


I heard a voice like the breeze of my hills. 
Is it the huntrefs of Galmal, the white - handed 
daughter of Sarno? Look from thy rocks *), 
my love; and let me hear the voice of Co. 
mala, 

CoMALaA. 

Take me to the cave of thy reft, 0 love. 

ly fon of death! , 


FINGAL. 
Come to the cave of my reft. The 
ftorm is over.**), and the fun is on oug 
fields. Come to the cave of my reft, huntrefs 


of ecchoing Cona. 


CoMALA. 
He is returned with his fame; I feel the 
right hand of his battles. But I muft 
reft 


*)) O my dove, that art in the clefts of the rock, 


in the fecret places of the ftairs, let me fee thy 
countenance, let me hear thy voice. 
SOLOMON’S Song. 
**) The winter is paft, the rain is over and gone. 
3 S$OLOMON’S Song, 
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reft befide the rock, till my foul fettles from 
fear. Let the harp be near; and raife 
the fong, ye daughters of Morni. 


DERSAGRENA. 
Comala has flain three deer on Ardven, 
and the fire afcends on the rock; go to the 
feaft of Comala, king of the woody Morven! 


FINGAL. 

Raife, ye fons of fong , the wars of the 
fireamy Carun; that my white-handed maid 
may rejoice: while I behold the feaft of my 
love. 


BARDS. 

Roll, ftreamy Carun, roll-in joy; the fons 
of battle fied. The fteed is not feen on our 
fields; and the wings *) of their pride fpread 
in other lands. . The fun will now rife in 
peace, and the fhadows defcend in joy. The 
voice of the chace will be heard; and the 
fhields hang in the hall. Our delight will be 
in the war of the ocean, and our hands be 
red in the blood of Lochlin. Roll, ftreamy 
Carun, roll in joy, the fons of battle fled. 


MELIL- 


*) Perhaps the poet alludes to the Roman eagle. 
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MELILCOMA. 
Defcend, ye light mifts from high; ye 
Pale lies the 
maid at the rock! Comala is no more! 


moon- beams, lift her foul. 


_ FineGat. 

Is the daughter of Sarno dead; the white- 
bofomed maid of my love? Meet me, Comala, 
on my heaths, when I fit alone at the ftreams 
of my hills. 


HipaLLan. 

Ceafed the voice of the huntrefs of Gal- 
mal? Why did I trouble the foul of the maid? 
When fhall I fee thee, with joy, in the chace 
of the dark-brown hinds ? 


FINGAL. 
Youth of the gloomy brow! no more 
- fhalt thou feaftiin my halls. Thou fhalt not 
purfue my chace, and my foes fhall not fall 
by thy fword *). Lead me to the place 
of her reft, that I may behold her beauty. 
Pale fhe lies at the rock, and the cold winds 
lift her hair, Her bow-ftring founds in the 
blaft , 
*) The fequel of the ftory of Hidallan is introduced, 
as an epifode, in the ‘poem which immediately 


follows in this celle@ion, 
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blaft, and her arrow was broken in her fall. 
Raife the praife of the daughter of Sarno; and 
give her name to the wind of the hills. 


Barns. 

See! meteors roll around the maid; and 
moon-beams lift her foul! Around her, from 
their clouds, bend the awful faces of her fa- 
thers; Sarno *) of the gloomy brow; and 
the red-rolling eyes of Fidallan. When fhalk 
thy white hand arife, and thy voice be heard 
on our rocks? The maids fhall feek thee on 
the heath, but they will not find thee. Thou 
fhalt come, at times, to their dreams, and fett- 
le peace in their foul. Thy voice fhall re- 
main in their ears **), and they fhall think 
with joy on the dreams of their reft. Meteors 
roll around the maid , and moon-beams lift 
her foul! 


*) Sarno the father of Comala died foon after the 
flight of his daughter. Fidallan was the 


firft king that reigned in Inistore, 


**) The angel ended, and in Adam’s ear 
So charming left his voice, that he a while 
Thought him full fpeaking, ftill ttood fix’dto hear. 
MILTON. 
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* 
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ring , daughter of Tofcar, bring the harp; 

the light of the fong rifes in Offian’s foul. 
It is like the field; when darknefs covers the 
hills around, and the fhadow grows fldwly ott 
the plain of the fun, 


I be- 


*) Caros is probably the noted ufarper Caraufius, 
by birth a Menapian, who asfumed the purple 
in the year 284; and, feizing on Britain, defeat- 
ed the emperor Maximian Herculius im feveral 
naval engagements, which gives propriety to his 
beirg called in this poem the king of fhips. — 
He repaired Agricola’s wall, in order to obftrud 
the incurfions of the Caledonians; and when he 
was employed in that work, it appears he was 
attacked by a party under the command of Ofcar 
the fon of Offian. This battle is the foundation 
of the prefent poem, which is addrefed to 
Malvina the daughter of Tofcar. 
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I behold my fon, o Malvina , near the 
moffy rock of Crona *); but it is the mift**) 
of the defart tinged with the beam of the weft. 
Lovely is the mift that asfumes the form of 
Ofcar! turn from it, ye winds, when ye roar 
on the fide of Ardven. 


Who comes towards my fon, with the 
murmur of a fong ? His ftaff is in his hand, 
his gray hair loofe on the wind. Surly joy 
lightens his face; and he often looks back to 
Caros. It is Ryno ***) of the fong, he that 
went to view the foe. 


What does Caros ‘king of fhips? faid the 
fon of the now mournful Offian : fpreads he 
the wings ****) of his pride, bard of the t- 
mes of old? 

He 
*} Crona is the name of a fall fiream, which runs 
into the Carron. On its banks is the fcene of 

the preceding dramatic poem. 
**) Who is this that‘cometh out of the wildernefs, 
like pillars of fmoke? SoLOMON’S Song. 
***) Ryno is often mentioned in the ancient poetry. 


— He feems to have been a bard of the 
firft rank, in the days of Fingal. 


wes’) The Roman eagle: 
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He fpreads them, Ofcar, replied the bard, 

but it is behind; his gathered teap *). He 

‘ looks over his ftones with fear, and beholds 

thee terrible, as the ghoft of might that rolls 
the wave to his fhips. ’ 

Go, thou, firft; of my bards, fays. Ofcar, 
and take the fpear of Fingal. Fix a flame 
on its point, and ihake it to the winds of 
heaven. Bid him, in fongs, to advance, and 
leave the rolling of his wave., Tell to Caros, 
that I long for battle,; and that my bow is 
weary of the chace of Cona. Tell him, the. 
mighty are not here; and that my arin is young. 

He went with the found of his fone. Os- 
car reared his veice on high. It reached his 
heroes on Ardven, like the noife of a cave **); 

_when the fea of Togorma rolls before it;,,and 
its, trees meet the roaring winds. iyphey - 
gather round my fon, like the ftreams, of the. 
hill; when, after rain, they roll, in the pride 
of their courfe. 

Ryno~ came to the mighty Ceros, and 
ftruck his flaming fpear,. Come to the battle 

, of 


*) Asticola’s wall which Caranfius repaired. 
13%) As when the hollow rocks retain 
The found of bluitering winds. — Minion. 


& ‘ 
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of Ofcar, o thow that fitteft on® the rolling 
of waters. Fingal‘is diftant far's he hears the 
fongs of his batds'in Morven: ‘and the wind 
of his hall is in bis hair. His terrible {pear is 
at his fide; and his fhield that is like that 
darkened ‘moon. Come to the battle of Ofcar; 
the hero is alone. 


He came not over the ftreamy Carun *); 
the bard returned with his fong. Gray night 
srows dim on Crona. The feaft of fhells is 
{fpread. A hundred oaks burn to the wind, 
and faint light gleams over the~heath. The 
chofts of Ardven pafs through the beam, and 
fhew their dim and diftant forms. Comala **) _ 
is half unfeen on her meteor; and Hidallan ‘is 
fullen and dim, “like darkened moon behind’ 
the mift of nie¢ht. 


Why art thou fad? faid Ryno; for he 
alone ‘beheld the chief. Why art thou fad , 
Hidallan, haft’ thou’ not received thy fame? 

The 


*) The river Carron, 


eu 


fubje& of the dramatic poem. 


The poet 
mentions her ft this place, in order to introduce 
the fequel of Hidallan’s ftory,, who ,- an ‘account 
of her death, had been expelled from the wars 


of Fingal. mt 
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The fongs of ‘Offian have been heard, and thy 


ghoft has brightened in the wind, when 
thou’ didft bend from thy cloud, to hear the 
fone ‘of Morven’s bard. ) : 
And do thine eyes behold the hero, faid 
Ofeat like the dim meteor of’night? Say, 
Ryno, fay, how fell the chief that was fo ré- 


nowned in the days of our fathers? ~—» His 
hame. remains on the,rocks,; of Cona; and.J 
have often .feen the ftreams of his hills,, ....; 


Fingal, replied, the bard, had driven Hidal: 
lan froin. his..wars. . The king’s foul was fad 
for Comala,, and his eyes could not behold 
Hidallan: “ae itll ' 
Lonely, fad, along the heath , he flowly, 
moved with filent fteps. . His arms hang disor- 
dered on his\ fide. His hair flies loofe from 
his helmet. The tear is in his down - caft 
eyes; and the figh half-filent in his breaft, 

Three days he ftrayed unfeen, alone, be- 
fore he came to Lamor’s halls: the moffy halls 
of his fathers, at the ftream of Baiva *). 


There 
*) This is perhaps that finall ftream} fill retaining the 
name of Balva, which runs through the romantic 
valley of Glentivar in Stirlingfhire. Balv+ fignifies 
a filent fiream; and Glentivar; the fegueftered 


vale: 
BZ 
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‘There Lamor fat alone beneath a tree; for he 
had fent his people with Hidallan to war. The 
ftream ran at his feet, and his gray head. refted 
on his ftaff. Sightlefs are his aged eyes. He 
The. noife. 
of Hidallan’s feet came to his ear: he knew 
the tread of his fon. 


hums the fong of other times. 


Is the fon of Lamor returned;- or is it the 
found of his ghoft? Haft thou fallen on the 
banks of Carun, fon of the aged Lamor? Or, 
if I‘hear the found of Hidallan’s feet; where 
aré the mighty in war? where are my people, 
Hidallan, that were wont to return with their 
ecchoing fhields ? 
the banks of Carun ? 


‘Have they fallen on 


No: replied the fighine youth, the people 
of Lamor live. They are renowned in battle, 
my father; but Hidallan is renowned no more. 
I muft fit alone on the banks of Balva, when 
the roar of the battle grows. 


But thy fathers never fat alone, replied 
the rifing pride of Lamor; they never fat alone 
on the banks of Balva, when the roar of battle 
Doft thou not behold that tomb? 


rofe. 


Mine eyes discern it not: -there refis the noble | 


Co- 


me, 


Garmiallon, who never fled from war. 
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me, thou renowned in battle, he fays, come 
to thy father’s tomb. How am I rénown- 
ed, Garmdllon; for my fon has fled from -~war? 


King of the flreamy Balva’ faid Hidallan 

with afigh, why doft thou torment my. foul? 

-Lamor, I_never feared. _ Fingal was fad 
for Comala, and denied his wars to Hidallan : 


Go to the gray ftreams of thy land, he faid, 
and moulder like a leaflefs oak, which the winds 
have bent over Balva, never more to grow. 


And muft I hear, Lamor replied, the lo- 
nely tread of Hidallan’s feet? When thoufands 
are renowned in battle, {hall he bend over my 
oray ftreams? Spirit of the noble Garméllon' 
“earry Lamor to his place; his eyes are dark; 
his foul is fad: and his fon has loft his fame. 

Where, faid the youth, fhall I fearch for 
fame, to gladden the foul of Lamor ? From 
whence fhail I return with renown, that the 
found of my arms may be pleafant in’ his 


eat? If I go to the chace of hinds, my 


name will not be heard. Lamor will not 


feel my dogs, with his hands, glad at my ar- 
rival from the hill. . He will not enquire of 
his mountains , or of the dark-brown deez of 
his defarts. Ril . 


Boe R I mutt 
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I. muft fall, aa Lamor ,, like .a leafiefs 
oak: it grew on a rock, but the winds have 


overturned it. My ghoft will be feen on 
my hills, mournful for my young Hidallan. 
Will-not ye, ye mifts, as ye rife, hide him 


from my fight? 


mor’s hall : there the arms of our fathers 
hang. 


Bring the {word of Garmillon; — 
he took it from a foe. 

He went and brought the fword with all 
its ftudded thongs. He gave it to his 
father. The gray - haired hero felt the point 
with his hand. 


My fon! —~ lead me to Garméllon’s tomb: 
it rifes befide that ruftling tree. The long erafs 
is withered; 


I heard the breeze whiftling 


there. A little fountain murmurs near, 


and fends its water to Balva. There let me 
reft; it is noon, and the fun is on our fields. 

He led him to Garmallon’s tomb. Lamor 
pierced the fide of his‘{fon. 


They fleep 
tosether; and their ancient halls moulder on 
Balva’s banks. 


Ghofts; are feen there) at 
noon: the valley is, filent , and the people 
fhun the place of Lamo 
Mournful is thy tale, faid/ Ofcar, fon of 
My foul fighs for 
. Hidal- 


the times of old! 


My fon! — go to La-— 


\ 


Y 


i 
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#didallan ; he fell in the days of his youth. 
He flies on the defart, and his wandering is 


in a foreign land. 


Sons of the ecchoin@’ Morven! draw near 
to the foes of Fingal. Send the night away 
in fongs and watch the firength of Caros. 
Ofear goes to the people of other times ;’ to 
the fhades of filent Ardven; where his fathers 
fit dim in their clouds, and behold the future 
war. And art thou’ there, \Hidallan, like 
a half- exftinguifhed meteor ? Come to my 


fight, in thy forrow, chief of the roaring Balva! 


The heroes move with their fongs. 
Ofcar flowly afcends the hill. “The me- 
teors of night are fetting on the heath> before 
him. A diftant torrent faintly roars. ‘Un- 
frequent blafts rufh through aged oaks. The 
half - enlightened moon {inks dim and red behind 
her hill Feeble voices are heard on the 


heath. 


Ofcar drew his fword. 


Come, faid the hero, o ye ghofts of my 
fathers! ye that fought againit the kings cf 
the world! —— Tell me the deeds of future 
times; and your discourfe in your caves; when 
you talk together, and behold your fons in 
the fields of the valiant. 

BA Tren: 


o- 
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Trenmor caine, from his hill, as the voice 
of his mighty fon. —-—— ~A cloud, like the 
fteed of the ftranger, fupported his airy limbs. 
His robe is of the mift of Lano, that brings 
death to the people. His. fword. is a meteor 

half-exftinguifhed. His face is without form, 

and dark. He. fighed thrice over the hero: 
and thrice the winds of the night roared »a- 
round. Many were his words to Ofear: but they 
only came by halves to our ears: they. were 
Gark as the tales of other times, before the 
light. of, the fong arofe. He flowly vanifhed, 
like a mift that melts on the funny hill. 


uy It owas then, , o.daughter, of Tofcar , my 
fon begun firft. to be fad. He. forefaw the 
fall of his race; and at times, he was thought- 
ful and dark, like the fun, *} when he car- 
ries a cloud on his face; but he looks after- 
wards on the hills of Cona. 

Ofcar paffed the night among his fathers , 
eray morning met him on the banks of Carun. 


A green vale furrounded a tomb, which 
arofe in the times of old. Little-hiils lift their 
head at a diftance; and ftretch their old trees 
ro the wind. The warriors of Caros fat there, 


» for 
¥Y ——— caput obfenra nitidum ferrugine textt. 
VIRG 
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for they had’ paffed the ftream by night. 
They appeared, like the trunks of aged pines, 
to the pale licht of the morning. 


Ofcar ftood at the tomb, and raifed thrice 
his terrible voice. The rocking hills ecchoed 
around: the ftarting roes bounded away. And 
the trembling chofts of the dead fled, fhrick- 
ing on their clouds.. So terrible wes the 
-yoice of my fon, when he called his friends. 


A thoufand fpears rofe around; the people 
of Caros rofe. —— Why, daughter of Tofcar, 
Why that tear? My fon, though alone, is bra- 
ye. Ofcar is like a beam of the fky; he turns 
around and the people fall. His hand is like 
the arm of a ohoft, when he firetches it from 
a cloud: the refi of his thin form is unfeen; 
but the people die in the vale, 


My fon beheld the approach of the foe; 
and he ftood in the filent darknefg of his 
ftrength. ~“Am T alone, faid Ofcar, in 
the midft of a thoufand foes? ——— Many a 


{pear is there! many a darkly - rolling 


eve! —— Shall I fly to Ardven? But 
‘ . / 

did my fathers ever fly! The mark of 
their arm is in a thoufand battles. - Ofear 


BS too 
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too will be- renowned. Come, ye din 
ghofts of my fathers, and behold my deeds 
I may fall; but I will be re- 


in war! 
nowned like the race of the ecchoing Mor. 
ven *). 


He ftood dilated in his place, like a flood 
{welling ina narrow vale. The battle came, but 
they fell: bloody was the {word of Ofcar. 
The noife reached his people at Crona;_ they 


+? 


a) 


came like a hundred ftreams. The warriors of 
Caros fled, and Ofcsar remained like a rock 
left by the ebbing fea, \ 

*) This paffage is very like the foliloquy of Ulyffes 


upon a fimilar occafion. 


Miner eyo, th wibws péye wey nonov 
aine DEBwues, 

TAcGuv raoGyous ro ds élyioy ciney adow 

Msvos &c. Hom. Hy 11. 

What farther fubterfuge, what hopes remain? 

What fhame, inglorious if I quit the plain? 

What danger, fingly if I ftand the ground, 

Wiy friends all fcatrer’d, all the foes around? 

Yet wherefore doybrful? let this truth fuffice ; 

The brave meets danger, and the coward flies: 

To die or conquer proves a hero’s heart 

And knowing this, I know a foldier’s part. 


Pore. 
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__. Now dark and deep, with all his. fteeds, 
Caros rolled his might along: the little ftreams 
are loft in his courfe; and the earth is rocking 
round. 


~ Battle {preads from wing to. wing; 
ten thoufand {words gleam at once in the fky. — 
But why fhould,Offian fing of battles?.— For 
never more fhall my fteel fhine in war. -I re- 
member the days of my youth with forrow} 
when I feel the weaknefs of my arm. Happy 
are they who fell in their youth , in the midft 
of their renown! — They have not beheld the 
tombs of their friends:- or failed to bend the 
bow of their ftrength.-—— Happy art thou, 
o Ofcar, in the midft of thy rufhing blaft. 
Thou often goeft to the fields of thy fame, 
where Caros fled from thy lifted {words. 


\ 


Darknefs comes on my foul, o fair daugh- 
ter of Tofcar, I behold not the form of my fon 
at Carun: nor the figure ef Ofcar on» Crona, 
The ruitling winds) have carried him far away; 
and the heart of his father is fad. | 


But lead me, o Malvina, to the found of 
my woods , and the roar. of my mountain- 
ftreams. Let the chace be heard on Cona; that I 
may think on the days of other years. Cie, And 

: bring 


} 
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bring me the harp, o maid, that I may‘ touch 
it, when the light of my foul fhall arife. 
Ee thou near, to learn the fong; and future 
times fhall hear of Offian. ; 


The fons of the feeble hereafter will lift 
the voice on Cona, and, looking up to the 
yocks, fay, “Here Offian dwelt.” They -fhall 
admire the chiefs of old, and the race that are 
no more: while we ride on our clouds, Malvi- 
na, on the wings of the roaring winds. Our 
voices fhall be heard, at times, in the defart; 
and we fhall fing on the winds of the rock, 


} 
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ur youth is like the dream of the hunter 

on the hill of heath. He fleeps in the 

mild beams of the fun; .but he awakes amidft 

a, ftorms the red lightning flies around: and the 

trees fhake their, heads}to the wind. He looks 

back with joy,on:the,dayof the fun, and the 
pleafant. dreams of his, eft! 


*) Inis+thona, i. e. the zfland of waves, wasacoun- 
try of Scandinavia, fubje& to its own king, but 
depending upon the kingdom of Lochlin, — This 
poem is an epifode introduced in a great work 
compofed by Offian, in which the a@ions of his 
friends, and his beloved fon Ofcar, were interwo- 

The work itlelf is loft, but {ome epif- 

odes, and the ftory of the peem, are handed 


ven. 


down by tradition, There are fome now living, 
who, in their youth, have heard the whole re. 
peated, 
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When fhall Offian’s youth return, or his 
ear delight in the found of arms? When {hall 
I, like Ofcar, travel *) in the light of my 
fteel? — Come, with your ftreams, ye hills of 
Cona, and liften to the voice of Offian! The 
fong rifes, like the fun, in my foul; and my 
heart feels the joys of other times. 


I behold my towers, 0 Selma! nd the 
oaks of thy fhaded wall: — thy ftreams found 
in my ear; thy heroes gather round. ~ Fingal 
fits in the midft; and leans on the fhield of 
Trenmor: — his {pear ffands againft the: wall; 
he liftens*to the fone of his bards. “The 
deeds of his arm are heard; and the actions” of 
the king in his youth. 


Ofcar had returned from the chace, and 
heard the hero’s, praifee — He took the fhield 
of Branno **) from the wall; his eyes wefe 


filled 


*) Travelling in the greatnefs of his ftrength. 
ISAIAH Iwill, ¥. 


**) Thisis Branno, the father of Everallin, and grand- 
father to Ofcar; he was of Irifh extra@tion, and 
lord of the country round the lake of Lego, — 

J His great actions are handed down by | tradition ; 
and his hofpitality has paffed into a proverb. 
: 
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filled with tears. Red was the cheek of youth. 
His voice was trembling low. My {pear fhook 
its bright head in‘ his hand: he {poke to Mors 
ven’s king. | 


Fingal | thon king of heroes! Offan, next 
to him in war! ye have fought the.battle in 
your youth ; your, names are renowned in 
fong. — Ofcar is like the mift of Cona: I ap- 
The bard will not know 
my name, The hunter will not fearch 
in the heath for my tomb. Let me ficht, ° 
heroes,-in the battles of Inis-thona. Diitant is 
the land of my war! ye fhall not hear of 
Ofcar’s. fall. -— Some bard may find me 


pear and vaniih. 


there, and give my. name to the fong. 
The daughter of the ftranger fhall fee my tomb, 
and weep over the youth that came from afar, 
The bard fhall fay, at the feaft, hear the fong 
“of Ofcar from the diftant land. 


Ofcar, replied the kine of Morven; thou 


fhalt fight, fon-of my fame! 7 
dark-bofomed fhip, to carry my hero to Inis- 
thona. Son of my fon, regard our fame; 


Prepare my 


for thou art of the race of renown. © Let not 
the children of ftrangers fay, feeble are the 
Be thou, in battle, like 

the 


fons of Morven! 
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the roaring ftorm: mild as the evening fun in 
peace. Tell, Ofcar, to Inis-thona’s king, 
that Fingal. remembers his youth; when we 
ftrove in the combat together in the days of 


Agandecca, _ 
They lifted up the founding fail; the wind 
whiftled through the thongs *) of their mafts. 
Waves lafhed the oozy rocks: the ftreneth of 
ocean roared. My fon beheld, from the 
wave, the land of oroves. He rufhed into the 
ecchoing bay of Runa; and fent his fword to 
Annir king of fpears. 

The gray -haired hero rofe, when he faw 
the fword of Fingal. His eyes were full of 
tears, and he remembered the battles of their 
youth. Twice they lifted the fpear before the 
lovely Agandecca: heroes ftood, far diftant, as 
if two ghofts contended. 

But now, begun the king, I am old; the 
{word lies ufelefs in my hall. Thou who art 
of Morven’s race! Annir has been in the ftrife 
of {pears; but he is pale and withered now, 
like the oak of Lano. I have no fen to meet 
thee with joy, or to carry thee to the halls of 
his fathers. Argon is pale in the tomb, and 

| * Ruro 


*) Leather - thongs were ufed in Offian’s time, inftead 


of ropes. 
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Ruro is no more. My daughter is in the 
hall of ftrangers, and longs to behold my. 
tomb.°— Her fpoufe fhakes ten thoufand 
fpears; and comes *) like a cloud of death from 
Lano. Come thou, to fhare the feaft of 
Annir, fon of ecchoing Morven. 


Three days they feafted together; on the 
fourth Annir heard the name of Ofcar **), — 
7 - They 
*) Cormalo had refolved on a war againft his fa- 

ther -in - law, Annir king of Inis-thona, in order ta’ 
deprive him of his kingdom: the injuftice of his 
defigns was fo much refented by Fingal, that he 
fent his grandfon, Ofcar, to the afliftance of 
Annir. Both armies came foon to a battle, in 
which the condu& and valour of Ofcar obtained 
a complete victory. An end was pat to the 
war by the death of Cormalo, who fell in a 
Thus is 
the ftory delivered down by tradition; though 


fingle combat, by Ofcar’s hand. 


the poet, to raife the charafer of his fon, ma- 
kes Ofcar himfelf propofe the expedition. 


**) Tt was thought, in thofe days of heroifin, an in- 
fringement upon the laws of hofpitality, to afk 
the name of a ftranger; before he had feafted 

e three days in the great hall of the family, He 
Cc that 
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| They rejoiced in the fhell *); and purfued the 
boars of Runa. 


Befide the fount of moffy ftones, the weary 
heroes reft. The tear fteals in fecret from Afh- 
nir: and he broke the rifing figh. - Here 
darkly reft, the hero faid, the children of my 
This ftone is the tomb of Ruro: 
that tree founds over the grave of Argon. Do 


youth. 


ye hear my voice, o my fons, within your 
narrow houfe? Or do ye fpeak in thefe ruft- 
ling leaves, when the winds of the defart rife ? 


King of Inis-thone, faid Ofcar, how fell 
the children of youth? The wild boar often 
rufhes over their tombs, but he does not disturb 
the hunters. They purfue deer **) forined of 

clouds, 


that afks the name of the flvanger, is, to this 
day, an opprobrious term applied, in the north, 


to the inhofpituble. 


*) To rejoice in the fhell is a phrafe for feaiting 
fumptuously and drinking freely. . I have obfer- 
ved in a preceding note, that the ancient Scots 
drunk in fhells. 


**) The notion of Offian concerning the ftate of the 


deceafed, was the fame with thar of the ancient 


Greeks 
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clouds, and bend their airy bow. They 
ftill love the {port of their youth; and mount 
the wind with joy. 

| Cor- 


Greeks and Romans. They imagined, that the 
. fouls purfued, in their feparare ftare, the employ- 
ments and pleafures of their former life. 


Arma procul, currusgue virim miratuy inanes. 
Stunt terra defixe hafte, paffimque foluti 
Per campum pafcuntur equi, gue gratia curruum 
Armorumque fust viviS; gue cura, nitentes 
Pafcere equos, eadem fequitur tellure repoflos. 
y aa VIRG. 


The chief beheld their chariots from afar ; 
Their fhining arms and courfers train’d to war: 
Their lances fix’d in earth, their fteeds around, 
Free from the harnefs, graze the flow’ry ground. 
The love of horfes, which they had, alive, 

And care of chariots, after death furvive. 
DRYDEN. 


aes acu hh 0 miss a 
Toy dé wer’ eicevoyoay Binv-Hoandreiv, 


E’''dwhoy. 


od, egeuvy yuutl éortwe 

Luuvoy rogov txwy, no érl veugpQy disdy 

Asivey ranrajvwy, cel Buddovri gometc, &e. 
| Hom. Ody™ 11, 

C2 Now 
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Cormalo , replied the king, is chief of ten 
thoufand {pears; he dwells at the dark -rolling © 
waters of Lano *)} which fend forth the cloud © 
of death. He came to Runa’s ecchoing halls, 


Me! 


and fought the honour of the {pear **), ~The 
youth was lovely .as the firft beam of the fun; 
and 


Now I the ftrength of Hercules behold, 
A tow’ring fpedtre of gigantic mold $ 
Gloomy as night he ftands in a& to throw 
Th’ aerial arrow from the twanging bow. 
Around his breait a wond’rous zone is roll’d, 
Whete woodland montfters grin in fretted gold, 
There fullen lions fternly feem to roar, q 
The bear to growl, to foam the tufky boar, 
There Wvar and havock and deftruétion ftood, 
And vengeful murder red with human blood. 
Ne Pore, 
*) Lano was a lake of Scandinavia , remarkable, 
in the days of Offian, fot emitting a peftilential 
vapour in autumn. And thou, o valiant Ducho- 
mar, like the mift of marfhy Lano; when it fails 
over the plains of autumn, and brings death to 
the people. 
FINGAL, BL 


**) By the honour of the fpeav is meant a kind of. 
tournament prafiled among the ancient northern 
nations. 


SE Meer tev BF 


and few were they who could meet him in 


ficht! | 
and my daughter loyed the fon of Lano. / 
Argon 4nd Ruro returned from the chace; 
the tears of their pride defcended: They 
rolled their filent eyes on Runa’s heroes, be- 


My heroes yielded to Cormalo: 


caufe they ytelded to a ftranger: three days 
they feafted with Cormalo: on the fourth my 
Argon fought. But who could fight with | 
Argon ! Lano’s chief was overcome. His 


heart fweiled with the grief of pride, and he 
refolved,-in fecret, to behold the death of my 
fons. 2 
They went to the hills of Runa, and put: 


| {ued the dark-brown hinds... The arrow of Cor 


malo flew in fecret; and my children fell. He 
came to the maid of his love; to Inis-thona’s 
dark-haired maid, They fied over the 
defart — and Annir remained alone, 


Night came on, and day appeared; nor Ar- 


| gon’s voice, nor Ruro’s came. At length their 


much-loved dog is feen;.the fleet and bounding 
Runar. He came into the hall and howled; 
and feemed to look towards the place of their 
fall. We followed him; we found them 
here : and laid them by this mofly {tream, 


| This is the haunt of Annir, when the chace 


C 3 | of 
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of the hinds is over. I bend like the trunk of 
an aged oak above them: and my tears for 
ever flow. 


O Ronnan! faid the rifmg Ofcar, Ogar 
kine of fpears! call my heroes to my fide, the 
fons of ftreamy Morven. To-day we go to 
Lano’s water, that fends forth the cloud of death. 
Cormalo will not long rejoice: death is often 
at the point of our fwords. 


They came over the defart’ like ftormy 
clouds, when the winds roll them over the 
heath: their edges are tinged with lightning: | 
and the ecchoing groves forefee the ftorm. 
The horn of Ofcar’s battle was heard; and La- 
no fhook in all its waves. The children of the 
lake convenéd around the founding fhield of 
Cormalo. 


Ofcar fought, as he was wont in battle. 
Cormalo fell beneath his fword: and the fons 
of the dismal Lano fley to their fecret vales, — 
Ofcar brought the daughter of Inis-thona to 
Annir’s ecchoing halls. The face of age was 
bright with joy; he bleft the king of {words. 

How great was the joy of Offian, when 
he beheld the diftant fail of his fon! it was li- 


ke a cloud of light that rifes in the eaft, when 
the 
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the traveller is. fad in a land unknown; and 
dismal night, with her ghofts, is fitting around 
him. 


We brought him, with fones, to Selma’s 
halls. Fingal ordered the featt of fhells to be 
fpread. A thoufand bards raifed the name of 
Oicar: and Morven anfwered to the noife. The 
daughter of Tofcar was there, and her voice 
was like the harp; when the diftant found co; 
mes, in the evening, on the foft- ruftling brees 
ze of the vale. 


O lay me, ye that fee the light, near fo- 
me rock of my hills: let the thick hazels be 
around, let the ruftling oak be near? Green 
be the place of my reft; and let the found of 
the diftant torrent be heard. Daughter cf 'To- 
{car , take the harp, and raife the lovely fong 
of Selma; that fleep may overtake my foul in 
the midit of joy; that the dreams of my youth 
may return, and the days of the mighty Fingal. 


Selma! I behold thy towers , thy trees, 
and fhaded wall. I fee the heroes of Morven; 
and hear the fong of bards. Ofcar lifts the 
{word of Cormalo; and a thoufand youths ad- 
mire its ftudded thongs. They look with won- 
der on my fon; and admire the ftreneth of his 

C4 arin. 
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arm. They mark the joy of his ‘father’s eyes; 
~ they long for an equal fame. 


And ye fhall have your fame, o fons of 
ftreamy Morven. My foul is often bright- 
ened with the fong; and | remember the com- 
panions of my youth. But fleep defeends 
with the found of the harp; and _ pleafant 
dreams begin to rife. Ye fons of the chace, ftand 
far diftant, nor disturb my reft. The bard of 
other times converfes now with his fathers, the 
chiefs of the days of old, ——_ Sons of the 
chace, ftand far diftant; disturb not the dreams 
of Offian. 


\ THE 
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ties ie Ma 1 ia! 


ae - 


on of the diftant land, who dwelleft in the 
fecret cell! do I hear the founds of thy 
grove? or is it the voice of thy fongs? The tor- 


rent 


*) This poem is compleat; nor does it appear from 
tradition, that it was introduced, as an epifode, 
into any of Offian’s great works, — It is called, 
in the original, Duan a Chuldich, or the Culdee’s 
poem, becaufe it was addreffed to one of the 
fir Chriftian miffionaries, who were called, from 
their retired life, Culdees, or fequeftered pers 
fons. —- The ftory bears a near refemblance to 
that, which was the foundation of the Iliad. 
Fingal, on his return from Ireland, after he had 
expelled Swaran from that kingdom, made a 
feaft to all his heroes: he forgot to invite Mae 
ronnan and Aldo, two chiefs, who had not 
been along with him on his expedition. They 
refented his negle&t; and went over to Erragon 


i C5 king 
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rent was loud in my ear, but I heard a tune- 
ful voice; doft thou praife the chiefs of thy 
Jand; or the fpirits of the wind? : But, 
fonely dweller of the roek! look over that 
heathy plain : thou feeft green tombs , with 


their rank, whiftling grafs; with their ftones of 
“mofty heads: thou feeft them, fon of the rock, 
but Offian’s eyes have failed. 


A mountain-ftream comes roarine down, 
and fends its waters round a green hill: four 
mofly ftones, in the midft of withered grafs , 
rear their heads on the top: two trees, which 
the ftorms have bent, fpread their whiftling 
. bran- 


king of Sora, a country of Scandinavia, the de- 
clared enemy of Fingal, The valour of Aldo foon 
gained him a great reputation in Sora; and Lor- 
ma, the beanciful wife of Erragon, fell in love with 
him. —~ He found means to efcape with her, 
and to come to Fingal, who refided then in Sel- 
ma on the wettern coaft, ——- Erragon invaded 
Scotland, and was [lain in battle by Gaul the fon — 
of Morni, after he had rejeéed terms of peace 
offered him by Fingal. — In this war Aldo fell , 
in a fingle combat, by the hands of his rival Er- 
ragon; and the unfortunate Lorma afterwards 


died of grief. 
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branches around. This is thy dwelling, 
Erragon *);.this thy narrow houfe: the found 
of thy fhells has been long forgot in Sora; 
and thy fhield is become dark in thy hall. — 
Erragon, king of fhips! chief of diftant Sora! 
how haft thou fallen on our mountains oe 
How is the mighty low! | 


Son of the fecret cell! doft thou delight 
in fongs? Hear the battle of Lora; the found 
of its fteel is long fince paft. So thunder on 
the darkened hill roars and is no more. The 
fun returns with his filent beams: the glittering 
rocks, and green heads of the mountains fiile. 


The 


" bi 
) Erragon, or Ferg-thonn, fignifies the rage of the 
awaves; probably a poetical name given him by 
Offian himfelf; for he goes by the name of An- 

nir in tradition, 


**) The beauty of Israel is flain on thy high places: 
how are the mighty fallen! 
5 2Sam. Il. 19, 
~~. 
How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the 
battle! O Jonathan, thou waft [lain in thine high 
places. 2 Sam. AI. 25. 
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The bay of Cona received our fhips *), 
from Ullin’s rolling waves: our ‘white fheets 
hung loofe to the mafts: and the boifterous winds 
roared behind.the groves of Morven, The 
horn of the king is founded, and the deer ftart 
from their rocks. Our arrows flew in the 
woods; the feaft of the hill was fpread. Our 
joy was great on our rocks, for the fall of the 
terrible Swaran,) _ 


Two heroes were forgot at our feaft; and 
the rage of their bofoms burned. .They rolled 
their red eyes in fecret: the figh burft from 
their breafts, They were feen to talk together, 
and to throw their fpears on earth. They were 
fwo dark clouds, in the mift of our joy; like 
pillars of mift on the fettled fea: it glitters to - 
the fun, but the mariners fear a ftorm, 


Raife my white fails, faid Ma-ronnan, raife 
them*to. the winds of the weft; let. us rufh, 
o Aldo, through the foam of the northern wa- 
ve. , We are forgot at the feaft: but our arms 
have been red in blood. Let us leave the hitls 
of Fingal, and ferve the king of Sora, -—— 

His 


| 


*) This was at Fingal’s return from his war againft 


Sw aran. 
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His countenance is fierce, and the war darkens 
round his fpear. Let us be renowned, o Ao) 
in the battles of ecchoing Sora. 

They took their fwords and fhields of 
thongs; and rufhed to Lumar’s founding bay. 
They came to Sora’s haughty kine, the chief 
of bounding fteeds. 


Erragon had returned 
from the chace: his fpear was red in blood. 
He bent his dark face to the ground; and 
whiftled as he went. He took the ftran- 
gers to his feafts: they fought and conquered 
in his wars. 

- Aldo returned with his fame towards Sora’s 
lofty walls. - From her tower looked the 
fpoufe of Erragon, the humid, rolling eyes of 
Lorma. Her dark-brown hair flies on the 
wind of ocean: her white breaft heaves, like 
{now on the heath; when the gentle winds 
rife, and flowly move it in the light. She 
faw young Aldo, like the beam of Sora’s fetting 
fun. Her foft heart fighed: tears filled her 
eyes; and her white arm fupported her head. 


Three days fhe fat within the hall, and 
On the fourth fhe 
fled with the hero , along the rolling fea, 
They came to Cona’s mofly towers, to Fingal 
king of {pears. 


covered crief with joy. 


Alde 
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Aldo of the heart of pride! faid the rifing 
king of Morven, fhall I defend thee from the 
wrath of Sora’s injured king? who will now 
receive my people into their halls, or give the 
fea(t of ftrancers, fince Aldo, of the little foul, 
has carried away the fair of Sora? Go‘ to thy 
hills, thou feeble hand, and hide thee in thy 
caves; mournful is the battle we muft fight, 
with Sora’s oloomy king, Spirit of the 
noble Trenmor! when will Fineal ceafe to 
fight? I was born in the midft of battles at = 
and my fteps muft move in blood to my tomb. 


But my hand did not injure the weak, my fteel 
did not touch the feeble in arms. t behold 
thy tempefts, o Morven, which will ‘overturn 
my halls; when my children are dead in batt- 
le, and none remains to dwell in Selma. Then 


will the feeble come, but they will not know 
iny tomb: my renown is in the fong: and my 
actions fhall be as a dream to future times. — 


His people gathered around Erragon, a$ 
the ftorms round the ghoit of night; when he 
calls 


“) Comhal the father of Fingal was flain in battle, 
againft the tribe of Morni, the very day that Fin- 
gal was born; io that he may,-with propriety, - 


be faid to have been bern in the midft of battles. 
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calls them’ from the top of Morven, and prepa- 
tes to pour them on the land of the ftranger. — 
He came to the fhore of Cona, and fent, his 
bard to the king; to demand the combat of 
thoufands; or the land of many hills. 


Fingal fat in his hall, with the companions 
of his youth around him. The young heroes 
were at the chace, and far diftant in the defart. 
The eray -haired chiefs talked of other times, 
and of the actions of their youth; when the 
aged Narthmor *) came, the king of ftreamy 
Lora. | 

This. is no time, beeun the chief, to hear 
the fongs of other years: Erragon frowns on 
the coaft, and lifts ten thoufand fwords. Gloo« 
my is the king among his chiefs! he is like the 
darkened moon, amid{t the meteors of night. 


Come, faid Fingal, from thy hall, thou 
daughter of my love; come from thy hall, 
Bosmina **), maid of ftreamy Morven! Narth- 
mor, take the fteeds ***) of the {trangers, and 
- ; attend 

*) Neart-mér, great firength. Lora, noify. 

** Bos-mhina, foft and tender hand. She was the 
youngeft of Fingal’s children. 

*'Y Thefe were probably horfes taken in the incur- 
fions of the Caledonians into the Roman province, 


which 


Jf 
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attend the daughter of Fingal: tet her bid the 
king of Sora to our feaft, to Selma’s fhaded 
wall. Offer him, o Bosmina, .the peace 
of heroes, and the wealth of generous ~Aldo: 
our youths are far diftant, and age is on our 


trembling hands. 


She came to the hoft of Erragon, like a 
In her right 


beam of light to a cloud. 
hand fhone an arrow of gold; and in her left 
a {fparkling fhell, the fign of Morven’s peace. — 
Yeragon brightened in her prefence, as a rock 
sefore the fudden beams of the fun; when 
they A4ffue from a broken cloud, divided by the 
roaring wind, 

Son of the diftant Sora, begun the mildly- 
blufhing maid, come to the feaft of Morven’s 
king, to Selma’s fhaded walls. Take the peace 
of heroes, o warrior, and let the dark fword 
reft by thy fide. And if thow chufeft the 
wealth of kings, hear the words of the gene- 


rous Aldo. —— He gives to Erragon an hundred 
fteeds, the children of the rein: an hundred 
maids from diftant lands; an hundred hawks 
with fluttering wing, that fly acrofs the fixy. 

An 


which feems to be intimated in the phrafe of the 
Peeds of firaugers. 
¥ . 


- 
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An hundred girdles *) fhall alfo be thine, to 
bind high-bofomed women; the friends of the 
births of heroes, and the cure of the fons of 
toil. Ten fhells ftudded with oems fhall 
fhine in Sora’s towers: the blue water trembles 
on their ftars, and feems to be fparkling wi- 
They gladdened once: the kings of 
the world **), in the midft of their ecchoing 
halls. Thefe , o hero, fhall be thine; or thy 
white - bofomed {poufe. Lorma {hall roll 
her bright eyes in thy halls; though Fingal 


? 


ne. 


loves the generous Aldo: Fingal , 
who never injured a hero, though his arm is 
‘ ftrong. 


Soft 


*) San@ified girdles , till very lately, were kept! in 
many families in the north of Scotland ; they 
were bound about women in labour, and were 
fuppofed to alleviate their pains, and to accelerate 
the birth. They were impreffed with feveral my- 
ftical figures, and the ceremony cf binding them 
about the woman's waif; was accompanied with 
words and geftures, which fhewed the  cuftom 
to have come originally from the druids. 


_ ®*) The Romen emperors. Thefe fhelis were fome 
~ | of the fpoils of the province. 


ha 
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Soft voice of Cona! replied the king, tell 
him, that he fpreads his feaft in vain. 
Let Fingal pour his fpoils «round me; and 
bend beneath my power. Let him give me 
the {words of his fathers, and the thields of 
other times; that my children may behold them 
in my halls, and fay, ‘‘Thefe are the arms of | 


Fingal.” 


Never fhall they behold them in thy halls, 
faid the rifing pride of the maid; they are in 
the mighty hand of heroes, who never yielded 
in war. King of the ecchoing Sora! the 
ftorm-is gathering on our hills. Doft thou not 
forfee the fall of thy people, fon of the diftant 
land ? 

She came to Selma’s filent halls; the king 
beheld her down-cait eyes. He rofe from his 
place, in his ftrength , and fhook his aged 
locks. He took the founding mail of Tren- 
mor, and the dark-brown fhield of his fathers. 
Darknefs filled Selma’s hall, when he ftretched 
the ghofts of thou- 


his hand to his fpear: 
fands were near, and forefaw the death of the 
people., Terrible joy rofe in the face of the 
aced heroes: they rufhed to: meet ,the foe ; 
their thoughts are on the actions of other years, 
and on the fame of the tomb. 


Now 
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Now the dogs of the chace appeared et 
Trathal’s tomb + Fingal knew, that his young 
heroes followed them, and he ftopt in the mid 
of his courfe. Ofcar appeared the firft; — 
then Morni’s fon, and Nemi’s race: Fereuth *)y 
fhewed his gloomy. form: Dermid fpread his 
dark hair on the wind. Offian came the. laft. 
O fon of the rock **), I humimed the fong: 
of other times: my fpear fupported.imy fteps 
_ over the little ftreams, and my thoughts were 
'of mighty men. Fingal ftruck his bofly fhield; 
and gave the dismal fign of war ; a thoufand 
{words ***), at once uniheathed , gleaii on 
the waving heath. Three gray-haired fons’ of, 
fong raife the tuneful, mourntul voice, —— 
Deep and dark with founding fteps, we rufh, 
a gloomy ridge, along: like the fhewer of 
a ftorm, when it pours dn the narrow vale. 
| The 


/ 


*) Fear-cuth, the fame with Fergus, the man of 


the word, or a commander of an army, 
aus = rs 5 og 7 : 7 
**) The poet addreffes himfelf to the Culdee. 


**) He fpake; and to confirm his words, out=ficw 
Millions of flaming fwords,| drawn from the 
'’ thighs 
Of mighty Chernbim; the fudden. blaze 
Far round illumin’d hell. MILTON: 
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The king of Morven fat on his hill: the 
fun -beam *) of battle flew on the wind: the 
companions of his youth are near, with all 
Joy rofe in 


their waving: locks of age. 
the hero’s eyes, wien he beheld his» fons in » 
war; when he faw them amidft the- lightning: 
of fwords, and mindful of the deeds of their 


“fathers. Erragon came on, in his ftrength, 
like the roar of a winter-ftreem: the battle 


falls in his courfe, and death is at his fide, 


Who comes, faid Fingal, like the bound- 
ing roe, like* the hart of ecchoing Cona-? 
His fhield glitters on his fide; and the clang 
“He meets. 
Behold the 


‘of his: armour is mournful. 


with Erragon in the ftrife! 
battle of the chiefs! it is like the con- 
tending of ghofts in a gloomy ftorm. But 
falleft thou, fon of the hill, and is thy white 
bofom {tained with blood? Weep, paerey Lor- 


ma, Aldo is no more. 


The king took the {pear of his ftrength ; 
for he was fad for the fall of Aldo: he bent 
his deathful eyes on the foe; but Gaul met 

the 

*) 1 have obferved itr a former note, that the ftand- 

ard of Fingal was called the fun- beam, from its 
being ftadded with itones and gold. 


Me king of Sora. 


i 
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Who can relate the 
Smeht of the chiefs? ——- The mighty ftranger 
fell, : | 

-Sons of Cona! Fingal cried aloud, ftop 
the hand of death. Mighty was he, that 
is now, fo low! and much is he mourned in 
Sora!.The ftranger will come towards his hall, 
and wonder why it is filent.. The king is fal- 
len, o ftranger, and the joy of his houfe is 
Liften to the found of his woods: 


ceafed. 


perhaps his ghoft is there; but he is far diftant, 
on Morven, beneath the fword of a foreign foe. 

Such were the words of Fingal, when the 
bard raifed the ‘fone of peace; we flopped our 
uplifted fwords , and {pared the, feeble foe. 
We laid Erragon in that tomb; and I raifed 


the voice of grief:~the clouds of night came 
rolling down, and the ghoft of Erragon appear- 


ed to fome. His face was cloudy ‘and 
dark; and an half-formed figh is in his breaft. 
Bleft be thy foul, o king of Sora! thine 


arm was terrible in war!, 
Lorma fat, in Aldo’s hall, at the liglit of 
a flaming oak: the night came, but he did not 


return; and the foul of Lorma is fad. - 
What detains thee, hunter of Cona? for thou 
didft promife to return. Has the deer 
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been diftant far; and do the dark winds fio Pi 


round thee, on the heath? I am in the land 
of ftrangers , where is my friend, but Aldo? 

Come from ‘thy ecchoing hast o my beft be- 
loved! i: ap 


Her eyes are turned towards the vate, and 
fhe liftens to the ruftling blaft. She thinks, it 
is Aldo’s tread, and joy rifes in her face : 
but forrow returns again, like a thin cloud on 
And thou wilt not return, 


the moon. 


my love?‘ Let me behold the face of the hill. , 


The moon is in the eaft. Calm and bright 
is the breaft of the lake! When fhall I hear 
his voice, loud and diftant on the wind? Come 
from thy ecchoine hills, hunter of woody Cona! 


His thin ghoft sppeared, on a rock, like 
the watry beam’ of the moon, when it rufhes 
from- between two clouds, and the midnight- 


She followed 
the empty form over the heath, for fhe knew, 


fhower is on the field. 


that her hero fell. -—-—: I heard her approaching 
eries.on the wind, like the mournful voice of 
the breeze, when, it fighs on: the grafs of the 
cave. } 


She came, fhe tound her hero: her voice 
was heard no. mere: filent the rolled her fad 
; eyes ; 


. 
: 
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eyes; fhe was pale as a watry cloud, that rifes 
from the lake, to the beam of the moon. 


7 


Few were her days on Cona’; fhe funk 
into the tomb: Fingal commanded his bards3 
and they funge over the ‘death of Lorma. The 
daughters * ) of Morven mourned her for one ' 
day in the year, when the dark winds of au- 
tumn returned. . ‘ 


‘Son of the diftant land **), thou dwelleft 
in the field of fame: o let thy fome rife, at 
times, in the praife of thofe that fell: that 
their thin ghofts may rejoice around thee; and 
the foul of Lorma come on a moon -beam*** ), 
when thou lieft down to reft, and the moon 
looks into thy cave. ‘Then fhalt thou fee her 
lovely; but the tear 1s ftill on her cheek. 


*) The daughters of Israel went yearly to lament the 
daughter of Jephthah the Gileadite, four days in a 
year, JUDGES Xi. go. 


wey Be thou on a moon-beam, o Morna, near the 
window of my reft;) when my thoughts are of 
peace; and the din of arms is oyer: 
FINGAL, B. I. 


~ 
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‘ 


id not Offian hear a voice? or is it the 
found of days, that are no more? Often 

does the memory of former times come, ‘like 
the evening-fun on my foul. The noife of 
the 


*) Confath was the youngeft of Morni’s fons, and 
brother to the celebrated Gaul, who is fo often 
mentioned in Offian’s poems; Hewas in love with 
Cuthona the daughter of Rumar, when. Tofcar 
the fon of Kinfena ,\ accompanied by Fercuth his 
friend, from Ireland, at Mora where Conlath 

» dwelt He was hofpitably received, and accord- 
ing to the cuftom of the times, feafted three 
days with Conlath. . On the fourth he- fet fail, 
and coafting the ifland of waves, probably one of 
the Hebrides, he fay Cuthona hunting, fell in 
love with her, aid carried her away ,. by force, 
in his fhip. He was forced, by firefs of weather, 
into I-thona, a defartIfle. In the mean time Con- 


lath, hearing of che rape, failed after him, and 
found him on the point of failing for the coaft of 


" Ireland, 
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the chace is renewed; and, in thought, I lift 
the {pear. — But Qffian did hear a voices 
Who art thou, fon of the night ? The fons 
of little men are afleep , and the midnight- 
wind is in my hall. Perhaps it is’ the fhield 
of Fingal, that_ecchoesto the blaft; it hangs in 
Offian’s hall , and he feels it fometimes with 
his hands. Yes! I hear thee, my 
friend: long has thy voice been abfent from mi- 
ne ear! What brings thee, on thy cloud, to 
-Offian, fon of the generous Morni? Are the 
- friends of the aged near thee? Where is Ofcar, 
. fon 


\ } 
Ireland. They fought; and they, and their follow- 
ers fell by mutual wounds. Cuthona did not 
long furvive: for fhe died of grief the third day 
after. Fingal, hearing of their unfortunate death, 
fent.Storinal the fouof Moran, to bury them: but 
forgot to fend a bard to fing the funeral fong 
over their tombs. The ghof of Conlath :came, 
long after, to-Offian, to intreat him, to transinic 
- to pofterity > his. and Cuthona’s fame, For it was 
| the opinion of the times, that the pes of the 
deceafed were not happy, till their elegies were 
compofed by a bard. 


Thus is the ftory of 
the poem handed down by tradition. 
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fon of fame? -——— He was often near thee, 
o Conlath, when the din of battle rofe. 


Guost of ConLaruH. 

Sleeps the fweet voice of Cona, in the 
mid of his ruftling hell? Sleeps Offian in his 
hall, and his friends without their fame? The 
fea rolis round the dark I-thona *), and our 
tombs are not feen by the ftranger. How long 
fhall our fame be unheard, fon of the ecchoing 


Morven ? 


Osstan., 

© that mine eyes could behold thee, as 
thou fitteft, dim, on thy cloud! Art thou like 
“the mift of Lano; or an half- exftinguifhed 
meteor? Of what are the fkirts of thy robe? 
Of what is thine airy bow? But he is 
gone on his blaft, like the fhadow of mift. — 
Come from thy wall, my harp, and let me 
hear thy found. Let the light of memory rife 
on I-thona; that IT may behold my friends. 
And Offian does behold his. friends , on the 
dark- blue ifle. —-— The cave of Thona ap- 
pears » With its mofly rocks and bending trees. 
A ftream roars at its mouth , and Tolcar bends 
over 


*) I-thonn, afland of waves., one of the uninhabit- 


ed weftern ifles. 
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over its courfe. Fercuth is fad by his fide: 
and the maid *) of his love fits at a diftance, 
and weeps.' Does the wind of the waves decei- 
ve me? Or do I hear them {peak ? 


Toscar. 

The night: was ftormy. From their hills 
the groaning oaks came down. The fea darkly- 
tumbled beneath the blaft, and the roaring wa- 
ves were climbing againft our rocks, The 
lightning came often and fhewed the blafted 
forn. — Fercuth! I faw the ghott of night **). 
_ Silent he ftood, on that bank; his robe of mift 
flew on the wind. I could behold his tears: 
an aged man he feemed, and full of thought. 


Fercurn. 
It was thy father, o Tofcar; and he fore- 


fees fome death among his race. Such was his 
appear- 


‘“) Cuthona the daughter of Rumar, whom , Tofcar 
had carried away by force. 

**) It was long thought, in‘the north of Scotland, 
that ftorms were raifed by the ghofts of the decea- 
fed. This notion-is ftill entertained by the vulgar : 
for they ‘think, that whirlwinds, and iudden 
{qualls of “wind are occafioned by {pirits, who 
transport themfelves, in that manner, from ong 


place-to another. 
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appearance on Cromla, before the creat Ma- 
ronnan *-) fell. Uliin **)! with thy hills 
of grafs, how pleafant are thy veles! Silence is 


near thy blue ftreams, and the fun is on thy 
fields. Soft is the found of the harp in Selé- 
ma ***), and pleafant the cry of the hunter on 
-Crémla. But we are in the dark I-thona, fur- 
rounded by the ftorm. The billows lift their 
white heads above our rocks: and we tremble 
amidft the night. 

] TOS aR. 

Whither is the foul of battle fled, Fercuth 


with the locks of age? I have feen thee undaunt- 


/ 


éd in danger, and thine eyes burning with- 


joy in the fight. Whither is the foul of battle 
Go! view 


fied? Our fathers never feared. 
the fettling fea: the ftormy wihd is laid. .The 
billows ftill tremble ****) on the deep, and 
feem 
#) Ma-ronnan was the brother of Tofcar: the trans- 
Jator has a poem in his pofleffion concerning the 
extraordinary death of that hero, 
*) Ulfer in Ireland, 
**) Selamath — beautiful to behold, the name of 
Tofcar’s palace; on the coaft of Ulfter, near the 
mountain Cromia, the fcene/of the epic poem, 


Bre ) the face of ocean fleeps > 


And a fill horror faddens all the deeps. 
Pore’ s Homers 
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feem to fear the blaft. But view the fettling 
fea: morning’ is gray on our rocks; The fun 
will look foon from his eaft; in all his pride 
of light. 

I lifted up my fails, with joy, before the 
halls of generous Conlath. My courfe was by 
the ifle of waves, where his love purfued the 
deer. I faw her, like that beam of the fun, that 
iffues from the cloud. Her hair was on her 
heaving breaft; fhe, bending forward, drew the 
‘bow: her white arm feemed, behind her, like 


the fhow of Cromla. Come to .my foul, 


I faid, thou huntrefs of the ifle of waves! But 
fhe {pends her time in tears, and thinks of the 
generous Conlath.. Where .can I find thy peace, 
Cuthona, lovely maid! | 


‘Cu-THONA*). 

A diftant fteep bends over the fea, with 
aged trees and moffy rocks: the billows roll at’. 
its feet: on its fide is~the dwelling of roes. 
The people call it Ardven. There the towers 
of Mora rife. There Conlath looks over the fea, 

; | for 
*) Cu-thona, the mournful found of the waves; a 

"poetical name; given her by Offian, on account 

of her mourning to the found of the waves; her, 

name ireauieon is Gorm-huil, the blue-eyed 


maid. 
; \ 
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for his only love. The daughters of the chaceé 
returncd, and he beheld their down- caft eyes. 
Where is the daughter of Rumar? But “they 
anfwered not. My peace dwells on Ard- 
ven, fon of the diftant land! 

Toscar, 

And Cuthona thall return to her peace; 
to the halls of generous Conlath. He is the 
friend of Tofcar: I have feafted in his halls. —; 
Rife, ye gentle breezes of Ullin, and ftretch 

~ my fails towards Ardven’s fhores. Cuthona fhall 
reft on Ardven: but the days of Tofcar will be 
fad. I fhall fit in my cave in the field of 
the fun. The blaft will ruftle in my trees, and 
{ fhall think it is Cuthona’s voice. But fhe is 
diftant far, in the halls of the mighty Conlath. 


CutTHONA. 

Oh! what cloud is that? It carries the 
ghofts of my fathers. I fee the fkirts of their 
robes, like gray and watry mift. When {hall 
I fall, o Rumar? Sad Cuthona fees her 
death. Will not Conlath behold ime, before I 
enter the narrow houfe ? *) 

OSSIAN. 
And he will behold thee, 6 maid! he comes 


along the rolling fea. The death of Tofear is 
dark 


*) The grave: 
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dark on his fpear; and a wound is in his fide. 
He is pale at the cave of Thona, and fhews 
his ghaftly wound*). Where art thou with 
thy tears, Cuthona? the chief of Mora dies. — 
The vifion grows dim on my mind: oe 
behold the chiefs no more. But, 0 ye bards of 
future times , remember the fall of Conlath with 
tears: he fell before his day **); and fadnefs 
darkened in his hall. His mother looked to his 
fhield on the wall, and it was bloody ***), 
She knew, that het hero died; and her forrow 


was heard on Mora. 
Art thou pale on thy rock, Cuthona, be- 
fide the fallen chiefs? The night comes, and 
the 


73 inhuniatt venit image 
Conjugis, ora modis adtollens pallida wmiris ; 
Crudelis avras., trajekaque pecora ferro 


Nudavit. ‘VIRG: 


the ghoft appears 

Of her unhappy Lord: the fpecter ftares, 

And with ere&ed eyes his bloody, bofom bares, 
DRYDEN. 


** ) Nam quia nec fato, merita-nec morte peribat, 
Sed mifera ante diem, Gc. VIRG. 
***) it was the opinion of the times, that the arms 
left by the heroes at home, became bloody the 
very inftant their owners were killed; though at 


ever fo great a diitance. 
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the day returns, but none appears to raife their 
tomb. ‘Thou frighteneft the {creaming fowls *) 
away, and thy tears for ever flow. Thou art 
pale as a watry cloud, that rifes from a lake. 


The fons of the defart came , and they 
found her.dead. They raife a tomb aver the he- 
roes; and fhe refis at the fide of Conlath. 
Come not to my dreams, o Conlath; for thou 


haft received thy fame. Be thy voice far diftant 
from my hall; that fleep may defcend at nicht. 
O that I could forget my friends: till my foot- 
fteps ceafe to be feen! till IT come among them 
with joy! and lay my aged limbs in the nar- 
row houfe! 


*) The fituation of Cuthona is like that of Rizpah, 
Saul’s miitrefs, who fat by her fons, after they had 
been hanged by the Gibeonites. 


And Rizpah, the daughter of Aizh, took facke 
cloth, and {pread it for her upon the rock, from 
the beginning of the harveft, until water dropped 
on them out of heaven, and fuffered neither the 
birds of the air to reft on them by day, nor the 
beafts of prey by night 2 SAM. -XXI, To. 
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A tale of the times of old! The deeds of 
days of other years! The mur- 
mur of thy ftreams, o Lora, brings back the 


memory of the paft, The found of thy woods, 
Gar- 


*) This poem is compleat, and the fubje& of it, as 
of moft of Offian’s compofitions, tragical. In 
the ume of Comhal the fon of Trathal, and fa- 
ther of the celebrated Fingal, Clefsammor the fon 

of Thaddu, and brother of Mora, Fingal’s smother, 
was driven by a ftorm into the river Clyde, on 
the banks of which ftood Balclutha, a town be- 
longing to the Britons between the walls. He 
was hofpitably received: by Reuthamir, the prin- 
cipal man in the place, who gave him: Moina 

his only daughter in marriage. Renda, the fon 

of Cormo, a < who was in love with Moi- 
na, came to Keuthamir’s houfe, and behaved 
hanughtily towards Clefsammor, A quarrel infued, 
in which Reuda was killed; the Britons, who 
attended him, prefied fo hard on Clefsamunor, that 
) E he 
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Garmallar; is lovely in mine ear. Dott thou 
not behold, Malvina, a rock with its head of 
heath ? Three aged firs bend from its face; 
green is the narrow plain at its feet; there the 
flower of the mountain grows, and fhakes its 
white head in the breeze, The thiftle is the- 

re 


he was obliged to throw himfelf into the Clyde, 
and fwim to his fhip. He hoifted fail, and the 
wind being favourable, bore him out to fea. 
He often endeavoured to return, and carry off his 
beloved Moina by night; but the wind continu« 
ing contrary, he was forced to defift. 


Moina, who had been left with child by her 
husband, brought forth a fon, and died foon 
Reuthamir named the child Carthon, 


after. 
i. e. the murmur of waves, from the ftorm which 
carried off Clefsammor his father, who was fup- 
pofed to have ' been caft away. When Ca;thon 
was three years old, Comhal the father of Fin-. 
gal, in one of his expeditions againft the Britons, 
took and burnt Balclutha. Reuthamir was kill- 
ed in the attack; and Carthon was carried fafe 
away by his nurfe, who fled farther into the coun- 
try of the Britons. Carthon, coming to man’s 
eftate, was refolved to revenge the fall of Balclutha 
on Combhal’s pofterity: He fet fail, frem the Cly- 

de, 
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te alone, and fheds its aged beard. Two {fto- 
nes , half funk in the ground, fhew their 
heads of mofs. The deer 6f the mountain 
avoids the place , for he beholds the gray 
ehoft that guards it *); for the mighty lie, 
o Malvina, in the narrow plain of the rock. 
A tale of the times of old! the deeds of days 
of other years! | 


Who comes from the land of ftrangers, 
with his thoufands around him? the fun-beam 
pours its bright ftream before him; and his 
air. meets the wind of his hills. His face is 

fett- 


de, and, falling on the coaft of Morven, de- 
feated two of Fingal’s heroes, who came to op= 
pote his progrefs. He was, at lait, unwittingly 
killed by his father Clefsammor, in 4 fingle com- 
bat. This ftory is the foundation of the prefent 
poem, which offs on the night preceding the 
death of Carthon, fo that what paffed before, is 
introduced by way of epifode. The poem is ad- 
dreffed to Malvina the daughter of Tofcar. 


*) It was the opinion of the times; that deer faw 
the ghofts of the dead. To this day; when beatts 
fuddenly ftart without any apparent cauie, the 
vulgar think, that they fee the fpirits of the decea- 


“fed. ; 
E 2 
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fettled from war. He is calm as the. evening 
beam, that looks, from the cloud of the weft, 
on Cona’s filent vale. Who is it but Com- 
hal’s fon *), the king of mighty deeds! He 
beholds his hills with joy, and bids a thoufand 
voices rife. Ye have fled over your fields, 
ye fons of the diftant land! The king of the 
world fits in his hall, and hears of his people’s 
flight. He lifts his red eye of pride, and takes 
his father’s fword. Ye have fled over your 
fields, fons of the diftant land! 


Such were the words of the bards, when 
they came to Selma’s halls. A thoufand 
lights **) from the ftranger’s land rofe, in the 
amidft' of the people. The feaft is {pread around; 
and the night paffed away in joy. Whe- 
re is the noble Clefsimmor ***) faid the fair- 
haired Fingal? Where is the companion of my 
father, in the days of my joy? Sullen and 

dark » 


*) Fingal returns here, from an expedition againft 


the Romans, which was celebrated. by Offian in 
a particular poem, which is in the translator’s 
poffeffion. 


. 

**) Probably wax- lights; which are efteu mentioned, 
as carried, amoung other booty, from the Roman 
province. 


*“) Cleflamh-mor, mighty deeds. | 
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dark he paffes his days in the vale of ecchoing 
Lora’: but’, behold , he: comes: from the bill» 
like a feed’*) in his ftrength, who finds hiS 
i _com- 

iy) Haft thou given the horfe ftrength ? Haft thou B 
thed his neck with thunder? He paweth in the 
valley,’ and rejoiceth in his ttrength. > Jos. ” 


¢ 2 4 N * 3 , > 4 
O's 6 oretie sates inmog anesnous emt 


Qarvy wide a r 
Aseuiy robinkue &e. ... Hom, I. 6. 


The svanton, courfer, thus with reins unbound, 
Breaks from his {tall ‘ and beats the trembling 
. ground ; 
His head, now freed ,-he toffes to the fkies; 
His, mane difhevel’d o’er his fhoulders Hies ; 
He fuuffs the females in the diftant plain, 
And fprings #exluleme Pork 
Qualis ubi abruptis fugit prefepia vinclis 
LTandem-liber equus , campogue potitus aperto , 
——~ ile im pafius avmentaque tendit Cquaruins 
saa wrredtisque fremit cervicibus alte 
Luxuvians , luduntgue jube per colla, per armos. 
z VIRG, 
Freed from his keepers, thus with broken reins, 
The wanton courfer prances o’er the plains: 
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companions in the breeze; and tofles his bright 
Bleft be the foul of 


Clefsimmor, why fo long from Selma? 


mane in the wind. 


Returns the chief, faid Clefs4mmor, in thee 
midft of his fame? Such was the renown of 
Comhal in the battles of his youth. Often did 
we pafs over Carun to the land of the ftran- 
gers: our fwords returned, not unftained with 
blood: nor did the kings of the world rejoice. — 
Why do I remember the battles of my youth? 
My hair is mixed with gray. . My“hand foyr- 
gets to bend the bow; and I lift a lighter fpear. 
O that my joy would return, as when I fir 
beheld the maid; the white-bofomed daughter 
of ftrangers, Moina*) with the dark - blue eyes! 


Tell, faid the mighty Fingal, the tale of 
thy youthful days. Sorrow, like a cloud on 
the 


Or in the pride of youth o’érleaps the anounds, 
And fnuffs the females in forbidden grounds. 


O’er his thoulders flows his waving mane: 


He neighs, he {norts, he bears his head on high. 
DRYDEN, 


*) Moina, foft in temper and perfon. We find the 
Britifh names in this poem derived from the Galic, 
which is a proof, that the ancient language of the 
whole ifland was one and the fame. 
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the fun, fhades the foul of Clefsdmmor. - Mourn- 
ful are thy thoughts, alone, on the banks. of 
the roaring Lora. Let us hear the forrow. of 
thy youth, and the darknefs of thy days. 


It was in the days of peace, replied the 
great Clefs4mmor , Iicame , in my, bounding 
fhip, to Balclutha’s *) wall of towers. The 
winds had roared behind my fails, and Clu- 
tha’s **) ftreams received my dark - bofomed 
veffel. Three days I remuined in Reuth4mir’s 
halls, and faw that beam of light, his daughter. 
The joy of the fhell went round, and the aged 
hero gaye the fair. Her breafts were like foam 
on the wave, and her eyes like ftars of light: 
her hair was dark as the raven’s wing: her foul 
was generous and mild. My love for Moina 
was yreat; and my heart poured forth in joy. 


The 


*) Balclutha, i. e. the town of Clyde, probably the 
Alcluth of Bede. 


**) Clutha, or Cluath, the Galic name of the river 
Clyde, the fignification of the word is bending, in 
allufion to the winding courfe of thatriyer. From 
Clutha is derived its Latin name, Glotta, 
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The fon of a ftranger came; a chief who 
loved: the’ white-bofomed Moina. His words 
were michty in the hall, and he often’ half 
Where, he faid, 
is the mighty Comhal, the reftlefs wanderer * ) 
of the |heath? Comes he, «with his hoft, to 
Balclutha, fince ClefsAmmor is fo bold? 


unfheathed his fword. 


My. foul, I replied, o warrior! burns in 


a light of its own. I ftand without fear in 
the midft of thoufands, though the valiant are 
diftant far. 
ty, for Clefsimmor is alone. But my fword 
trembles, by my fide, and longs to glitter in 


Stranger! thy words are migh- 


my hand. 
fon of the winding Clutha‘ 


Speak no more of Comhal, 


The ftrength of ‘his pride arofe. We 
fought; he fell beneath’ my fword. The banks 
of Clutha heard his fall, and a thoufand {pears 
glittered around. I fought: the ftrangers prevail- 
ed: I plunged into the: ftream of Clutha. ~My 
white {ails rofe over_the waves, and I bounded 

on 


; . 

*) The word in the original here rendered by reftlefs 
avanderer, is Scuta, which is the true origin of the 
Scott of the Romans; an opprobrious name im- 
pofed by the Britons, on the Caledonians, on ac- 
count of the continual incurfions into their country, 
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on the dark-blue ‘fea. Moina came to 
the fhore, and’ rolled the red cye of her’ tears: 
her dark: hair flew on the wind; and” I heard 
her cries. ——- Often did I turn my fhip: 
but the winds of the’ Eaft prevailed. ‘Nor Clutha 
ever fince have I feen, nor Moina of the dark- 
She fell in Balclutha : for 
I have feen her ghoft. I knew her as the ca- 


brown hair.- 


me through the dufky night, alone the mur- 
mur of Lora: fhe was like the newamoon *) 
feen through the gathered mift; when the fky 
pours down its flaky fnow, and the world is 
filent and dark. 


Raife 


*) Inter quas Pheniffa a valnere Dido 
Errabat fylva in magna: guam Troius heros 
Ut primuim juxta fletit, agnovitque per umbram 
Obfcuram, .qualem primo qui furgere menfe 
Aut videt, aut vidiffe putat per nubila lunam, Ge. 
ViIRG, 


Not far from thefe Phoenician Dido ftood, 

Frefh from her wound, her boiom bath’din blood. 

Whom when the Trojan hero hardly knew 

Obfcure in fhades, and with a doubtful view , 

Doubtful as he who runs thro’ dufky night, 

Or thinks, he fees the moon’s uncertain light, é&e. 
DRYDEN, 
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Raife *), ye bards,,faid the mighty .Fin- 
gal, the praife of unhappy Moina. Call her 
ghoft, with your fongs,--to our hills; that fhe 
may reft with the fair of Morven, the, fun- 
beams of other days, and the delight’ of heroes 
of old. I have feen the walls. **). of 
Balclutha, but they were defolate. The fire 
had refounded in the halls; and the voice’ of 


the people is heard no more. The ftream of 


Clutha was removed from its place, by the 
fall of the walls. The thiftle fhook, there, 
its lonely head: the mofs whiftled to the wind. 
The fox looked out, from the windows , the 
rank crafs of the wall waved round his head. — 


Defolate is the dwelling of Moina, filence is 
in 


*) The tide of this poem, in the original, is Duan 
na nlaot, i. e. The poem of the Hymns: probably 
on account of its many digreffions trom the. fub+ 
ject, all which are in a lyric meafure, as this 
fong of Fingal, Fingal is celebrated by the Irifh 
hiftorians for his wisdom in making laws, his 
poetical genius, and his’ fore - knowledge of e- 
vents, — ©’ Flaherty goes fo far as to fay, that 
Fingal’s laws were exftant in his own time, 


**} The reader may compare this paflage with the 
three laft verfes of the 13th chapter of Ifaiah, whe- 
re the prophet foretels the deftruction of Babylon. 
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in the houfe of her fathers. Raife the 
fone of mourning, o bards, over the land of 
ftrangers. They have but fallen before us: for, 
one day, we muft fall. Why doft thou 
build the hall, fon of the winged days? Thou 
lookeft from thy towers to-day; yet a few 


years, and the blaft of the defart comes ; it 
howls in thy empty court, and whiftles round 
thy half-worn fhield. And let the -blaft 
of the defart come! we fhall be renowned in 


our day. The mark of my arm {hall be in the 
battle , and my name in the fong of bards, — 
Raife the fong; fend round, the fhell: and let 
joy be heard in my hall. ——-. When thou, 
fun of heaven, {halt fail! if thou fhalt fail, 
thou mighty light! if thy brightnefs.is for a 
feafon, like Fingal; our fame {hall furvive thy 
beams. as 


Such was the fong of Fingal, in the day 
of his joy. His thoufand bards leaned forward 
from their feats, to hear the voice of the king. 
It was like the mufic of the harp en the 
gale of the {pring. 


Lovely were thy 
thoughts, o Fingal! why had not Offian the 
ftrength of thy foul? But thou ftandett 
alone, my father; and who can equal the king 
- of Morven? : 


The 
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The night paffed away in fong, and morn- 
the mountains fhew- 


ing returned in joy, 
ed their gray heads; “and the blue’ face of 
ocean {miled. The white wave is feen 
tumbling round the diftant rock; the gray mift 


rifes, flowly, from the lake. It came, in the 


ficure of an aged man, along the filent plain. 
Its large limbs did not move in fteps,; for a 
ghoft fupported it in mid air. It came towards~ 
Selma’s hail, and disfolved im a fhower of blood: 

The king alone beheld the terrible fight, 
and he forefaw the death of the people. He ca- 
me, in filence, to his hall; and took his fa- 


ther’s {pear. The mail rattled on his breaft. 


The heroes rofe around. They looked, in filen- 
e2, on each other, marking the eyes of Fin- 
gal. 


the death of armies on his fpear. 


They faw the battle -in his face: 
A thou- 
fand fhields, at once, are placed on their arms; 
and they drew a thoufand fwerds. The hall 


of Selma brightened around. | The clang of 
arms afcends. ———- The gray dogs howl in 
their place. No word is among the mighty 
chiefs. 


Each marked the eyes of the 
king; and half affumed his fpear. 

Sons of Morven, begun:the kine, this is 
no time to fill the thell. The battle darkens 
' near 
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near us; ‘and death hovers over the land... So- 
me ghoft, the friend of Fingal, has forewarn- 
ed us of the foe, The fons of the ftran- 
gers come from the darkly-rolling fea. For, 
from the water, came the fign of Morven’s 
Let each *) aflume his 
heavy fpear, and gird on his father’s {word. — 
Let the dark helmet rife on every head; and 


gloomy danger. 


the mail pour its lightening from every fide. — 
The battle gathers like a tempeft, and foon 
fhall ye hear the roar of death. 


The hero moved on _ before his hoft, hke 

a cloud before a ridge of heaven’s ‘fire; when 
if 

*) Ev wey rig dogu b7EucSw ev 8 womidce Seco. 


FLO M. ii. 382. 


His fharpen’d fpear let every Grecian wield, 
And every Grecian fix his brazen fhield, &c. 
POPE 


Let each 
His adamantine coat gird well, and each 
Fit well his helm, gripe faft his orbed fhield , 
Borne evn or high; for this day will pour down, 
If I conjecture right, no drizling fhower, 
But rattling itorm of arrows barb’d with fire, _ 
MILTON, 
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it pours on the fky of night, and mariners 
forefee a ftorm. On Cona’s rifing heath they 
ftood: the white-bofomed* maids beheld them 
above like a grove; they forefaw the death of 
their youths, and looked towards the fea with 
fear. ~The white wave deceived them for 
diftant fails, and the tear is on their cheek. 


The fun rofe on the fea, and we beheld 
a diftant fleet. Like the mift- of ocean 
they came; and poured their youth upon the 
coatt. The chief was among them, like 
the fteg in the midft of the herd. His 
fhield is ftudded with gold, and ftately ftrode 
the king of fpears. He moved towards 
Selma; his thoufands moved behind. 


Go, with thy fong of peace, faid Fingal; 
go, Ullin, to the king of fwords. Tell him, 
that we are mighty in battle; and that the 
ehofts of our foes are many. But re- 
nowned are they who have feafted in my halls! 


they fhew the arms *) of my fathers in a 
for- 


*) It was a cuftom among the ancient Scots, to ex- 
change arms with their guefts, and thofe arms 
were preferved long in the different families, as 
monuments of the friendfhip, which fublifted be- 


tween their anceftors. 


ry 
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foreion land: the fons of the ftrangers wonder, 
and blefs the friends of Morven’s race; for our 
names have been heard afar; the kings of the 
world fhook in the midft of their people. 


Ullin went with his fone. Fingal refted 
on his fpear: he faw the mighty foe in his ar- 
mour; and he bleft the {tranger’s fon. 


| How ftately art thou, fon of the fea! faid 
the king of woody Morven. Thy {word is a 
beam af might by thy*fide: thy fpear is a fir 
that defies the ftorm. The varied face of the 
moon is not broader than thy fhield. 
Ruddy is thy face of youth! foft the ringlets 


of thy hair! 


But this tree may fall; and 
his memory be forgot! The daughter of 
the ftranger will be fad, and look to the rol- 
— the children will fay, “We fee 
‘‘a fhip; perhaps it is. the king of Balclutha. 
The tear ftarts from their mother’s eye. | Het 
thoughts are of him that fleeps in Morven, 


ling fea: 


Such were the words of the king, when 
Ullin came to the mighty Carthon: he threw 
down the fpear before him; and raifed the fong 
ef peace, 


Come 


go CARTHON: 


- Come to the feaft of, Fingal, Carthon , 
from. the rolling fea! partake the feaft of the 
king , or lift the {pear of war. The ghofts of 
our foes are many: but renowned are the 
friends of Morven! | 


Behold that field, o Carthon; many a green 
kill rifes there, with moffy ftones and ruftling 
grafs: thefe are the tombs of Fingal’s foes, the 
fons of the rolling fea. 


Doft thou fpeak to the feeble in arms, 
faid.Carthon, bard of the woody Morven? Is 
my face pale for fear, fon of the peaceful fong? 
Why, then, doft thou think to darken my 
foul with the tales of thofe who fell? 
My arm has fought in the battle; my renown 


is known afar. Go to the feeble in arms, and 
bid them yield to Fingal. | Have not I 
feen the fallen Balclutha? And fhall I feaft with 
Comhal’s fon ? Comhal!. who threw his fire in 


the midft of my father’s hall! I was young, 
and knew not the caufe why the virgins wept. 
The columns of {moke pleafed mine eye, when 
they rofe above my walls; I often looked back, 
with gladnefs, when my friends fed along the 
hill, ——- But when the years of: my youth 
came on, I beheld the mofs of my fallen walls: 


my 
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my fich arofe with the morning, and my tears 
-defcended with night. Shall I not fight, 
I faid to my fonl, againft the children of my 
foes?, And I will fight, o bard; I feel the 
ftrencth of my foul. : 


His people gathered around the hero, and 
drew, at once, their fhining fwords. He ftands, 
in the midft, like a pillar of fire; the tear 
half- ftarting from his eye; for he thought of the 
fallen Balclutha, and the crowded pride of his 
foul arofé. Sidelong he looked up to the hill, 
where our heroes fhone in arms: the {pear 
trembled in his hand; and, bending forward, 
he feemed to threaten the king. 


Shall I, faid Fingal to his foul, meet, at 
once, the king? Shall { ftep him, in the midft 
of his courfe, before his faime fhal! arife ? But 
the bard, hereafter , may fay, when. he fees 
the tom) of Carthon; Fingal took his thoufands, 
along with him, to battle, before the noble 
Carthon fell. 
to come! thou fhalt not leffen Fingal’s fame. 


No: — bard of the times 


My heroes will fight the youth, and Fingal 


1 behold the battle. If he overcomes, I ruth, 


in my firength, like the roaring itream of Cona, 
F Whe 


' 
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Who, of my heroes, will meet the fon 
of the rolling fea? Many are his warriors on 
the coaft: and ftrong is his afhen fpear! 


Cathul *) rofe, in his ftrencth, the fon 
of the mighty Lormar: three hundred youths 
attend the chief, the race **) of (his native 
{treams. Feeble was his arm again{ft Carthon, 
he fell; and his heroes fled. 


Connal ***) refumed~the battle, but he 
broke his heavy fpear: he lay bound on the 
field; and Carthon purfued his people. 


Clefsimmor! faid the king ****) of Mor- 
ven, where is the fpear of thy ftrength? Wilt 
thou 


*) Cath-huil, the eye of battle, 


**) Tr appears, from this paffage, that clanfhip was 
eftablifhed, in the days of Fingal, though not 
on the fame footing with the preient tribes in the 


north of Scotland, 


** ) This Connal is very much celebrated , in ancient 
poetry, for his wisdom and valour: there is 2 
fmall tribe ftill fubfifting, im the North, who pre- 
tend they are defcended from him, 


“ey Fingal did not then know, that Carthon was 


’ the fou 6f Cleisammor, 
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thou behold Connal bound; thy friend, at the 
ftream ‘of Lora? Rife, in the light of thy fteel, 
thou friend of Comhal. ‘Let the youth of Bal- 
clutha feel the frength of Morven’s race. 


bHecele illic Preneth fi his fteel, fhak- 
ing his grizly locks., He fitted the fhield ta 
his fide; and rufhed, in the pride of valour. 


~ 


Carthon ftood, on that heathy rock, and 
faw the heroes approach. He loved the terri- 
ble joy of his face; and his ttrencth, in the 
locks of age. =. Shall J lift that fpear, he 
faid, that never {trikes , but once, a foe? Or 
fhall I, with the words of peace, preferve the 
warrior’s life? Stately are his fteps of age! — 
lovely the remnant of his years. Perhaps it is 
the love of Moina; the father of car-borne 
“Carthon. Often have I heard, that he dwelt 
at the ecchoing ftream of Lora. 


Such were his words, when Clefsimmor 
came, and lifted high his fpear. The youth 
received it on his fhield, and fpoke the words 
of peace. Warrior of the aged locks! 
Is there no youth to lift the fpear? Haft thou 
no fon, to raife the fhield before his father, 
and to meet thevarm of youth? Is the f{poufe 

F 2 af 
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of thy love :no more? or weeps» fhe, over the 
tombs of «thy fons? Art thou of the kings of 
men? What will, be the fame of, my, fword, if 
thou fhele fall ? M en 

It will be great, thou foul of pelde ! begun 
the: tall’ Clefsammor, I have been renowned in 
battle; but I never told my name*) to a foe. 
Yield to me, fon of the wave, and then thou 
fhalt know , that the mark of my {word is in 
many 4 field. ' 

I never yielded, kino of fpeatst repli¢d 
the noble pride of Carthon:’I have alfo fought 
in battles; and I behold my future fame. De- 
fpife me not, thou chief of men; my arm, 
my fpear is ftrong. Retire among thy friends, 
and let young heroes fight. 

Why doft thou wound my foul, replied 
Clefs4mmor with a tear? Age does not tremble 
on imy hand; I ftill can lift the fword, Shalf 

: I fly 
- To tell one’s naime to an enemy, was reckoned, 
in thole days of heroifm, a manifeft evafion of 
fighting him; for, if it «was once known, that 
friendfhip fubfitted, of old, between the ance= 
ftors of the combatants, the battle imimediately 
ceafed ; and the ancient amity of their forefathers 
was renewed. A man who tells his: name to his 
enenty, was of old an ignominious term for a 
coward. . 
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I fly in Findal’s fight ; in’the fight of him 
I loved? Son of the fea! I never fled: exalé 
thy pointed; f{pear. 

They fought, like two contending winds ¥ 
that ftrive tofroll the wave.) Carthon bade his 
{pear to etr;,for he ftill thought, that the foe 
was the fpoufe of Moina. He broke 
_Clefsimmor’s beamy {pear jn twain: and feized 
his fhining ford. But as Carthon was bind- 
ing the chief} the chief drew the dagger of 
his fathers. ae faw the foe's uncovered fide; 
and opened, there, a wound, 


Fingal faw Cietanpetiay he moved in 
the found of his fteel. The hoft ftood filent, 
in his prefence; they turned their eyes towards, 
the hero. He came, like the fullen noife 
of a frorm befoce the- winds arife: the hunter, 
hears it in the. vale ; and retires to the cave 
of the rock. ; 

Carthon ftood in his place: the blood i is 
rafhins down his fidé y he {aw ‘the coming 
down of the king’; and his hopes of fame aro- 
fe'*): but pale’ was his cheek; his hair flew 

: | ss ‘loofe , 


*) This expreffion admits of a double meaning, ¢i- 
ther that Carthon hoped to acquire glory by. kill 
ing Fingal; or to be rendered famous by, faliis 

oa P } y 
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loofe, his helmet fhook on high; the force 
of Carthon failed; but his foul was ftrong. 


Fingal beheld the hero’s blood; he ftopt 
the uplifted {pear Yield, king.of fwords! faid 
Comhal's fon; I behold thy bloods. Thou haft 
been mighty in battle ; and thy fame fhall 
never fade, ! Wi 


Art thou the king fo far renowned, re- 
plied the car-borne Carthon? Art thou that 
light of death that frightens the kings of the 
world? But why fhould Carthon afk? for he is 
like the ftream of his defart; ftrong asa river, 
in his courfe; fwift as the eagle of the fky. — 
O that I had fought the king; that my fame 
might be great in ‘the fong! that the hunter, 
beholding my tomb, might fay , he fought 
with the mighty Fingal. But Carthon dies 


unknown; he has poured out his force on the 
feeble. 


But thou fhalt not die unknown , replied 
the king of woody Morven: my bards are ma- | 
ny ,,o Carthon, and their fongs defcend to fu- 
ture times. The children of the years to come 


fhall 


by his hand. The laft is the moft probable, as 
Carthon is already wounded. 
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fhall hear the fame of Carthon; when they fit 
round the burning oak *), and ‘the night 1s 
fpent in the fones of old. The hunter, fitting 
in the heath , fhall hear the -ruftling blaft; 
and, raifing his eyes, hehold-the rock where 
Carthon fell. He fhall turn’to his fon ,..and 
thew the place where tie, mighty .fought; 
“There the king of Balclutha fought; like the 
ftreneth of a thouland ftreams.” 


Joy rofe in Carthon’s face: he difted his 
heavy eyes. He gave his {word to Fin- 
oal, to lie within his hell, that the memory 
of Balclutha’s king might remain on Morven. — 
The battle ceafed along the field, for the bard 
had fung the fong of peace. The chiefs gather- 
ed round the falling Carthon , and heard his 
words, with tighs. Silent they leaned on their 
{pears, while Balclutha’s hero {poke. His hair 
fighed in the wind, and his words were feeble. 


King 


°*) Inthe north of Scotland, ‘till very lately, they 
burnt a large trunk of an oak at their feftivals ; 
it was called the trunk of the feaft. Time had fo 
“much. confecrated the cuftom , that the vulgu 


thought it a kind of factilege to disufe it. 
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King of Morven, Carthon faid, 1 fall in 
the midit: of my~- courfe. A foreign tomb re- 
eeives, in youth,’ the laft of Reuthdmir’s race, 
Darknefs dwells im Balclutha; and the fhadows 
of grief in Crathmo. 


But raife my re 
miembrance on the banks of Lora; where my 
fathers dwelt. Perhaps the husband of Moina 
will mourn over his fallen-Carthon. 


His words reached the heart of Clefsdm- 
mor: he fell, in filence, on his fon. The 
hoft ftood darkened around: no voice is on the 
plains of Lora. Night came, and the moon, 
from the eaft, looked on the mournful field: 
but ftill they ftood, like a fifent grove, that 
lifts its head ‘on Gormal, when the loud winds 
gre laid, and dark autumn is on the plain. 


Three days they mourned over Carthon; 
on the fourth his father died. - In the narrow 
plein of the .rock they lie; and a dim ghoft 
defends their tomb. There lovely Moina is 
often feen; when the fun- beam darts on the 
rock, and afl around is dark. There fhe is 
feen, Malvina, but not like the daughters of 
the hill. Her robes are from the ftrangers 
land; and fhe is {till alone, 


Fingal 
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Fingal was fad for Carthon’ he defired his 
bards to mark the day , when fhadowy '‘au- 
tumn returned. And often did they mark 
the day, and fing the hero’s praife. Who co- 
anes fo dark from ocean’s roar, like autumn’s 
fhadowy cloud? Death is trembling in his 
Ay Tho 
roars along dark Lora’s heath? Who but Car, 


hand! his eyes are flames of fire! 


thon king of fwords? The people fall! how he 
ftrides, like the fullen ghoft of Morven! 
But there he lies, a goodly oak, which fudden 
blafts one gned, When fhalt thou rife, Bal; 
clutha’s joy! lovely ear- borne Carthon ?,: ==> 
Who comes fo dark from,-ocean’s roar ,, like 
autumn’s fhadowy cloud? 


o> 


Such were the Ww ards of the bards, in the 
day of their mourning: I have oe companicl 
their voice; and added to, their fong. My foul 
has been mournful for Carthon : ; he fell in the 
days of his valour: and thou, © Clefsdmmor! 
where is thy dwelling in the air? Has 
the youth forgot his wound? And flies he , on 
the clouds, with thee? I feel the fun, 
© Malvina, leave me to my reft. Perhaps they 
may come to my dreams; I think, I hear e 
feeble voice. ———- The beam of heaven. sik ghts 


Pos te 
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to fhine on the,/grave of Carthon); I feel it 
qarm around. ; 


O thou that rolleft above *), round as the 
fhield of my fathers! Whence are thy beams, 
o fun! thy everlafting light ? Thou comeft 
forth, in thy awful beauty, and the ftars hide 
theinfelves in the fky; the moon, cold and pa- 
le, finks in the weftern wave. But thou thy- 
felf moveft alone: who can be a companion of 
thy courfe! The oaks of the mountains fall; 
the mountains themfelves decay with years; the 
ocean fhrinks and erows again; the moon her- 
felf is loft in heaven: but thou art for ever 
the fame; rejoiting in the brightnefs of thy 
courfe. When the world is dark with tempefts; 
when thunder rolls, and lightning flies: thou 
Jookeft in thy beauty, fram the clouds, and 
laugheft at the ftorm. But to Offian, thou 
lookeft in yain; for he beholds thy beams no 

more ; 
i? This paffage is fomething fimilar to Satan’s addrefs 
to the Sun in the fourth book of Paradife Loft, 
O thou that with furpafliug glory crown’d,. 
Looks from thy fole dominion like the god 
Of this new world; at whole fight all the ftars 
Hide thew diminifh’d heads; to thee I call, 
But with no friendly voice » and add thy name 
© Sun! 
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more: whether thy yellow hair flows on the 
eaftern clouds, or thou trembleft at the gates 
of the weft. But thou, art perhaps , like me; 
for a feafon; and thy years “will “have an end 
Thou fhalt fleep in thy clouds, carelefs of the 
Exfult then, o fun, 
in the ftrength.of thy youth !. Age is dark 
and unlovely; it is like the glimmering light 
of the moon, when it fhines, through broken 
clouds , and the mift is on. the hills; the blaft 
of the north is on the plain, , the traveller, 
fhrinks in the midft of his journey, | 


voice of the morning. 


ys 2 
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¢ the wind on Fingal’s fhield? Or is the 

“voice of paft times in my hall?’ Sing on, 
feet t voice, for thou art pleafant ,” and carrieft, 
away my night with jov. Singon, ‘o Bragéla , 
daughter of car-borne Sorglan! 


Tr 


*) Tradition throws confiderable light on the hiftery 
of Ireland, during the long reign of Fingal, the 
fon of Comhal> in” Morven, Arth, the fon of 
Cairbre, fupreme king of Ireland, dying, was fuc- 
ceeded by his fon Cormac, a minor. The 
petty kings and chiefs of the tribes met at Te- 


mora, the royal palace, in order to chufe, out 

of their own number, a guardian to the young 

king, Disputes, concerning the choice of a pro- 

per perfon, run high, and it was refolved to end , 

all differences by giving the tuition of the young 

king to Cuchullin, the fon of Semo; who had 

_vendered himfelf famous by his great aftions, and 
whe 
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It is the white wave of the rock, and not 


Cuchullin’s fails. Often do the mifts deceive 


me 


who refided, at the time, with Connal, the fon 
of ee in Ulfter, 

Cuchuilin was but three and twenty years old, 
when he affained the management of affairs in 
Ireland: and the invafion of Swaran happened two 
years after. In the twenty -feventh year of Cach- 
ullin’s age, and the third of his adminiftration , 
Torlath, the fon of Cantéla, one of the chiefs 
of that colony of Belge, who were in posfeffion 
of the fouth of Ireland, fet up for himfelf in Con- 
naught , and advanced towards Temora, in order 
to dethrone Cormac; who, excepting Feradath , 
afterwards king- of Ireland, was the only one of 
the Scotch race of kings exfiiting in that country, 

» Cuchullin marched againft him, came up with 
him at the lake of Lego, and totally defeated 
his forces. Torlath fell in the battle by Cuchnl- 
lin’s hand; but as he himfelf preffed too. eagerly 
on the flying enemy, he was mortally wounded 
by an arrow, and died the fecond day after. 


The good fortune of Cormac fell with Cuchul- 
jin: many fet up for theméelves, and anarchy and 
confufion reigned. At laft Cormac was taken of; 


_ and Cairbar, lord of Atha, one of the competi, 


ys Gaia 
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me for the fhip of my love! when they rife 
round fome ghoft, and {pread their gray fkirts 
orig | on 


tors for the throne, having defeated all his rivals, 


became fole monarch of Ireland, The family 
of Fingal, who were in the intereft of Cormac’s 
family, were refolved to deprive Cairbar of the 
throne he had ufurped; in particular Ofcar, the 
fon of Offiin, had determined to revenge the 
death of Cathol, his friend, who had been asfaf- 
finated by Cairbar. The threats of Qfcar 


reached Cairbar’s ears: he invited him in a friend- 


ly manner to a feaft, which he had prepared at 
the royal palace of Temora, refolving to pick a 
~ guarrel, and have fome pretext for killing him. 


The quarrel happened; the followers of both 
fought, and Cairbar and Ofcar fell by mutual 
wounds: in the mean time Fingal arrived from’ 
Scotland with an army, defeated’ the friends of 
‘Cairbar , and re-eftablifhed the family of Cormac 
The pre- 
fent poem concerns the death of Cuchullin. It is, 


«in the posfeflion of the kingdom, 


in the original, called Duan loch Leigo, i. e. The 
Poem of Lego’s Lake, and is an epifode introdu- 
ced in a great poem, which celebrated the laft 
expedition of Fingal into Ireland. The greateft 
part of the poem is loft, ‘and nothing remains but 
fome epifodes, which a few old people in the 
; north 


on the wind. Why doft thou delay thy coming, 
fon of the generous Semo? —— Four tiinegs 
has autumn returned with its winds, and raifed 
the feas of Togorma *), fince thou haf been in 

the 


\ 


north of Scotland retain on memory. —— Cuch- 
ullin is the moft famous champion in the Irifh 
traditions and poems; in them he is always called 
the redoubtable Cuchullin; and the fables concerné 
ing his ftrength and valour. are innumerable, 
Offian thought his expedition againit the Fir - bolg, 
or Belge of Britain, a fubjeé fit for an epic 
poem; which was exftant till of late, and was 
called Yora-na-tana, or a Dispute about Pos{of- 
fions, as the war, which was the foundation of, 
it, was commenced by the Britifh Belge, who 
inhabited Ireland, in order to extend their terri- 
tories. — The fragments, that remain of this poem, 
. dre animated with the genuine fpirit of Offian;* 
fo that there can be no doubt, that it was of his 


comp ofition. 


*) Togorma, i, e. The Ifland of blue waves, one of 
the Hebrides, was fubje& to Connal, the fon of 
Caithbat, Cuchullin’s friend. — He is fometi- 
mes called the fon of Colgar, from one of that 


name, who was the founder of the family. 
Connal, a few days before the news of Torlath’s 
~ revole 
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ae the rear of battles, and Bragéla diftant far. — 
‘Hills of the Ie of mift! when-wiil ye anfwer 
to his hounds? =~ But ye are dark in your 


»_ glouds, and fad Bragéla.calls in. vain. Night 
/ ‘comes rolling down: the face of ocean fails. 
A The heathcock’s head is beneath his wing: the 


i Yhind “fleeps with the hart of the defart. They 
~. fhall rife with the mornifig’s light, and feed on 
‘ the mofly ftream. But my tears return with the 
fun, my fighs:come.on with the night. When 
wilt thou come in thine arms, o ) chiek of mos- 
fy Tura? * , 


x a 


Ao Pleafant is thy voice in Offian’s ear, dauch- 

ter of car- borne Sorglan! But retire to the 
hall of fhells ,_ to the beam of the gs 
oak. Attend to the beam of the fea:- 

f rolls at Dunscaich’s walls: let fleep defcend on 
thy blue eyes, and the hero come to thy 


" > 
* dreams. 


ps 3 ‘ 
- tas pe EN i feta tiny, 

. | ; , ‘, 
revolt ae to Temora, had failed to Togorma, 
his native ifle; where he was detained by con- 
trary winds, during the war in which Cuchullin 
was killed. 
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Cuchullin fits at Lego’s lake, at the dark Hh, 
rolling of waters. | Nisin around the hero; ie % 
and his thoufands fpread on the heath: a hun- » 
dred oaks burn in the?midft; the feaft of fhells . 
is {moaking wide. Carril ftrikes the harp, ‘ah 
beneath a tree; his gray locks glitter in the ah 
bean ; the ruftling blaft of night i is near, and int i 
lifts his aged hair. His fong is of the J 
blue Togorma, and of its chief, Cuchullin’s’ 


friend. ed t sabe iting 

aa Why art. thou, abfent , -Connal , in the day J 

of the gloomy. ftorm ? The chiefs of the fouth ~~» 

have corivened vagaintt the car - borne Cormac: meh 
4 


the winds detain thy fails, and. thy blue. as, © 
ters roll around thee. But Cormac i is not alone: 
the fon of Semo fights his battles. Semo’s fon 
“his ‘battles fichts! the terror of ‘the ftranger | 
he that is like the vapour of bs *), flowly 
) borne — , 
7 *) O'ry 2 en vebtey hom CS ake ee 
‘ Katparog && oerals dusados 6 OPYULLEVOI0. 
. # * : © “How il 8, Z" iy 
As vapours blown ia Aufter’s fultry breath , 


- 


“Pregnant with plagues; and fhedding feeds of 
death, 
Beneath the rage of burning Sirius rife, 
Choke the parch’d apa and blacken all the 


fkies. w POPE. 
G 
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borne by fultry winds. The fun redderis in 


its prefence, the people fall around. 
Be 


Such was the fong of Carril, when 4 fon 
of the foe appeared; he threw down his pointlcfs 
{pear , and {poke the words of Torlath, Torlath- 
the chief of heroes, from Lego’s fable furge: 


he that led his thouignds to ‘battle; againft car- 


borne Cormac, Cormac, who was diftant far, 
in Temora’s *) ecchoing halls: he learned to 
bend the bow of his fathers; and to lift the 
{pear Nor long didft thou lift the fpear, 
mildly - fhining beam of youth! death ftands 
dim behind thee, like the darkened half of the 


' moon behind its growing light. 


Cuchullin rofe before the bard **), that 


came from generous Torlath; he offered him 


- the 


*) The royal palace of the Irifh kings; Teambhrath 
according to fome of the bards. — 


*““) The bards were the heralds. of ancient times; | 
and their perfons were facred on account of their | 
office. In later times they abufed that privilege 3 | 


and as their perfons were inviolable,;. they fatyré! 


ifed and lampooned fo freely thofe who were: 
not liked by their patrons, that they became aj 


public. 
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the fhell of joy, and honoured the fon.’ of 
fongs. Sweet voice of Lego! he faid, what 
are the words of Torlath ? Comes he to our 
feaft or battle, ae car-borne fon of Cantéia Hes 


He comes ie thy battle, replied the bard, 
to the founding ftrife of fpears.s —— When 
morning is gray on Légo, Torlath will ficht 
on the plain: and wilt thou meet him, in 
thine arms, king of the Ife of milt? Terrible 
is the {pear of Torlath! it is a meteor of night. 
‘He lifts it; and the people fall: death fits in. 
the lightning of his fword. 

Do i fear, seplied Cuchullin , the {pear 
of car- borne Torlath ? He is brave as a thou: 
fand heroes; but my foul deliohts in war, 
The {word refts not by the fide of Cuchallin, 
bard of the times of old! Morning fhal!l ineet 
me on the plain, and gleam on the blue arms — 
of Semo’s fon. ——- But fit thou, on the 
heath, o bard! and let us hear thy voice: /par- 
take of the joyful fhell; and hear the fones of 
Temora, 

This 
public nuifancé. Screened undef the character 
of heralds, they gtosly abufed the enemy, when 
he would nor accept thé terms they offered. 

#) Cean-teola’, bead of the family, 
\ G 2 


; 


‘ 
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‘This is no time, replied the bard, to hear 
the .fong of joy; when the mighty are to meet 
in, battle, like the ftrength of the waves. of Le- 
go. Why art thou fo dark, Slimora! *) with 
all thy filent woods? No’ green ftar trembles 
on thy top; no moon-beam on thy fide. But 
the meteors of death are there, and the gray 
watry forms of ghofts. Why art thou dark, 
Slimora! with thy filent woods? 


He retired, in the found of his fong; 
Carril accompainied his voice. The mufic was 
like the memory of joys that are paft, plea- 
fant and mournful to the foul. The -ghofts 
of departed bards heard it from Slimora’s. fide. 
Soft founds fpread along the wood, and: the 
filent valleys of night rejoice. So, when 
he fits in the filence of noon, in the valley 


of his breeze, the humming of the mountain- 
bee comes to Offian’s ear: the gale drowns 
it often in its courfe; but the pleafant found 
returns again. 


i 


Raife , faid Cuchullin, to his hundred 
bards, the fong of the noble Fingal: that fong, 
which he hears at night, when the dreams of 
his reft defcend; when the bards ftrike the 

\ diftant 


 -*) Slia’~mor,' great bid. 
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diftant harp, and the faint light eleams on 
Selma’s walls. Or let. the grief of Lara rife, 
and the fighs of the mother of Calmar *), 
when he was fought, in vain, on his hills; 
and fhe beheld his bow in the hall. Car 
ril.,, place the fhield.of Caithbat on that branch ; 
and let the {pear of Cuchullin.be near ;_ that 


the found of my battle may, rife with the gray 
beam of the eait. 


The hero leaned on his father’s fhield: 
the fong of Lara rofe. The hundred bards 
were diftant far: Carril alone is near the chief. 
The words of the fone were his; and ths 
found of his harp was mournful. 


Alclétha **) with the aged locks! mother 

of car-borne Calmar! why doft thou look 
13,44 | towards 

*) Calmar the fon of Matha. His death is related 

at large, in the third book of Fingal. He was 

the only fon of Matha; and the family was ex- 

ftin@ in him. 


on the banks of the river Lara, in the neighbour- 


The feat of the family was 


hood of Lego, and probably near the place where 

Cuchullin lay; which circumftance fuggefted to 

him the lamentation of Alclétha over her fon, 
**) Ald-cla’tha, decaying beauty: probably a poeti- 

cal name given the mother of Galmar, by. the 

bard himfelf. 

G3 
\ 
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towards the defart,.to behold the return of thy 
fon? Thefé are not his heroes, dark on the 
heath: nor is that the voice of Calmar: it is 
but the diftant grove, Alclétha! but the roar 
of the mountain -wind! 


Who *) bounds over Lara’s ftream , ‘fifter 
of the noblé Calmar?’ Does not Alclétha be- 
hold his fpear? But her eyes are dim! Is it 
not the fon of Matha, daughter of my love? 


It is but an aged oak, Alclétha! replied 
the lovely - weeping Alona **); it.is but.an oak, / 
Alclétha, bent over Lara’s ftream. But who 
comes alone the plain? forrow is in his fpeed, 
He lifts high the fpear of Calmar, Alclétha, 
it is covered with blood! 


But it is covered with the blood of 
foes ***),0 filter. of car-borne Calmar! ‘his 
{pear 


V 

*) Alclétha fpeaks, Calmar had promifed to return, 

by a certain day 3.and his. mother and his fifter 
g Alona are reprefented by the bard, and looking , 

with impatience , towards that quarter, where 
they exipected Calmar would make his firft ap. _ 
pearance. 

*) Alnine, exgnifitcly beautiful. 


#** ) Alclétha f{peaks, 
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{pear never returned unftained with blood des 
nor his bow’ from the ftrife of the mighty. 
The battle is confumed in his prefence: he is 
a flame of death, Alona! Youth **). of 


the mournful fpeed! where is the fon of Alclé- 


‘tha? Does he return with his fame? in the 
midft of his ecchoing fhields? ——— Thou art 
dark and filent! 
re.- Tell me not, warrior, how he. fell ,.. for 


Calmar is then no mo- 


) 1: é 
-~ | cannot hear of his wound. 


Why doft thou look towards the defart, 
‘mother of car- borne Calmar? —-— 


Such ‘ivak the fong of Carril, when Cuch- 
ullin lay on his fhield;. the bards refted on 
their harps, and fleep fell foftly around. — 
The fon of Semo was awake alone; his foul 


was fixed.on the war. 


The burning oaks 
began ta decay; faint red light’ is {pread 


~ ground. 
| ’ 


*') From the blood of the flain, from the fat of the 


~ 


“mighty, the bow-of Jonathan returned not back, 
and the fword of Saul returned notempty. 2 Sam. 


' b nn 
~ dq; an 


**) She addreffes herfelf to Larnir, Calmar’s friend , 


whe had returned with the news of his death. - 


eos 
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around. A feeble voice is heard: the 
ghoft of Calmar came. He ftalked in the beam. 
Dark is the wound in his fide. His hair is 
disordered and loofe. Joy fits darkly on his 
face: and he feems to invite Cuchullin to his 
cave. 

Son of the cloudy night! faid the rifing 
chief of Erin; why doft thou bend thy dark 
eyes on me, ghoft of the car-borne Calmar ? 
Wouldeft thou frighten me, +o Matha’s fon! 
from the battles of Cormac? Thy hand was 
not feeble in war; neither was thy voice we 
for peace. How art thou changed, chief of 
Lara! if thou now doft advife to fy! —— But, 
Calmar, I never fled.. I never feared’ **) the 
ghofts of the defart. Small is their knowledge, 
and weak their hands; their dweiling is in the 
wind. But my foul grows in danger, 
and rejoices in the noife of fteel.. Retire thou 
to the cave: thou art,not Calmar’s ghoft; he 
delighted in battle , and his arm was like the 
thunder of heaven. 

He retired in his blaft with joy , for he 
had heard the voice of his praife. The faint 

beam 
*) See Calmar’s fpeech, in the firft book of Fingal, 


**) See Cuchullin’s reply. to Connal, concerning 


Crugal’s ghoft. Finy. b. 2. 
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beam of the morning rofe, and the found of 
Caithbat’s buckler fpread. Green Ullin’s war- 
riors convened; like the roar of many {treams, — 
The horn of war is heard over Lego; the migh- 
ty Torlath came. ; 


Why doft thou come with thy thoufands, 
Cuchullin? faid the chief of Lego. I know 
the ftrength of thy arm, and thy foul is an | 
Why fight we not 


 unexftinguifhed fire. 
on the plain, and let our hofts behold our 
deeds? Let them behold us like roaring waves, 
that tumble round a rock: the mariners haften 
away , and look on their ftrife with fear. 


Thou, rifeft, like the fun, on my foul, re- 
plied the fon of Semo. Thine arm is mighty, 
o Torlath! and worthy of my wrath. Retire, 
ye men of Ullin, to Slimora’s fhady fide; be- 
hold the chief of Erin, in the day of hie fame. — 
Carril! tell to mighty Connal , if ‘Cuchullin 
muit fall, tell him, I accufed the winds which 
Never was he 


roar on Togorma’s waves. 
abfent in battle, when the ftrife of my fame 
arofe. - Let his fword be before Cormac, 
like the beam of heaven: let his counfel found 


in Temora in the day of danger. 


G 5 He 
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He ruffed, in the found of his arms, like 
the terrible {pirit of Loda *), wheh he comes 
in the roar of a thoufand ftorms, and {eatters 
battles from his eyes, — He fits on a cloud 
over Lochlin’s feas: his mighty hand is on his 
{fword, and the winds lift his flaming locks. — 
So terrible was Cuchullin in the day of his fae 
me. ——  Torlath fell bv his hand, and Le- 
go's heroes mourned.: They ¢ eather sround 
_the chief, like the pao of the- defart. —— 
A thoufand fwords rofe at once; a thoufand ar- 
rows flew; but he ftood like a rock in the 


midft 


*) Loda, in the third book of Fingal, is mentioned” 
as a_place of worfhip in Scandinavia: by the fpi- 
vit of Loda, the poet probably means Odin; the 
great deity-of the northern_nations. He is de- 
{cribed here with ‘all his terrors, about him, not 
unlike Mars, as he is introduced in a fimile, in’ 

’ the feventh Hiad, ‘ 
Oleg Te wedwelnc Eoxerae A’oye, 


/ 


3 > 4 , , bbe e 
Oc t cia wodepovde per avepug, ovse 


xpoviwy 
Quvofeos toidoc msver Evvénue porgecdote 
So ftalks in arms the grisly god of Thrace, 
When Jove to punifh faithlefs men prepares, 
Aud gives whole nations to the wal of wars. 
Rh Pore, 
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midft: of a roaring fea. They fell around; 
he ftrode in blood: dark Slimora eechoed wi- 
de. —— The fons of Ullin came,. and the 
battle fpread over Lego. The chief ~of 
Erin overcame; he returned over the field with 
his fame. 


But pale he returned! The joy of his fa- 
ce was dark. He rolled his eyes in filence. — 
The fword hung, unfheathed, ‘in his hand, 
and his {pear bent at every ftep. 


Carril, faid the king in fecret, the ftreneth 
of Cuchullin fails. My days are- with the 
years that are paft; and no morning of mine 
fhall arife. They fhall feek me at Te- 
mora, but I fhall not be found. Cormac will 
- weep in his hall, and fay, ‘‘Where is Tura’s 
chief?” But my name is renowned! my 
fame in the fong of bards. The youth 
will fay in fecret, o let mé die as Cuchullin 
died ; renown cloathed him like a robe; and 
the light of his fame is great. Draw the ar- 
row from my fide; and lay Cuchullin beneath 
that oak. Place the fhield of Caithbat near, 


that they may behold me amidft the arms of 
my fathers, —— 


And 
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And is the fon of Semo fallen *y? faid 
Carril with a figh. ~Mournful are Tura’s 
walls; and forrow dwells at Dunscaich.~ 
Thy fpoufe is left alone in her youth, the 
ton, 7) ‘of thy love is alone. He {hall 
come to Bragela, and afk her why fhe weeps. — 
He {hall lift his eyes to the wall, and fee his 
father’s {word. Whofe {word is that? 
he will fay: and the foul of his mother is fad. 


‘ ‘Who is that, like the hart of the defart, in 
the 


s 


ae The Irifh hiftorians have placed Cuehullin in the 
firft century. —- The translator has given his 
reafons for fixing him in the third, in the. disfer- 
tation, which ‘is prefixed to this collection. In 
other particulars the accounts of Keating and QO? 
Flaherty coincide pretty nearly with Offian’s poems, 
and the traditions of the Highlands and Ifles, 
They fay, that he was killed in the twenty -fe- 
venth year of his age, and they give him a great 


chara&er for his wisdom and valour, 


**) Conloch, who was afterwards very famous for 
his great exploits in Ireland. He was fo remark- 
able for his dexterity in handling the javelin, 
that, when a good marksman is defcribed-, it has 
pafled into a proverb, in the north of Scotland > 


He is wnerring as the arm of Conloch. 
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the murmur of his courfe ? His eyes 
look wildly round in fearch of his friend. — 
Connal, fon of Colgar, where haft thou been, 
when the mighty fell? Did the feas of Togor- 
ma roll round thee? Was the wind of. the 
fouth in thy fails? The mighty have fallen 
in battle, and thou waft not there. Let 
none tell it in Selma, nor in Morven’s woody 
land; Fingal will be fad, and the fons of the 
defart mourn. 


By the dark-rolling waves of Lego they 
raifed the hero’s tomb. Luath *), at a 
_ diftance, lies, the companion of Cuchullin, at 
Bleft **) be thy foul, fon of ° 

Semo; 


the chace. 


*) It was of old the cuftom, to bury the favourite 
dog near the mafter, This was not peculiar to 
the ancient Scots; for we find it practifed by ma- 


ny other nations in their ages of heroifm. - 

There is a ftone fhown fill at Dunscaich.in the 

Wle of Sky, to which Cuchullin commonly bound 

his dog Luath. 
_ to this day, 


The ftone goes by his name 


**) This is‘the fong of the bards over Cuchullin’s 


\ . od { 
tomb. Every ftauza clofes with {ome remarkable 
title 
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Semo; thou wert mighty in battle. Thy 
ftrength was like the ftrength of a ftream: thy 
{peed like the eacle’s *) wing. +— Thy path 
in the battle was terrible: the fteps of death 
were behind thy fword. Bleft be thy foul, 
Yon of Semo; car- borne chief of Dunscaich! 


Thou haft not fallen by the {word of the 
mighty, neither was thy blood on the {pear of 
the valiant. 


The arrow came, like the 
{ting of death in a’ blaft: nor did the feeble’ 
hand, which drew the bow, perceive it. Peace 
to thy foul, in thy cave, chief of the ifle of 
mift! f 


The mighty are difperfed at Temora: there 
is none in Cormac’s hall, The king mourns in 
his youth, for he does not behold thy coming: 
The found of thy fhield is ceafed: his foes are 
gathering round. Soft be thy reftin thy cave, 
chief of Erin’s wars! 


Bragela 


title of the hero, which was always the cuftom ~ 

in funeral! elegies. —— The verfe of the fong is 

a lyric meafure, and it was of old fung to the 

harp. 
\ 


#) They were fwifter than eagles, they were firong: 
er than lions. .2 Sam. i, 23. 


/ 


= 
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Bragela will not hope thy return, or fee 
thy fails in ocean’s foam. 


Her ftéps are 
not on the fhore: nor her ear open to the voi- 
She fits in the hall of 
fhells, and fees the arms of him that is no — 


ce of thy rowers. 


Thine eyes are full of tears, daugh- 
ter of car-borne Sorelan! Bleft be thy 
foul in death, o chief of fhady Cromla! 


more. 
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k aughter of heaven eS fair art thou! the 
filence of thy face is “pleafant. Thou 
comeft forth in lovelinefs: the ftars attend thy 


blue fteps in the eaft. The clouds rejoice in 
be aye? thy 


*) It may not be improper here; to give the ttory, 
which is the foundation of this poem, as it, is 
handed down by tradition. Usnoth, lord 
of Etha, which is probably that part of Argyle- 
Thire, which is near Loch Eta, an arm of the fea 
in Lorn, had three fons, Nathos, Althos ; and 
Ardan, by Sliffama, the daughter of Semo and) 
fifter to the celebrated Cuchullin, The three bro- 
thers, when very young, were fent over to Ire- 
land, by their father, to learn the ufe of arms, 
under their uncle Cuchullin, who made a great 
figure in that kingdom: They were juft landed 
in Ulfter, when the news of Cuchullin’s death ar- 
rived.. Nathos, though very young, took the 
command of Cuchullin’s army, made head againit 
Cairbar the ufurper, and defeated him in feveral 

batt: 
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thy "oo ba brighten their dark- 


brown  fid A is like thee in heaven, 
daughter ‘em e night? The ftars are afhamed 
: & "ie on ae © ¥ | a : " ry 


; j ah 


battles. Cairbar ot “att fetta Hound means to 

_ murder Cormac the lawful ‘king, the army of 
Nathos fhifted d fides . 1 ad he | thimfelf was obliged 
to return into Ulfter , in order to pals over into 
Scotland. ah te 


~ Dar-thula, the daughter of Colla, with whom 
Cairbar was in love, refided, on that tine, in 
Selama a caftle in Ulfter: fhe faw, fell in love, 
and fled with Nathos; but a ftorm rifing at fea, 
they were unfortunately driven back on that part 
of the coaft of Ulfter, where Cairbar was encamp- 
ed with his army, waiting for Fingal, mho me. 
ditated an expedition into Ireland, to re- eftab- 
lifh the Scotch race of kings on the throne of 

. ‘that kingdom, The three brothers, after having 
defended themfelves ; for fome time, with great 
bravery, were overpowered and flain, and the 
unfortunate Dar - thula killed therfelf upon the 
body of her beloved Nathos. 


Offian opens the poem, on the night preceding 
the death of the fons of Usnoth, and brings in, 
by way of epifode, what pafled before. He rela- 
tes the death of Dar-thula differently from the ; 


, A com- 
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in thy prefence, and turn afide their green, 
fparkling eyes. Whither doft thou retire 
from, thy courfe, when the darknefs *) of thy 
countenance grows? Haft thou thy hall like 
Offian ? Dwelleft thou in the fhadow of orief ? 
Have thy fifters fallen from heaven’? Are they 
who rejoiced with thee, at night, no more? — 
Yes! they have fallen, fair light! and 
thou doft often retire to mourn. But 
thou thyfelf fhalt fail, one night; and leave 
thy blue path in heaven. _ The ftars will then 
lift their green heads; they who were ashamed 


in thy prefence, will rejoice. 


Thou art now clothed with thy brightnefs; 
look from thy gates in the fky. Burft the 
cloud, o wind, that the daughter of night 
may look forth; that the fhagey mountains 
may. brighten, and the ocean roll its blue wa- 
ves in lighit. 

Nathos 
common tradition; bis account is the moft pro- 
bable, as fuicide feems to have been unknown in 
thofe early times: for no traces of it are found 
in the old poetry. 7 

**) The addrefs to the moon is very beautiful in the 
original, It is in a lyric meafure, and appears to 
have been fung to the harp. 

*) The poet means the moon in her wane. 
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Nathos *) is on the deep, and Althos that 
beam of youth, Ardan is near his. brothers; 
they move in the gloom of their courfe. © The 
fons of Usnoth move in darknefs, from the 
wrath of car- borne Cairbar ** ), « 


Who is that dim, by their fide? the night 
has covered her beauty. Her hair fighs on 
ocean’s wind; her robe ftreams in dufky 
wreaths. She is like the fair fpirit of heaven, 
in the midft of his fhadowy mift. Who is it 
but Dar-thula ***), the firft of Erin’s maids? 
She has fled from the love of Cairbar, with the 
car- borne Nathos, But the winds deceive thee, 

o Dar- 


*) Nathos fignifies youthful, Ailthos, exquifite beauty, 
Ardan , pride, 


**) Cairbar, who murdered Cormac king of Ireland, 
and ufurped thethrone. He was afterwards kill. 
ed by Ofcar the fon of Offian, in a fingle combat. 
The poet, upon other occafions, gives him the 
epithet of red - haired. 

#*) Dar-thila, or Dart-huilé, @ woman with fic 
eyes. She was the moft famous beauty of anti- 

‘ quity. To this day, when a woman is praifed 
for her beauty, the common phrafe is, that fhe 
és as lovely as Duar - thula. 
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6Dar-thula; and deny the woody Etha to thy 
fails. Thefe are not thy mountains, Nathos, 
nor is that the roar of thy climbing waves. 
The halls of Cairbar are near; and the towers 
ofthe foe lift their heads. Ullin ftretches. its 
ereen head into the fea; and Tura’s bay re- 
ceives the fhip. Where have ye been, ye 
fouthern winds! when the fons of my love we- 
re deceived? But ye have been fporting on 
~ plains, and purfuing the thiftle’s beard. O 
that ye had been ruftling in the fails of Na- 
thos, till the hills of Etha rofe! till they rofe 
in their clouds, and faw their coming chief! 
Long haft thou been abfent, Nathos! and. the 
day of thy return is paft *). 
But the land of ftrangers faw thee, lovely: 
thou waft lovely in the eyes of Dar-thula. 
Thy face was like the light of the morning, 
thy hair like the raven’s wing. Thy foul was 
oenerous and mild; like the hour of the fettine 
fun. ‘Thy words were the gale of the reeds, 
or the gliding ftream of Lora. : 
But 
*) ‘That is,’ the day appointed by /déttiny. We. find - 
no deity in Offian’s poetry, if Fate is not one; of 
that he is very full in fome of his poems in the 


translators hands. 


—_ tle | 
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But when the rage of battle rofe, thou 
waft like a fea in a ftorm; the clang of arms 
was terrible: the hoft vanifhed at the found of 
thy courfe. It was then Dar-thula_ be- 
held thee, from the top of her moffy tower: 
from the tower of Seldma *), where her fas 


thers dwelt. " 


} 


Lovely art thou, o ftranger! fhe faid, for 
her trembling foul arofe.. Fair art thou in thy 
“pattles, friend of the fallen Cormac SO Why 
‘doft thou rufh on, in thy valour, youth of the 
ruddy look? Few are thy hands, in battle, 
againft the car- borne Cairbar © that I 

| might 


*) The poet does not mean that Selama, which is 
mentioned as the feat of Tofcar in Ulfter, in the 
poem of Conlath and Cuthana. The word in the 
original fignifies either beautyful to behold, or a 
place with a pleafant or wide “profpedt. In thofe 
tumes, they built their houfes upon eminences, 
to command a view of the country, and to pre- 

_vent their being furprized: many -of them, on 
that account, were called Selama. The famous 


Selma of Fingal is derived from the fame root. 


**') Cormac the young king of Ireland, whov was 
murdered by Cairbar. 
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might be freed of his love *)! that I might 
rejoice in the prefence of Nathos' —— Bleft 
are the rocks of Etha; they will behold his 
fteps at the chace! they will fee his white bo- 


fom, when the winds lift his raven hair! 
’ | ’ 


Such were thy words, Dar-thula, in Sel4- 
ma’s mofly towers, But, now, the night is 
round thee: and the winds have deceived thy 
fails. ‘The winds have deceived thy fails; Dar- 
thula: their bluftering found is high. Ceafe 
a little while, o north-wind, and let me hear 
the voice of the lovely. Thy voice is lovely, 
Dar- thula, between the ruftline blafts. 


Are thefe the rocks of Nathos, on the 
roar of bis mountain- {treams? Comes that 
beam of light from Usnoth’s nightly halk? The 
mift rolis around, and the beam is feeble: but 
the light of Dar-thula’s foul is the car- borne 
chief of Etha! Son of the generous Usnoth, 
why that broken figh? Are we not in the land 


ef itrangers, chief of ecchoing Etha ? 


Thefe are not the rocks of Nathos, he re- 
plied, mor the roar of his ftreams. No light 
comes from Etha’s halls, for they are, diftant 

far, 


*) That is, of the love, of Cairbar, 
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far. We are in the land of ftrangers, in the 
land of “ear- borne Cairbar. The winds have 
deceived us, Dar-thula. Ullin lifts here her 
green wills; ——- Go towards the north, Al- 
thos; be thy fteps, Ardan, along the coaft; that 
the foe may not come in darknefs , and our 
hopes of Etha fail, 


¥ will go towards that moffy tower, and 
fee who dwells about the beam. Reft , 
Dar-thula, on the fhore! reft in peace, thou 
beam of Hght! the fword of Nathos is around 
thee, like the lightning of heaven. 


He went. She fat alone, and heard the 
rolling of the wave. The big tear is in her 
eye; and fhe looks for the car- borne ‘Na- 
thos. .Her foul trembles at the blaft. 
And fhe turns her ear towards the tread of 
his feet. The tread of his feet is not 
heard. Where art thou, fon of my love! 
The roar of the blaft is around me. Dark is 
the cloudy night. But Nathos does not 
return. What detains thee, chief of Etha? — 
Have the foes met the hero ia the ftrife of 
the night ? j 
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He returned, but his face was dark: he 
had feen his departed friend. —— It was the 
wall of Tura, and the ghoft of Cuchullin ftalk- 
ed there. The fighing of his. breaft was fre- 
quent; and the decayed flame of his eyes ter- 
tible, His {pear was a column of mift: the 
{tars looked dim through his form, His voice 
was like hollow wind in a cave: and he told 
the tale of grief. The foul of Nathos was fad, 
like the fun *) in the day of mift, when his 
face is watry and dim, 


Why art thou fad, o Nathos, fuid! ‘the lo- 
vely daughter’ of Colla? Thou art a pillar of 
light to Dar-thula: the joy of her eyes is in 
Etha’s. chief. . Where is my «friend **), but 
Nathos? My father refts in the tomb. Silence 
dwells...on Sel4ma:. fadnefs fpreads onthe blue 

{treams 
*). Condiins in nubem, medioque refugerit orbe. 
VIRG, 
— Thro’ mifts he fhoots his fullen beams , 
Frugal of light, in loofe and ftraggling ftreams. 
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flxeams of my land. My friends have fallen, 
with Cormac. The mighty were flain in the 
battle of Ullin. | 

Evening darkened on the plain. The blue 
ftreams failed before mine eyes. The unfte- 
quent blaft came ruftling in the’ tops of Self4- 
ma's groves. My feat was benéath-a tree on | 
the: walls of my fathers... Truthil ,paft before 
my foul; the. brother of my love; he that was 
abfent *) in battle againft the cay - berne Cairbar, 

Bending on his fpear, the gray haired 
Colla came: his downcaft face is dark, and 
forrow dwells. in- his foul. His fword is on 
the tide of the hero: the helmet of his fathers. 
on his head. The battle erows in his 
breaft. He ftrifes to hide the tear. . 


‘4 Dar-thula, he fighing faidy thou-art the 
lait of Colla’s race. Truthil is fallen in battle, 
The. king **) of Seldma is no more. 
Cairbar comes, with his thoufands , towards 
Seléma’s walls, ——- Colla will meet his pride, 
; and 
*)) The family of Colla preferved their loyalty to Car- 
mac, long after the death of Cuchullin. 


ates 


; the title of king to every chief that was remark- 
able for his valour. ; 
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ar 


and revenge his fon. But where fhall-I find 
thy fafety, Dar-thula with the dark- brown 
hair! thon art lovely as the fun-beam of hea- 
ven, and thy friends are low! 


And is the fon of battle fallen? I faid 
with a burfting figh. © Ceafed the generous 
foul of Truthil to lighten through the field? — 
My fafety, Colla, is in that bow; Ehave learn- 
ed to pierce the deer. Is not Cairbar like 
the hart-of the defart, father of fallen Truthil? 


The face of age brightened with joy: and. 
the crouded tears of his eyes poured down. 
The lips of Colla trembled. His gray beard 
whiftled, in the blaft. ‘Thou art the fifter ‘of 
Truthil, hefaid, and thou burneft in. the fire 
of his foul. Take, Dar-thula, take that fpear, 
that brazen fhield , that. burnifhed helmet: 
they are the fpoils of a warrior, a fon *) of 
When the light rifes on Se- 

lama , 


early youth. 


a 


*} The poet, to make the ftory of Dar-thula’s arm: 
ing herfelf for battle, more probable, makes 
her armour to be that of a very young man? 
otherwife it. would fhock ail belief, that fhe, 
who was very young, fhould be able to carry it, 


—~ 
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Idina, we go to meet the car-borne Cairbar, — 
But keep thou near the arm of Colla; beneath 
the fhadow of my fhield. Thy father, Dar- 
thula, could once defend thee ; but age is 
‘trembling on his hand. The ftreneth of 
his arm has failed, and his foul is darkened | 


with grief. | 


We pafled the night in forrow. ‘The light 
of morning rofe. I fhone in the arms of batt- 
le. The gray -haired hera moved before. The 
fons of Sel4ma convened around the founding 
fhield of .Colla. But few were they in the 
plain, and their locks were gray. The, youths 
had fallen with Tyuthil, in the battle of car- 
borne Cormac, 


Companions of my youth! faid Colla, it 
was not thus you have feen me in‘arms,  [t 
was not thus I ftrode to battle, when the great 
Confedan fell. But ye are laden with grief. 
The’ darknefs of age comes like the mift of 
the defart. My fhield is worn with years; my 
{word is fixed *) in its place. JI faid to my 

foul, 

*) It was the cnftom of thefe times, that every wx- 
rior, at a certain age, or when he becamé@ unfit 
for the field, fixed his arms, in the great hall, 
where 
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foul, thy evening. fhall be calm, and. thy de- 
parture like a fading light. But the f{torm has 
returned; I bend like an aged oak. My boughs: 
are fallen on Sel4ma; and 1 tremble in my 
place. 
heroes, o my car-borne, Truthil! Thou anfwer- 
eft not from thy rufhing blaft; and. the foul 
of thy father is fad. But I will be fad no 
more, Cairbar or Colla muft fall. I feel the 


Where art thou, with thy fallen 


returning firength of my arm. My heart leaps— 
at the found of battle. ; 


The hero drew his fword. The eleaming 
blades of his people rofe. They moved along 
the plain. Their gray hair ftreamed in the 
wind. Cairbar fat, at the feaft, in the 
filent plain of Lona *). He faw the coming 
of the héroes, and lie called his chiefs to battle. 


Why 


where the tribe feafted, upon joyful occafions. 
Hé was afterwards never to appear in battles and 
this ftage of life was called the time of fixing of 
the arnts. 

#*) Lona, a marfhy plain, It was the Suniea’ in 
the days of Offian , to feaft after a vidtory. Cair- 
bar had jus provided an entertainment for ‘his ar- 
miy, upon the defeat of Truthil the fon of Colla, 

and 
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Why *) fhould I tell to Nathos, how the 

- ftrife of battle grew! I have feen thee, in the 
inidft of thoufands, like the beam of heaven’s 
fire: it is beautiful, but terrible; the people fall 
in its red courfe. The {pear of Collaflew, 
for he remembered the battles of his youth. An 


arrow came with its found, dnd pierced the he- 
‘ro’s fide. He fell on his ecchoing fhield.’ My 
foul ftarted with fear; I ftretched my buckler 
over him: but my heaving breaft was feen. 
Cairbar came, with his f{pear, and he beheld 
Sel4ma’s maid: joy rofe on his dark-brown fa- 
ce; he ftayed the lifted fteel. He raifed the 
tomb of Colla; and brought me weeping to Seld- 
ma. He fpoke the words of love, but my foul 
was fad. I faw the fhields of my fathers, and 

‘the - 


and the reft of the party of Cormac, when 
Colla and his aged warriors arrived to give him 
battle. 


The poet avoids the defcription of the battle of 


ra 
Net 


Lona, as it would be improper in the mouth of 
a woman; and could have nothing new, after 
the numerous defcriptions, of that kind, in his 
other poems. He, at the fame time, gives an 
opportunity to Dar-thula to pafs 4 fine compliment 
on her lover. 


f 
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the {word of car- borne Truthil. I faw thearms 
of the dead, and the tear was on my cheek, 


Then thou didft come, o Nathos: and 
gloomy Cairbar fied, He. fled like the ghoft of 
the defart before the morning’s beam. | His 
hofts were not near: and feeble was his arm 


againft thy fteel. ¢ 


Why *) art thou fad, o Nathos? faid the 
lovely maid of Coils. 


I have met, replied the hero, the ‘battle 
jn my youth. My arm could not lift the 
{pear, when firft the danger rofe: but my foul 
brightened before the war, as the green narrow 
vale, when the fun pours his ftreamy beams, 
before he hides his head in a ftorm. My foul 
brightened in danger, before I faw Seldma’s fair; 
before I faw thee, like a ftar, that fhines on 
the hill, at night; the cloud flowly comes, and 
threatens the lovely light. my 


We 


*) itis ufual with Offian, to repeat, at the end of 
the epifodes, the fentence which introduced them: 
Ir brings back the mind of the reader to the main 


ftory of the poem. 


a “ 
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We are in the land of the foe, 4nd the 
winds have deceivedus, Dar-thula! the ftrength 
of our friends is not near, nor the mountains 
ef Etha. Where fhall I find thy peace, daugh- 
ter of mighty Colla! the brothers of Nathos are 
brave: and his own {word has fhone in war. 
But what are the fons of Usnoth to the hoft of 
ear - borne Cairbar! O that the winds had 
brought thy fails, Ofear*) king of men! thou 
did{t promife to come to the battles of fallen 
Cormac. Then would my hand be ftrone as 
the flaming arm of death. UCairbar would trem- 
ble in his halls, and peace dwell round the loves 
ly Dar-thula. But why doft thou fall, my 
foul? The fons of Usnoth may prevail. 


And they will prevail, o Nathos, faid the 
rifing foul of the maid: never fhall Dar- thula 
behold the halls of gloomy Cairbar. - Give me 
thole arms of brafs, that glitter to that paffine 
meteor; I fee them in the dark-bofomed fhip. 
Dar -thula will enter the battle of fteel, — 

Ghoft 


*) Ofcar, the fon of Offian, had long refolved on 
the expedition, into Ireland, againft Cairbar, who 
had asfaffinared his friend Cathol, the fon of 
Moran, an Irifhman of noble extraGion, and 
in the intereft of the family of Cormac. 


> 
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_ Ghoft of the noble Colla! do I behold thee on — 


that cloud! Who is that dim befide thee? It is 
‘the car-borne Truthil. Shall I behold the halls 
of him that flew Sel4ma’s chief? No: I will not 
behold them, {pirits of my love! 


Joy -rofe in the face of Nathos, when he 
heard the white-bofomed maid. Daughter of 
Seléma! thou fhineft on my foul. Come, with 
thy thoufands, Cairbar! the ftrength of Nathos 
is returned. sAnd thou, o aged Usnoth, {halt 
not hear, that thy fon has fled. I remember thy 
words on Etha; when my fails begun to rife: 
when | f{pread them towards Ullin, towards the 
moffy walls of Tura. Thou goeft, he faid, 
o Nathos, to the king of fhields; to Cuchullin 
chief of inen whovnever fled from danger. Let 
not thine arm be feeble: neither be thy thoughts 
of flight; left the fon of Semo fay, that Etha’s 
race are weak. His words may come to Usnoth, 
and fadden his foul in the hall. - The tear 
was on his cheek. He gave this fhining {word. 


I came to Tura’s bay: but the halls of 
’ Tura were filent. I looked around, and there 
was none to tell of the chief of Dunscaich. I 
went to the hall of his fhells, where the arms 


of 
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of his fathers hung. But the arms wete gone, 
and aged Lamhor *)° fat in tears. 


Whence are the arms of fteel? faid the rif- 
ing Lamhor. The light of the fpear has long 
been abfent from Tura’s dufky walls. 
Come ye from the rolling fea? Or from the 
mournful halls of Temora **) ? 


We come from the fea, I faid , from 
Usnoth’s tiling towers. We are the fons of 
Slis-féma *** ), the daughter of car - borne Se-— 
mo. Where is Tura’s chief, fon of the filent 
hall? But why fhould Nathos afk? for I be- 
hold thy tears. How did the mighty fall, fon 
of the lonely*Tura? 7 


He fell not, Lamhor replied, like the fi- 
lent ftar of night, when it fhoots through 
darknefs and is no more, But he was like a 
meteor that falls in a diftant land; death at-~ 


tends 
*) Lamh-mhor, mighty hand. 

_™) Temora was the royal palace of the fupreme kings 
of Ireland. It is here called mournful, on ac- 
count of the death of Cormac, who was murder- 
ed there by Cairbar, who ufurped his throne, 

*** ) Slis- feamha , foft bofom, She was the wife of 
Ushoth, daughter} of Semo the chief of the ‘zf/le of 


aft 
Vi 2k, 
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tends its red cours ; and itfelf is the fien of 
wars. Mournful are the banks of Leoo, 


and the roar of ftreamy Lara! ‘There the he- 
ro fell, fon of the noble Usnoth. 


And the hero fell in the midft of flaugh- 
ter, I faid with a burfting figh, ‘His hand 
was {trong in battle, and death was behind his 
{word. We came to Lego’s mournful 
banks, We found his rifing tomb. His com- 
panicns in battle are there; his bard of many 
fongs. Three days we’ mourned over the hero: 
on the fourth, I ftruck the fhield of Caitkbat. 
The heroes gathered around with joy , and 
fhook their beamy {fpears. 


Corlath was near with his hoft, the friend 
of car- borne Cairbar, We came like a ftream 
by night, and his heroes fell. When the 
people of the valley rofe, they faw their blood 
with morning’s light. But we rolled away, 
like wreaths of mift, to Cormac’s ecchoing hall. 
Our {words rofe to defend the king. But Te- 
moras halls were empty. Cormac had fallen 
in his youth. The king of Erin was no more. 


Sadnefs feized the fons of Ullin, they 
lowly Siaed retired: like clouds, that, long 
having 


~ 
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having threatened rain, retire behind the hills. 
The fons of Usnoth moved, in their grief, to- 
wards Tura’s founding bay. We patled by 
Selama, and Cairbar retired like Lano’s mift, 
when it is driven by the winds of the defart. 


It was then I beheld thee, o maid, like 
the light of Etha’s fun. Lovely is that beam, 
I faid, and the crowded figh of my bofom ro- 
fe. Thou cameft in thy. beauty,’ Dar-thula, 
to Erha’s mournful chief. But the winds 
have deceived us, daughter of Colla, and the 


foe is near. 


Yes! the foe is near, faid the ruft- 
ling itrength of Althos*), TI heard their clang- 
ing arms on the coaft, and faw the dark 
wreaths of Erin’s ftandard. Diftin& is the voice 
of Cairbar **), and loud as Cromla’s falling 

ftream. 


*) Althos had juft returned from viewing the coaft 
of Lena, whither he had been fent by Nathos, 
the beginning of the night. 


**) Cairbar had gathered an army, to the coaft of 
Ulfter; in order to oppofe Fingal , who prepared 
for am expedition into Ireland, to re-eftablifh the 
houte of Cormac on the throne, which Cairbar 
had ulurped. Between the wings of Cairbaxs 

| 1 i army. 


4 
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fiream. He had feen the dark {hip on the fea, 
before the dafky night came déwn. His people 
watch on Lena’s *) plain, and lift ten thou- 
fand fwords. 


And let them lift ten thoufand fwords , 
faid Nathos with a finile. The fons of car- 
‘borne Usnoth will never tremble in ‘danger. 
Why doft: thou roll with all thy foam, thou 
roaring fea of Ullin? Why do ye ruftle, on 
your dark wings, ye whiftling tempefts of the 
fky ? Do ye think, ye florms, that ye 
keep Nathos on the coaft? No: his foul de- 
tains him, children of the night! Althos! 
bring my father’s. arms: thou feeft them-beam- 
ing to the ftars. Bring the {pear of Semo**), 
it ftands in the dark-bhofomed fhip. 


He 


= 


arthy was the bay of Tara, into which the hip 

of the fons of Usneth was driven: fo that there 
was no poffibility of their efcaping. 

*) The fcene of the prefent poem is nearly the fame 

with thar of the epic poem’ in this colle@ion, | 

The heath of Lena and Tura are often mentioned, | 


**) Semo was grandfather to Nathos by the mother’s‘) 
fide. ‘The {pear mentioned here was given to i 

s Usnoth on his marriage, it being the cuftom then | 
for 9 


i 
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He brought the arms. Nathos clothed his 
dimbs in all their fhining fteel. The ftride ‘of) 
the chief is lovely: the joy of his eyes terrible, 
He looks; towards the coming of Cairbar. «The 
wind is ruftling in his hair, . Dar - thula is) fie, 
lent at his fide: her look is fixed onthe chief. 
She ftrives to hide the riline figh, and. two, 
tears {well in her eyes. ’ 


Althos! faid the chief of Etha, I fee aca- 
ve in that. rock, ~Place Dar-thula there: and} 
let thy arm be ftrong.. Ardan! we meet. the; 
foe, and call to battle gloomy Cairbar, O 
that he came, in his founding fteel, to) meet 
the fon of Usnoth! Dar-thula! if thou 
fhalt- efeape, look not on the falling Nathos, 
Lift thy fails, o Althos, towards the eechoing 
groves of Etha. 


Tell to the. chief *), that his fon fell with 
fame; that my fword did not. fhun_ the, battle, 
Tell him, i fellin the midft of thoufands, and 

; let 


for the father of the lady, to give his arms to: his 
fon-in- law. The ceremony uied upon thefe oc- 


cafions is mentioned in other poems. 


*) Usnoth, 
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let the joy of his gricf be great. Daughter of 
Colla! call the maids to Etha’s ecchoing hall, 
Let their fongs arife from Nathos, when fha- 
O that the voice 
of Cona *) might be heard in my praife! then 
would my fpirit rejoice in the midft of my 
mountain - winds. 


dowy autumn returns. 


And my voice fhall praife thee, _Nathos, 
chief of the woody Etha! The voice of Offian 
fhall rife in thy praife, fon of the generous 
Usnoth! Why was I not on Lena, when the 
battle rofe? Then would the fword of Offian 
have’ defended thee, or himfelf have fallen low. 


We fat, that night, in Selma round the 
ftreneth of the fhell. The wind was abroad, 
in the oaks; the fpirit of the mountain **) 
fhrieked. ‘The bleft came ruftling through the 
hall, and gently touched my harp. The found 
was mournful and low, like the fong of the 
tomb, Fingal heard it firft, and the crowded 

. fighs 


“*) Offfan, the fon of Fingal, is, often, poetically 
called the voice of Cona. 


** ) By the {pirit of the mountain is meant that deep 
and melancholy found, which precedes a ftorm 5 


well known to thofe who liye in a high country. 
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fighs of his bofom rofe. ——- Some of my 
heroes are low, faid the gray - haired king of 
Morven. I hear the found of death on the 
harp’ of my fon. Offian, touch the founding 
{tring ; bid the forrow’ rife; that their fpirits 
may fly with joy to Merven’s woody hills. 


I touched the harp before the king , the 
found was mournful and low. Bend forward 
from your clouds, I faid, ghofts of my fathers! 
bend ; lay by the red terror of your courfe, 
and receive the falling chief; whether he comes 
from a diftant land, or rifes from the rolling 
fea. Let his robe of mift be near; his fpear 
that is formed of a cloud. Place an_half- ex- 
ftinguifhed meteor by his fide, in the form of 
the hero’s {word. And, oh! let his counte- 
nance be lovely, that his friends may. delight 
in his prefence. Bend from your clouds, I fad, 
chofts of BY fathers! head 


Such was my fong, in ‘Solsna, to the light- 
ly-trembling harp. But Nathos was on Ullin’s 
jhore , farrounded by. the night; he heard the 
voice of the foe. amidft the, roar of tumbling 
waves. Silent he heard their voice, and refted 
on his fpear. 


ca 


| 14 | Morn- 
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- Morning rofe, with its beams: the fons of 
Erin appear; like gray rocks, with all their 
trees, they {pread along the coaft. .Cairbar 
ftood, in the midft, and grimly {miled, when 
he faw the foe. 


Nathos rufhed forward , in his ftrength; 
nor could Dar-thula ftay behind. She came 
with the hero, lifting her fhining fpear. And 
who. are thefe, in their armour, in the pride 
of youth? Who but the fons of Usnoth, Al- 
thos and dark-haired Ardan? 


Come, faid Nathos, come! chief of the 
high Temora. Let our battle be on the, coaft, 
for the white -bofomed maid. His people are 
not with Nathos; they are behind that rolling 
fea, Why doft thou bring thy thoufands againft 
the chief of Etha ?. Thou didft fly *) from 
him, in battle, when his friends were around 
“him. 


Youth of the heart of pride, fhall Erin’s 
king fight with thee? ‘Thy fathers were not 
among the renowned, nor of the kings of men. 
Are the arms of foes in their halls? Or the 
fhields of other times? Cairbar is renowned in 
Temora, nor does he fight with little men. 

The 


*) He alludes to the flight of Cairbar from Selama, 


~ 
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The tear ftarts from car-borne) Nathos ; 
he turned his eyes. to his brothers... Their. 
{pears flew, at once, and three heroes lay on 
earth., Then the light ‘of their fwords gleamed 
on high; the ranks of Erin yield; as a ridge 
of dark clouds. before a blaft of wind. 7 

Then Cairbar ordered his people, and they 
drew a thoufand bows. Athouland arrows flew; 
the fons of Usnoth fell. They feli like three 
young oaks, which ftood alone on the hill; 
the traveller faw the lovely trees, and wonder- 
ed how they grew fo lonely; the blaft of the 
defart came, by night , and laid their green 
heads low; next day he returned, but. they 
were withered, and the heath was bare. 

Dar-thula ftood in filent grief, and beheld 
their fall: no tear is. in her eye; but her look 
Ts wildly fad. Pale was her cheek; her, trem- 
bling lips broke fhort an half - formed word. 
Her dark hair flew on the wind. —— _ But 
geloomy Cairbar came. Where is thy ‘lover 
now? the car-borne chief of Etha?”Haft thou 
beheld the halls of Usnoth ? Or the dark- 
brown hills ‘of Fingal? My battle had roared 
on Morven, did not the winds meet Dar- thula. 
Fingal himfelf would have been low, and for- 
row dwelling in Selma. 


I 5 Hex 
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Her fhield feli from’ Dar-thula’s arm, her 
breatt of Ynow appeared.’ It” appeared, but it 
was {tained with blood, for an arrow was 
fixed'in her fide. She fell on the fallen’ Na? 
thos; like a wreath of fhow. Her dark haie 
fpreads on his face, and their blood is mixing 


found. «0! 


Daughter of Colla !.\thou art low!) faid 
Cairbar’s; hundred bards; filence is at the blue 
ftreams of .Selama, for, Truthil’s *). race have 
failed. {When wilt thou, rife in thy beauty, 
firft of Erin’s maids? Thy. fleep is long inthe 
tomb, and the morning diftant far. The fun 
fhall not come to thy bed, and fay, Awake **) 
Dar-thula! awake, thou firft of women! the 
wind of fpring-is abroad. The flowers fhake 

ae their 


_ 


*) Truthil was the founder of Dar -thula’s family. 


**) Rife up, my love, my fair°one, and come away: 
For lof the winter is paft, the rain is over, and 
gone. The flowers appear on the earth; the time 
of finging is come, and the voice of the turtle is 

heard in our land, The fig-tree putteth forth her 

green figs, and the vines, wzth the tender grape, 

give’ a good {mell, Arife, my love, my fair one, 

and come away, : 
SQLOMON’S Song, 


\ 


[ 
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their heads on #the green hills, the woods wa- 
ve- their growing leaves. Retire, o fun, the 
daughter of Colla is afleep. She will mot co- 
me forth in “her beauty : fhe “will not move, 
in the fteps of her lovelinefs. _ 


‘ Such was the fong of the bards , when 
, they taifed the tomb. TI fung, afterwards, 
over the grave, when the kine of Morven ca- 
me; when he came to green Ullin, to fight 
with car-borne Cairbar. 


» CAR- 


hn Games UL Bas 


CARRIC- THURA: 
A \POEM*).. 


aft **) thou left thy blue courfe in hea- 
& ven, golden -haired fon of the fky ? 
The weft has opened its gates; the bed of. thy 
repofe is there. The waves come to behold thy 


\ 
beau- 
} 


*) Fingal, returning from an expedition, which he had 
sade into the Roman province, refolved to vifit 
Cathulla king of Inis- tore, and brother to Com- 
ala, whofe tory is related, at large, in the drama- 
tic poem, publifhed in this collection. _Upon his 
coming in fight of Carric-thura, the palace of 
Cathulla, he obferved a flame on its top, which, 
in thofe days, was a fignal of distrefs. The. 
wind drove him into a bay, at fome diftance from 
Carric-thura, and he was obliged to pafs the night 
eu the fhore. Next day he attacked the army of 
Frothal king of Sora, who had befieged Cathulla 
in his palace of Carric-thura, and. took Frothal 
hinnfelf prifoner, after he had engaged him in a 
fingle combat. The deliverance of Carric-thura 
is the fubjeét of the poem, but feveral other epif- 

odes 


’* 
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beauty: they lift their trembling heads: they fee 
thee lovely in thy fleep; but they fhrink away 
withefear. Reft, in thy fhadowy cave, o fun! 
and let thy return be in joy. But let a 
thoufand lights arife to the found of the harps 
of Selma: let the beam fpread in the hall, the 
king of fhells is returned! The ftrife of Cro-- 
na *) is paft, like founds that are no more. 

Raife 


‘ 


odes are interwoven with it. It appears from tra- 
dition, that this poem was addreffed toa Culdee, 
or one of the firft Chriftian miffionaries, and that 
the ftory of the Spirit of Loda, fuppofed to be the 
ancient Gdin of Scandinavia, was introduced by 
Offian in oppofition to the Culdee’s dofrine. Be 
this as it will, it lets us into Offian’s notions of a 
fuperior being; and fhews that he was not ad- 
di&ed to the fuperftition, which prevailed all the 
world over, before the introdudtion of Chriftianity. 


**) The fong of Ullin, with which the poem opens, 
is in a lyric meafure. It was nfual with Fingal, 
when he returned from his expeditions , to fend 
his bards finging before him. This fpecies of 
triumph is called, by Offian, the fong of vidory. 


} 
®) Offian has celebrated the ftrife of Crona, in a par- 
ticular poem. ‘This poem is connected with ir, 


but 
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Raife the fong,o bards! the king is returned 
with his fame! 


Such was the fone of Ullin, when Fingal 
returned from battle: when he returned in the 
fair blufhing of youth; with all his heavy locks. 
His blue ‘arms were on the hero; like a oray 
cloud on the fun, when he moves in his robes 
of mift, and fhews but half his beams. His he- 
roes follow the king: the feaft of fhells is 
{pread. Fingal turns to his bards, and bids the 
fong to rife. 


Voices of ecchoing Cona! he faid, o bards 
of other times! Ye, on whofe fouls the blue 
hofts of our fathers rife! ftrike the harp in my 
hall; and let Fingal hear the fong. Pleafant 
is the joy of grief! it is like, the fhower of 
{pring , when it foftens the branch of the oak, 
and the young leaf lifts its green head. Sing 
on, o bards, to-morrow we lift the fail. My 
blue courfe is through the ocean, to Carric- 
thura’s walls; the moffy walls of Sarno, where 
Coméla dwelt. There the noble Cathulla fpreads 

| the 


but it was impoflible for the translator, to procure 
that part which relates to Crona, with any de- 
gree of purity. 


Ee ee ee 
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the feaft of fhells, The boars of his, woods 
are many, and the found of the chace {hall 
arife, 


Cronnan *), fon of fong! faid Ullin, Mi- 
nona, graceful at the harp! raife the fone of 
Shilric, to pleafe the king of Morven. Let Vin- 
vela come in her beauty, like the fhowery bow, 
when it fhews its lovely head on the lake, and 
the fetting fun is bright. And fhe comes, o 
Fingal! her voice is foft, but fad. 


VINVELA. 


My love isa fon of the hill. He purfues 
the flying deer. His gray dogs are panting 
around him; his bow-ftring founds in the wind, 
Doft thou reft by the fount of the rock, or by 
the noife of the mountain -ftream? the rufhes 
are nodding with the wind, the mift is flying 
over the hill. I will approach my love unper- 

| ceived,, 


*) One fhould think, that the parts of Shilric and Vin- 
vela were reprefented by Cronnan and Minona, 
whofe very names denote that they were fingers, 
who performed in public. Cronnan fignifies a 
mournful found; Minona, or Min-?*onn, foft air. 
All the dramatic poems of Offian appear to have 
been reprefented before Fingal, upon folemn ecca: 
fions. 
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ceived, and fee him from the rock. Lovely I 
faw thee firft by the aged oak of Branno *.): 
thou wert returning tall from the chekey the 
faireft among thy friends. 


SmiaRaoc, 


What voice is that I hear? that voice like 
the fummer - wind. I fit not by the nod- 
ding rufhes; I hear not the fount of the rock, 
Afar, Vinvela **), afar I go to the wars of 
Fingal. My dogs attend me no more. No mo- 
re I tread the hill. No more from on high I 
fee thee, fair-moving by the ftream of the 
plain; bright as the bow of heaven; as the moon 
on the weftern wave. 


VIUNVELA, 


*) Bran, or Branno, fignifies a mountain -flream: it 
is here fome river known by that name, in the 
days of Offian, There are feveral finall rivers in 
the north of Scotland, ftill retaining the name of 
Bran; in particular one which falls into the Tay 
at Dunkeld. 


**) Bhin-bheul, «a woman with a melodious voice. 
Bh in the Galic Language has the jame found 
with the v in Englifh. 
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“VINVELA. 

Then thou art gone, o Shilric! and I am 
alone on the hill. The deer are feen on the 
brow ; void of fear they graze along. No mo- 
re they dread the wind; no more the ruftling 
tree. The hunter is far removed; he is in the 
field of oraves. Strangers! fons of the waves! 
{pare my lovely Shilric, 


SHILRIC. 

If fall I muft in the field, raife high my 
srave, Vinvela, Gray ftones, and heaped-up 
earth, fhall mark me to future times. When 
the hunter fhall fit by the mound, and produ- 
ce his food at noon, ‘‘Some warrior refts here,” 
he will fay; and my fame fhall live in his prai- 
fe. Remember me, Vinvela, when low on 
earth I lie! 


VINVELA. 

Yes! — I will remember thee — Indeed, 
my Shilric will fall. What fhall I do, my lo- 
ve! when thou art gone for ever?’ Through 
thefe hills I will go at noon: I will go through 
the filent heath. There I will fee the chace. 


Indeed, my Shilric will fall; but I will remem- 
ber him. 


IN And 


% 


- 
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"And I He wehbes the chief, faid ‘the king 
of woody Morven ;_ he confumed the battle in 
his rage. But now my eyes behold him not. 
_ IT met him, one day, on the hill; his cheek - 
was pale; hissbrow was dark. The fich was 
frequent in his breaft: his fteps were towards 
the defart. But now he is not in the crowd 
of my chiefs, when the. founds of my fhields 
arife. Dwells he in the narrow houfe *), the 
chief of high Carmora? **) | 

Cronnan! faid Ullin of other times, raife 
the fone of Shilric; when he returned to his 
hills, and Vinvela was no more. He leaned on 
her gray mofly ftone; he thought Vinvela lived. 
He faw her fair-moving ***) on the plain: 
but the bright form lafted not: the’ fun - beam 
fled from the field, and fhe was feen no more. 
Hear the fong of Shilric, it is foft but fad. 

I fit by the moffy fountain ; on the top 
of the hill of winds. One tree is ruftling abo- 
1 On ve 
*) The grave. 

**) Carn-mor, high rocky bill. 

**) The diftinction, which the ancient Scots aad 
between good and bad {pirits , was, that the 
former appeared fometimes in the day-time in 
lonely unfrequented places, but the latter feldom 
but by night, and always in a dismal gloomy 


{cene. 
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ve me. Dark waves roll over the heath. ‘The 
lake is troubled below. The deer defcend from 
the hill. No hunter at a diftance is feen; no 
whiftling cow-herd-is nigh. It- is mid-day: 
but all is filent. Sad are my thoughts algne, - 
Didft thou but appear, o my love, a wanderer 
on the heath! thy hair floating on the wind 
behind thee ; thy bofom heaving on the fight; 
thine eyes full of tears for thy friends, whom 
the mift of the hill had concealed! Thee I 
would comfort, my love, and bring thee to thy 
father’s houfe. 


But is it fhe that there appears, like a 
beam of light on the heath ? bright as the hoon 
in autumn, as the fun in a fummer- ftorm, 
comeft thou, lovely maid , over rocks 5 over 
mountains to me? She fpeaks: but how 
weak ‘her voice! like” the breezé in the reeds 
of the pool. 


Returneft thou fafe from the war? Where 
are thy friends, my love? I heard of thy death 
on the hill; I heard and mourned thee, Shilric! 


Yes, my fair, I return, but I alone of 
my race. Thou fhalt fee them no more: their 
graves Traifed on the plain. But why art thou 
on the defert hill? Why on the heath, alone? — 
| Say iy Alone 
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Alone I am, o Shilric! alone in the win- 
ter-houfe. With grief for thee f exfpired. Shil- 
ric, 1 am pale in the tomb. 


She fleets, fhe fails away 3 as gray mift 


before the wind! and, wilt thou not ttay, 
my love ? ‘Stay and behold my tears. Fair 
thou appeareft, Vinvela! fair thou waft, when 
alive! 

By the mofly fountain I will fit; on the 
top of the hill of winds. -When mid - day is 
filent around, converfe, o my love, with me! 
come on the wings of the gale! on the blaft 
of the mountain, comé! Let me hear thy voice, 
as thou paffeft, when mid-day is filent around. 
. Such was the fone of Cronnan, on the 
night of Selma’s joy. But morning rofe in the 
eaft; the blue waters rolled in light. Fingal” 
bade his fails to rife, and the winds come ruft- 
ling from their hills. Inistore rofe to fight, 
and Carric-thura’s moffy towers. But the fign 
of distrefs was on their top: the green flame 
edged with fmoke. The king of Morven ftruck 
his breaft: he asfumed, at once, his fpear.. His 
darkened brow bends forward to the coaft: he 
looks back to the lagging winds. His hair is 
disordered on his back. The filence of the king 


is terrible. 
Night 
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Night came down on the fea ; Rotha’s. bay 
received the fhip. TA rock bends along. the 
coaft with all its ecchoing wood. On the top 
is the citcle*) of Lodaj and.the mofly ftone 
of power, A narrow plain fpreads beneath, 
covered with erafs and aged trees, which the 
midnight-winds, in their wrath, had torn from_ 
the fhagoy rock. The blue courfe of a ftream 
is there: and the lonely blaft. of ocean purfues 
the thiftle’s beard. 


The flame of three oaks arofe; the feaft is 
fpread around: but the foul of the kine is fad, 
for Carric-thura’s battling chief. The wan, 
cold moon rofe, in the eaft. Sleep defcended 
on the youths. Their blue helmets glitter to 
the beam; the fading fire decays. But ‘fleep 
cid not reft on the king: he rofe in the midi 
of his arms, and flowly’ afcended the hill, to 
behold the flame of Sarno’s tower. 


The flame was dim and diftant; the moon 
hid her red face in the eaft. A blaft came 
from the mountain, and bore, on- its Wings , 

| ethe 

*) The circle of Lodi is fuppofed to be’ a place of 
worfhip among the Scandinavians, as the {picit of 
Loda is thought to be the fame with their god 


Qdin, a 
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the fpirit of Loda. He came to. his place in| 


his terrors *), and he fhook his dufky {pear. — 
His eyes appear like flames in his dark face, 
and his voice is like diftant thunder. Fingal 
advanced with the {pear of his ftreneth, and 
raifed. his voice on high. 


Son of night, retire: call thy winds, and 
fly! Why doft thou come to’ my’ prefence, 
with thy fhadowy arms? Do I fear thy gloomy 


form, dismal fpirit of Loda ? Weak is thy fhield 


of clouds: feeble is that meteor, thy fword. 
The biaft rolls them together; and thou thyfelf 


~ doft vanifh. Fly from my prefence, fon of night! 


call thy winds, and fly! 


Doft thou force me from my place? replied 
the hollow voice. The people bend before me. 


‘I turn the battle in the field of the valiant. 
I look on the nations, and they vanifh: my 


noftrils pour the, blaft of death. ‘I come **) 

abroad on the winds: the tempefts are before 

iny face. But my dwelling is calm, above 

the clouds, the fields of my reft are pleafant. 

\ Dwell 

* He \is deferibed ; in a fimile, in the poem coir 
cerning the death-of Cuchullin. 

** There is a great refemblance between the terrors 

of this mock divinity, and thofe of, the true God, 

as they are deferibed in the 1gth Pfalm. 


~ 
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Dwell then in thy calm field, faid Fingsl, 
and let Comhal’s fon be forgot. Do-my fteps 
afcend, from my hills, into thy peaceful plains? 
Do I meet thee, with a {pear , on thy cloud, 
{pirit of dismal Loda ? Why then doft thaw. uid 
frown on Fingal ? or fhake thine airy {pear ? OF 
But thou frowneft in vain: I never fled from, bi 
mighty men. And fhall the fons of ‘the wind oS 
frighten the king of Morven? No: he knows %G i 
the weaknefs of their arms. eit ie: 


Fly to thy land, replied the form: receive 
the wind, and fly. The blafts are in the hol- ~ 
low of my hand: the courfe of the ftorm is 
mine. The king of Sora is my fon, he bends * 
at the ftone of my power. His battle i is around » 
Carric-thura; and he will prevail., Fly to thy oi 
land, a of Comhal, or feel my flaming wrath. © fe 


+ oh, * Asgth 


forward his teieible acivht. But the kine, : ad- ' Bs | 
.yancing, drew his fword; the blade. of dark- i 
# brown Luno sue ” ‘The eleaming pa Rot the 
fteel winds through the gloomy, ghoft, The 
form fell fhapelefs into Hi Bhs 4 a column of — : e 

i “fipeke heh ke 
* ) ae fanous oe of Fing J . | is by: Lun, or “sR | 
Luno, a \ Gnith, of L Lochlis fe ia 
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fmoke , which the ftaff of the boy disturbs , 
as it rifes from the half- exftinguifhed furnace. 


The fpirit of Loda fhrieked, as, rolled 
into himfelf, he rofe on the wind.  Inistore 
fhook at the found. The waves heard-it on 
the deep: they ftopped, in their -courfe, with 
fear; the companions of: Fingal ftarted, at once; 
and took their heavy {pears. “They miffed the 
oe ‘they rofe with rage; all their arms refound. 


The moon came forth in the eaft. The 
king returned in the gleam of his arms. The 
joy of his youths was great: their fouls fettled, 
as a fea from a ftorm. Ullia raifed the fone of 
gladnefs. The hills of Inistore rejoiced. The 
flame of the oak arofe; and the tales of heroes 
were told. | 


But Frothal, Sora’s battling king , fits in 
fadnefs beneath a tree. The hoft fpreads ‘around 
Carric - thura. , He looks towards the walls with 
rage. He longs for the blood’ of Cathulla, who, 
When 
Annir reigned *) in Sora, the father of car- 


ence, overcame the king in war. 


borne 


*) Annir was alfo the father of Erragon, who was 
killed after the death of his brother Frothal.. The 


<a 


/ 


4 7 . - eT ar 
death of Erragon is the {nbje& of the battle of 


Lova, a poem in this  colleGion. 
/ 
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borne Frothal, a blaft rofe on the fea, and car- 
ried Frothal to Inistore. Three days he feafted 
in Sarno’s halls, and faw the flow rolling eyes 
of Coméla. He loved. her, in the rage of 
youth, and rufhed to feize the white - armed 
maid. Cathulla met the chief. The gloomy 
battle rofe. Frothal is bound in the hall: three 
days he’ pined alone. On the fourth, Sarno 
fent him to his fhip, and he returned fo his 
land. But wrath darkened in his foul againft 
the noble Cathulla. . When’ Annir’s ftone *) 
of fame arofe , Frothal came in his ftrength. 
The battle burned round Carric-thura, and 
Sarno’s mofly walls. : 


Morning rofe on Inistore. | Frothal. truck 
his dark-brown fhield. His chiefs ftarted at 
the found; they flood, but their eyes were 
turned to the fea. They faw Fingal coming in 
his ftrength; and firft the noble Thubar fpoke. 


Who comes like the ftag of the mountain, 
with all his herd behind him? Frothal, it is a 


foe 5 


ce 
*) That is, after the death of Annir. To ere& the 
~ gtone of one’s fame, was, in other words, to 
. * 
fay that the perfon was dead. — 
¥ 


~ 


‘yr 
a % 
+ 
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- foe; I fee his forward f{pear. Perhaps it is the 
king of Morven, Fingal the firft of men. His 
actions are well known on Gormal; the blood 
of his foes is in Starno’s halls. Shall I afk the 
peace * ) of kings? He is like the thunder of 


{ 


heaven. 


Son of the feeble hand, faid Frothal, fhall 
my days begin in darknefs? Shall I yield, befo- 
re I have conquered in battle, chief of ftreamy 
Tora? The people would fay in Sora, Frothal 
flew forth like a meteor; but the dark cloud’ 
met it, and it is no more. No: Thubar, I 
will never yield; my fame fhall furround me 
like light. \No: I will never yield, king of’ 
ftreamy Tora. - 


He went forth with the ftream of his peo- ' 
ple, but they met a rock: Fingal ftood unmoy- 
ed, broken they rolled back from his fide. Nor 
did they roll in fafety; the fpear of-the king 
purfued their flight. The field is covered with 
heroes. A rifing hill preferved the flying hoft. 


Frothal faw their flight. The rage of his 
bofom rofe. He bent his eyes to the ground, 
and called the noble Thubar. Thubar ! 

| Peg so Ty 


*') Honourable terms of peace. 
é 
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my people fled. /My fame. has ceafed to rife.’ 
I will fight the king ; I feel my burning foul. 
Send a bard to demand the combat. ~Speak not 
But, Thubar! TI 
love a maid; fhe dwells by Thano’s ftream, the 
white - bofomed daughter of Herman, Utha 
with the foftly-rolling eyes. She feared the 
daughter *) of Inistore, and her foft fighs rofe, 
at my departure. Teil to Utha, that 1 am low; 
but that my foul “delighted in her. 


againft Frothal’s words.’ 


Such were his words, refolved to fight. 
“But the foft figh of Utha was near. She had 
followed her hero over the fea, in the armour 
of a.man. She, rolled her eye on the. youth, 
in fecret, from, beneath a glittering helmet. But 
now fhe faw the bard as he went,.and the 
{pear fell thrice from her hand. Her loofe hair 
flew on the wind. Her white breai{t rofe | with 
fichs. She lifted up her eyes to-the king; 
fhe would fpeak, but thrice ihe. failed. 


Fingal heard the words’ of the bard; he 
came in the ftrength of fteel. They mixed their 


death- . 


*)) By the daughter of Inistore, Frothal means Comé- 
la, of whofe death Utha probably had not heard ; 
-confequently {he feared, that the former paffion » 


of Frothal for Comala might return. 
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deathful {pears, and raifed the gleam of their 


{words. But the fteel of Fingal defcended, and 


cut Frothal’s fhield in twain. His fair fide is 
expofed; half- bent he fore-fees his death. 
Darknefs gathered on Utha’s foul. The 
tear rolled down her cheek. She rufhed to co- 
ver the chief with her fhield; but a fallen 
oak met her fteps. She fell on her arm of 
fnow ; her fhield, her helmet flew wide.” Her 
white bofom heaved to the fight; her dark- 
brown hair is fpread on earth. 
Fingal pitied the white-armed maid; he 
ftaved the uplifted fword. The tear was in the 
eye of the king, as, bending forward, he 
fpoke. King of fitreamy Sora! fear not the 
{word of Fingal. It was never {tained with the 


blood of the vanquifhed; it never pierced a fal- 


len foe. Let thy people rejoice along the blue 
“vaters of Tora: let the maids of thy love be 
‘glad. Why fhouldeft thou fall in thy youth, 
king of ftreamy Sora? Sat 
Frothal heard the words of Fingal, and 
faw the rifine maid: they *) ftood in filence, 
in their beauty; like two young trees of the 
plain, when the fhower of {pring is on their 
leaves, and the loud winds are. laid, 
Daugh- 


*) Frothal and Utha. 


~ 
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Davehter of Herman, faid Frothal, didft 

thou come from Tora’s ftreams; didft thou co- 
me, in thy beauty, to behold thy warrior low? 
But he was low before the mighty, maid of the 
flow - rolling eye! The feeble did not overcome 
he fon of car-borne Annir: ‘Terrible art thou, 
o king of Morven! in. battles of the fpear. 
But, in peace, thou art like the fun, when he 
looks through a filent fhower: the flowers lift 
‘their fair heads before him; and the gales fha- 
ke their ruftling wings. O that thou wert in 
| The 
- future kings of Sora would fee thy arms and 
rejoice. They would rejoice at the fame of 
their fathers, who beheld the mighty Fingal. 


Sora! that my feaft were fpread! 


Son of Annir, replied the king, the fame 
of Sora’s race fhall be heard. — When chiefs 
are {trong in battle, then does the fong arife! 
But if their fwords are f{tretched over the feeble; 
if the blood of the weak has ftained their arms: 
the bard fhall forget them in the fong, and 
their tombs fhall not be known. The ftranger 
fhall come ‘and build there, and remove the 
heaped-up earth. - An half-worn fword fhall 
rife before him; and bending above it, he will 
fay, ‘* Thefe are the arms of chiefs of old, but 


~ 


ae “their 
=< + 


= 
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i their names are not in fong.” Come 
thou, 0 Frothal, to the feaft of Inistore; let 
the maid of thy love be there; and our faces ~ 
will brighten with joy. 


Fingal took his {pear , moving in the fteps 
of his might. The gates of Carric-thura are 
opened. The feaft of fheils is fpread. — ‘The 
voice of Ullin was heard; the harp of Selma 
was ftrung. Utha rejoiced in his prefence; and 
demanded the fong of grief; the big tear hung 
in her eye’, when the foft *) Crimora {poke ; 
Crimora the daughter of Rinval, who’ dwelt at 
Lotha’s **) mighty ftream. The tale was long, 
but lovely; and pleafed the blushing maid of. 
Tora. 


Cri- 


*) There is a propriety in introducing this epifode, 
as the fituations of Crimora and Utha were fo fi- 
milar. 

**') Lotha was the ancient name of one of the great 
rivers in the north of Scotland. The only one of 
them, that ftill retains a name of a like found, is 
Lochy , ‘in Invernefsfhire; but whether, it is the 
river mentioned here, the translator will not pre- 
tend to fay. 
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Crrmora *). 

Who cometh from the hill, like a cloud 
tinged with the beam of the weft? Whofe voice 
is that, loud as the wind, but pleafant as the 
harp of Carril **)? It is my love in the light 
of fteel; but fad is his darkened brow. Live 
the mighty race of Fingal? or what disturbs 
my Connal ***)?- 


ConnaL. 

They live. I faw them return from the 
chace, like a ftream of light. The fun was on 
their fhields.’ Like a ridge of fire they defcend- 
ed the hill., Loud is the voice of the youth; 
the war, my love, is near, To-morrow the 
terrible Dargo comes, to try the force of our 
race. The race of Fingal he defies; the race of 
battle and wounds. 


Cri 


*) Cri- mora, a woman of a great foul. 

**) Perhaps the Carril mentioned here is the fame 
with Carril the fon of Kinfena, Cuchullin’s bard, 
The name itfelf is proper to any bard, as it fi- 
gnifies a [prightly and harmonious found. ~ 

) Connal, the fon of Diaran, ‘was one of the moft 
famous heroes of Fingal ; he was [lain in a battle 
again Dargo a Briton; but whether by the hand 
of the enemy, or that of his miftrefs , tradition 
does not determine. 


RE] 
ae 


\ 
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CRIMORA; 


Connal, 1 faw his fails like gray mift on 
the fable: wave. They flowly came to /and. 
Connal, many are the warriors of Dargo! 


a j 
ConwNat; 


Bring me thy father’s fhield; the bofly, 
iron fhield of Rinval; that fhield like the full 
moon, when it moves darkened through heaven. 


Grr RA, 


That fhield I bring, o Connal; but it did 
not defend my father. By the {pear of Gormar 
he fell. Thou may’ft fall, o Connal! 


» 


Conwnat. ete 

Fall indeed Ivmay: But raife my tomb, 
Crimora. Gray ftones, a mound of earth, fhall 
keep my memory. Bend thy red eye over my 
tomb, and beat thy mournful heaving breaft. 
Though fair thou art, my love, as the light; 


more pleafant than the gale of the hill: yet I 


will not ftay. Raife my tomb, Crimora. 


. CrRiMORA. 
Then give me thofe arms of light; that 
{word, and that {pear of fteel, 1 fhall meet 


Dargo 
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Dargo with thee, and aid my lovely Connal. Fa- 
rewel, ye rocks of Ardven| ye deer! and ye 
ftreams of the hill! 
more. Our tombs are diftant far. 

And did they return no more? faid Utha’s 
burfting figh. Fell the mighty in battle, and 
did Crimora live? 
and her foul was fad for Connal. Was he not 


Her fteps were lonely ; 


young and lovely; like the beam of the fetting 
fun? Ullin faw the virgin’s tear, and took the 
foftly-trembling harp; the fone was lovely , 
but fad; and filence was in Carric- thura. 
Autumn, is dark on the mountains; gray 
mift refts on the hills. The whirlwind is heard 
on the heath. Dark rolls the river through the 
narrow plain. A tree ftands alone on the hill, 


and marks the flumbering Connal. The leaves - 3 


whirl round with the wind, and ftrew the grave 
‘of the dead. At times are feen here the ghofts 
of the deceafed, when the mufing hunter alone 
{talks flowly over the heath, 

Who can reach the fource of thy race, o 


Connal? and who recount thy fathers? Thy fa- — 


mily grew like an oak on the mountain, which 
meets the wind, with its lofty head. But 
now it is torn from. the earth. Who fhall fup- 
ply the place of Connal ? 
ae Ecy'! Heer 


We fhall return no 
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Here was the din of arms; and here the 
grodns of the dying. Bloody are the wars of 
Fingal! o Connal! it was here thou didft fall. 
Thine erm was like a ftorm; thy fword a beam 
of the fky; thy height, a rock on the plain; thi- 
ne eyes, a furnace of fire. Louder than. a 
ftorm was thy voice, in the battles of the 
ftecl. Warriors fell by thy {fword, as the thiftle 
by the ftaff of a boy. 


Dargo the mighty came on, like a cloud 
of thunder. His brows were contracted and 
dark. His eyes like two caves in a rock. 
Bright rofe their fwords on each fide; dire was 
the clang of their fteel. | 


The daughter of Rinval was near; Crimo- 
ra bright in the armour of man; her yellow 
hair’ is loofe behimd, her bow is in her hand. 
She followed’ the youth to the war, Connal 


her -much- beloved. She drew the {tring on . 


Dargo ;_ but erring pierced her Connal. He 
falls like an oak on the plain; like a rock from 
the fhacey hill. What fhall fhe do, haplefs 
maid ! He bleeds; her Connal dies. All 
the night long fhe cries, and all the day, o 
Connal, my love, and my friend! With grief 
the fad mourner dies. 


Earth 
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Earth here inclofes the lovelieft pair on 
the hill. The grafs grows between the ftones 
of the tomb; I often fit in the mournful fhade. 
‘The wind fighs through the grafs; their memo- 
ry rufhes on my mind. Undisturbed you now 
fleep together; in the tomb of the mountain 
you reft alone. 


> 


And foft be your reft, faid Utha, children 
of ftreamy Lora. I will remember you with 
‘tears, and my fecret fong fhall rife; when the 
wind is in the groves of Tora, and the ftream 
is roaring near. Then fhall ye come on my 
foul, with all your lovely grief. 


Three days feafted the kings; on the fourth 
their white fails arofe. The winds of the north 
carry the fhip of Fingal to Morven’s woody 
land, But the {pirit of Loda fat, in his 
cloud, behind the fhips of Frothal. He hung 
forward with all his blafts, and {pread the whi- 
te - bofomed fails. The wounds of his form 
were not forgot; he ftill feared *) the hand 
of the king. 


*)) The ftory of Fingal and the fpirit of Loda, fuppof- 
ed to be the famous Odin, is the moft extrava- 


Lg gant 


— 


= 
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gant fidion in all Offian’s poems. It is not, 

however, without precedents in the beft poets; 

and it muft be faid for Ofian, that he {ays no- 
thing but what perfe@ly agreed with the notions 

of the times, concerning ghofts. They thought, 

the fouls of the dead were material, and con- 

fequently fusceptible of pain. Whether a proof 
could be drawn from this paffage, that Offian - 
" had no notion of a divinity, I {halkleave to others 

to determine; it appears, however, that he was 

of opinion, that fuperior beings ought to take no 

notice of what paffed among men. | 
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tar of the defcending night! fair is thy light 

in the weft! thou lifteft thy unfhorn head 
from thy- cloud: thy fteps are ftately on-thy 
hill. 


t 
*) This poem fixes the antiquity of a cuftom, which 
is well known to have prevailed afterwards, in 
the north of Scotland, and inIreland. The bards, 
at an annual feat, provided by the king or chief, 
repeated their poems, and fach of them as were 
thought, by him, worthy ‘of being preserved » 
were carefully taught to their children; in order 
It 
was one of thofe occafions that afforded the fubje& 


to have them transmitted to pofterity, 


of the prefent poem to Offian, It is called, in 
the original, The Songs of Selma, which title ic 


was thought proper .to adept in the translation. 
\ 


The poem is entirely lyric, and has great varie- 
' ty of verfification. The addrefs to the evening- 
tar, with which it opens, has, in the original, 

“ / 
allthe harmony, that numbers could give it; flow- 
L 3 ing 
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hill. What doft thou behold in the plain? 
The ftormy winds are laid, The murmur of 
the torrent comes from afar. Roaring wa- 
ves climb the diftant rock. The flies of even- 
ing are on their feeble wings, and the hum 
of their courfe is on the field. What doft thou 
behold, fair light? But thou doft {mile and de- 
part. The waves come with joy around thee, 
and bathe thy lovely hair. Farewel, thou filent 
beam! —— Let the light of Offian’s foul arife. 


And it does arife in its ftrength ! I be- 


hold my departed friends. Their gathering is: 


on Lora, as in the days that are paft. 
Fingal comes like a watry column of mift; his 
heroes are around. And fee the bards of the 
fong, gray -haired Ullin; ftately Ryno; Alpin *), 
with the tuneful voice, and the foft complaint 

of 


ing down with all that tranquillity and foftnefs, 
which the fcene defcribed naturally infpires. 
Three of the fongs which are introduced in this 
piece, were publifhed among the fragments of 
ancient poetry, printed laft year. 


*) Alpin is from the fame root with Albion, or rather 
Albin, the ancient name of Britain; Alp, bigh, 


in 
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of Minona! How are ye changed, my 
friends , fince the days of Selma’s feaft! when 
we contended, like the gales of the fpring, 
that, flying over the hill, by turns bend the’ 
feebly - whiftling grafs. 

“Minona then came forth in her beauty ; 
with down-caft look and tearful eye; her hair 
flew flowly on the blait, that rufhed untrequent 
from the hill. The fouls of the heroes 
were fad, when fhe raifed the tuneful voice; 


for often had they feen the grave of Salgar *), 
and the dark dwelling of white-bofomed Col- 
ma **). Colma left alone on the hill, with 
all her voice of mufic! Salgar promifed to co- 
Hear 


me: but the nicht defcended round. 
the voice of Colma, when fhe fat alone on 


the hill. 
i CotMa. 


in land, or country. ‘The prefent name of our if- 
land has its origin in the Celtic tongue; fo that 
thofe who derived it from any other, betrayed 


their ignorance of the ancient language of our 


country. Britain comes from Breac’t ins 
variegated ifland, fo called from the face of the 
country, from the natives painting themfelves, or. 
from their party-coloured cloaths, . 

*') Sealg-’er, a banter. 


“2 


7 


**) Cal-math, a woman with fine hair. 


‘ La 
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CoLmMa. 


It is night; I am alone, forlorn on 
the hill of ftorms. The wind is heard in the 
mountain. The torrent fhrieks down the rock. 
No hut receives me from the rain;~ forlorn on 
the hill of winds. 


Rife, moon! from behind thy clouds; ftars 
of the night, appear! Lead me, fome light, to 
the place where my love refts from the toil of 
the chace: his bow near him, unftrung; his 
dogs panting around him. But here I muft fit 
alone, by the rock of the moffy ftream. The 
ftream and the wind roar; nor can I hear the 
Voice of my love. 


Why delays my Salgar , why the fon of 
the hill, his promife? Here is the rock, and 
_ the tree; and here the roaring ftream. Thou 
didft promife, with night to be here. Ah! 
whither is my Salgar gone? With thee I would 
fly, my father; with-thee, my brother of pride! 
Our race have long been foes; but we are not 
foes, o Salgar! 


~Ceafe a little while, o wind! ftream, be thou 
filent awhile, let my voice be heard over the 
heath; let my wanderer hear me. Salgar! it is 
IT who call. Here is the tree, and the rock 
Sale- 
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Salgar, any love! I am here. Why delayeft 
thou thy coming? x) . 


Lo! the moon appears. The flood is 
bright in the vale. The rocks are grey on the 
face of the hill. But i fee him not on the 
brow; his dogs before him, tell not, that he is - 
coming. Here I muft fit alone. 


But who are thefe that lie beyond me on 
the heath? Are they my love and my bro- 
ther? Speak to me, o my friends! they 
anfwer not. My foul is tormented with fears. 
Ah! they are dead. Their {words are 
red from the fight. O my brother! my bro- 
ther! why haft thou flain. my Salear? why, 
_o Salgar! haft thou flain my brother? Dear 
were ye both to me! what fhall I fay in your 
praife? Thou wert fair on the hill among thou- 
fands; he was terrible in fight. Speak to me; 
hear my voice, fons of my love! But alas! 
they are filent; filent for ever! Cold are their 
breafts. of clay ! 


Oh! ‘from the rock of the hill; from the 
top_of the windy mountain , {peak ye ghotts 
of the dead! fpeak, I will not be afraid. 
Whither are ye gone to reft? In what cave of 
the hill fhall I find you? No feeble yoice is on 
; L 5 the 
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the wind: no anfwer half - drowned in the ftorms 
of the hill. 

I fit in my grief. I wait for morning in 
my tears. Rear the tomb, ye friends of the 
dead; but clofe it not, till Colma come. My 
life flies away like a dream: why fhould I 
ftay behind? Here fhall I reft with my friends, 
by the ftream of the founding rock. When 
night comes on the hill; when the wind is on 
the heath: my ghoft fhall ftand in the wind, 
and mourn the death of my friends. The hun- 
ter fhall hear from his booth. He fhall fear, 
but love my voice. For fweet fhall my voice 
be for my friends; for pleafant were they both 
to me. ; 

Such was thy fong, Minona foftly -blufh- 
ing maid of Torman. Our tears defcended for 
Colma, and our fouls were fad. Ullin 
came with the harp, and gave the fong of Al- 
pin. The voice of Alpin was pleafant: 
the foul of Ryno was a beam of fire.. But they 
had refted in the narrow houfe: and their voice 
was not heard in Selma. Ullin had returned 
one day from the chace, before the heroes fell. 
He heard their ftrife on the hill; their fong was 
foft, but fad. They mourned the fall of Mor- 
ar, fir of mortal men. His foul was lke 

the 
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the foul of Fingal; his {word like the {word 
of Ofcar. But he fell, and his father 
mourned: his fifter’s eyes were full of tears. — 
Minona’s eyes were full of tears, the fifter of 
ear-borne Morar. She retired from the fong of 
Ullin, like the moon in the weft, when fhe 
forefees the fhower, and hides her fair head in 
a cloud. 


I touched the harp, with Ulin; 
the fong of mourning rofe, 

— Ryvno. 
< The wind and the rain are over: calm is 
the noon of day. The clouds are divided in 
heaven. Over the green hills flies the incon- 
{tant fun. Red through the ftony vale comes 
down the ftream! but more {weet is the voice 
IT hear. It is the voice of Alpin, the fon of 
fong, mourning for the dead. Bent is his head 
of age, and red his tearful eye. Alpin, thou 
fon of fong, why alone on the filent hill? why 
complaineft thou, as a blaft in the wood; as « 
wave on the lonely fhore? 


+ 


ALPIN. | 
My tears, o Ryno! are for the dead; my 
voice, for the inhabitants of the grave. Tali 
thou art on the hill; fair among the fons of 
the plain. But tou ae fall like Morar *); 


and 
*) Mor-ér, great man, 
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and the auenee fhall fit on thy tomb. The 


hills fhall khow thee no more; thy bow {hall 


lie in the hall, unitrung. 


Thou wert fwift, o Morar! as a roe on 
the hill;' terrible as a meteor of fire. Thy 
wrath was as the ftorm. Thy {word in battle, 
as lightning in the field. Thy voice was like 
a ftream after rain; itke thunder on diftant hills. 
Many fell by thy arm: they were confumed in 
the flames of thy wrath, 


But when thou didft return from war, 


how peaceful was thy’ brow! Thy face was like 


the fun after rain; like the moon in the filence 
of night; calm as the breaft of the lake, when 
the loud wind is laid. 


Narrow is thy dwelling now; dark the 
place of thine abode. With three fteps | com- 
pafs thy grave, o thou who waft fo great be- 
fare! Four ftones, with their heads of mofs, 
are the only memorial of thee. A tree with 
icarce a leaf, long grafs which’ whiftles in the 
wind, mark to the hunter's eye the grave of 
the mighty Morar. Morar! thou art low indeed. 
Thou haft-no mother to mourn thee; no maid 
with her tears of love. Dead is fhe that brought 
thee forth, Fallen is the daughter of Morglan. 

Who 


I 
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Who on his ftaff is this? who is this, who- 
fe head is white with age, whofe eyes are red 
with tears, who quakes at every ftep? it 
is thy father *), 0 Morar! the father of no 
fon but! thee. He heard of thy fame in battle; 
he heard of foes difperfed. He heard of Morar’s 
fame: why did he not hear of his wound? 
Weep, thou father of Morar! weep; but thy 
fon hears thee not. Deep is the fleep of the 
dead; low their pillow of duft. No more {hall 
he hear thy voice; no more fhall he awake at 


thy call. When fhall it be morn in the grave, 
to bid the flumberer awake? 


a 


Farewel, thou braveft of men! thou con- 


queror in the field! but the field fhall fee thee 
no more; nor the dark wood be lightened with 
the fplendor of thy fteel. Thon haft left no 
fon. But the fong fhall preferve thy name. 
Future times {hall hear of thee; they fhall hear 
of the fallen Morar. 


The grief of all arofe, but moft the burst- 
ing figh of Armin **), He remembers the 
death 
*) Torman, the fon of Carthul, lord of I-mora, 

"one of the weftern ifles. 
**) Armin, a hero. He was chief or petty king of 
Corma, i. e. the blue ifland, fuppofed to be one 

of the Hebrides. © 
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death of his fon, who fell in the days of his 
youth. Carmor *) was near the hero, the 
chief of the ecchoing Galmal. Why burfts the 
fich of Armin? he fsid. Is there a caufe to 
mourn ?. The fong comes, with its mufic, to 
melt and pleafe the foul. It is like foft mift, 
that, rifing from a lake, pours on the filent 
vale; thé green flowers are filled with dew, 
but the fun returns in his ftrength, and the 
mift is gone. Why art thou fad, o Armin, 
chief of fea- furrounded Gorma ? 


Sad! I am indeed: nor fmall my caufe of 


woe! Carmor , thou haft loft’ no fon; 
thou haft loft no daughter of beauty. Colgar 
the valiant lives; and Annira faireft maid. The 
boughs of thy family flourifh, o Carmor! but 
_Armin is the ‘laft of his race. Dark is thy bed, 

o Daura! aud deep thy fleep in the tomb. | 
When fhalt thow awake with thy fongs? with 


all thy yoice of mufic? 


Rife, winds of autumn, rife; blow upon 
the dark heath! ftreams of the mountains, roar! 
howl, ye tempefts , in the top of the oak! 
walk through broken clouds, o moon! fhow 
by intervals thy pale face! bring to my mind 

that 


*) Cear-mor, a tall dark - complexioned man. 


\ 
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that fad night, when all my children fell; when 
Arindal the mighty fell; when Daura the love- 
ly failed. 

Daura, my daughter! thou wert fair; fair 
as the moon on the hills of Fura *); white as 
the driven fnow; fweet as the breathing gale. 
Arindal, thy bow was ftrong, thy {pear was 
fwift in the field: thy look was like mift on 
the wave; thy fhield, a red cloud in a ftorm. 
Armar, renowned in war, came, and fought 
Daura’s leve; he was not long denied; fair was 
the hope of their friends. 

Erath, fon of Odgal, repined; for his bro- 
ther was flainn by Armar. He came disguifed 
like a fon of the fea: fair was his fkiff on the 
wave; white his locks of age; calm his ferious 
brow. Faireft of women; he faid, lovely daugh- 
ter of Armin! a rock not diftant in the fea, 
bears a tree on its fide; red fhines the fruit 
afar. There Armar waits for Daura. I came 
to carry his love along the rolling fea. 


She went; and fhe called) on. Armar. 
Nought anfwered, but the fon **) of the rock. 
Armar , 

*) Fruar-a, cold ifland. 
** ) By the fon of the rock the poet means the ecclio- 
ing - back of the human voice from a rock. ‘The 
vulgar 
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Armar, my love! my love! why _ tormenteft 


thou me with fear? hear, fon of Ardnart, hear: 


it is Daura who calls thee! Erath the traitor 
fled laughing to the land. She lifted up her 
voice, and cried for her brother and her father. 
Arindal! Armin! none to relieve your Daura. 


/ 


Her voice came over the fea, Arindal my 
fon defcended from the hill; rough in the {poils 
of the chace, His arrows rattled by his fide; 
his bow was in his hand; five dark gray dogs 
- attended his fteps. He faw fierce Erath on the 
fhore: he feized and bound him to an_ oak. 
Thick bend the thongs *) of the hide around 
his limbs; he loads the wind with his groans. 

Arindal afcends the wave in his boat, to 
bring Daura to land. Armar came in his wrath, 
and let fly the oray-feathered fhaft. It funk; it 
funk in thy heart, o Arindal my fon! for Erath 

| the 


’ 


vulgar were of opinion, that this repetition of 
found was made by a fpirit within the rock; and 
they, on that account, called it mac-talla} the 


fon who dwells in the rock. 


-_ 


*) The poet here only means, that Erath was bound 


with leathern thongs. 
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the traitor thou diedft. The oar is {topped at 
-once ; he panted on the -rock and. exfpired. 
What is thy grief, o Daura, when round thy 
feet is poured thy brother’s blood. 


The boat is broken in twain by the waves. 
Armar plunges into the fea, to refeue his Daura, 
or die.’ Sudden a blaft from the hill comes over — 
the waves. He funk, and he rofe no more. 


Alone, on the fea - beat rock, my cauehter 
was heard to complain. Frequent and loud were 
her cries; nor could her father relieve her. All 
night I ftood on the fhore. I faw-,her by the 
faint beam of the moon. All night } heard her 
cries. Loud was the wind; and the rain beat hard 
on the fide of the mountain. ‘Before morning 
appeared, her voice was weak. “It died away , 
like the evening - breeze among the grafs of the 
rocks. Spent with orief fhe exfpired.° And lefe 
thee Armin ‘alone: gone is my ftrenoth in the 
war, and fallen my pride among women. 


When the itorms of the ‘mountain come ; 
when the north lifts the waves on high: I fit by 
the founding fhore, and look on the fatal rock, 
Often by the fetting moon I fee the chofts of my 
‘children. Half-viewlefs, they walk in mournful 
conference together, Will none of you {peak in 

: M - pity? 


rs 
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‘pity? They do not regard their father. I am 
fad, o Carmor,; nor fimall my caufe of woe! 


Such were the words of the bards in the 
days of fong; when the king heard the mufic of 
harps, and the tales of other times. The chiefs 
gathered from all their hills, and heard the love- 
ly found. They praifed. the voice*) of Cona! 
the firft among a thoufand bards. But age is 
now on my tongue; and my foul has failed. 
1 hear , fometimes, the ghofts of bards , and 
earn their pleafant fong. But memory fails in 
my mind; I hear the call of years. They fay, 
as they pafs along, why does Offian fing? Soon 
fhall he lie in the narrow houfe, and no bard 
fhall raife his fame. 

Roll on, ye dark-brown years, for ye bring 
no joy on your courfe. Let the tomb open to 
Offian, for his ftrength has failed. The fons of 
fong are gone to reft: my voice remains, like 
a blaft, that roars, lonely, on a fea-furrounded 
rock, after the winds are laid. The dark mofs 
“‘whiftles there, and the diftant mariner fees the 
waving trees. 

*) Offian is fometimes poetically called the voice 


of Cond. 
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leafant is the voice of thy fong, thou lone- 

ly dweller of the rock. It comes on the 
found of the ftream, along the narrow vale. 
My foul awakes, o ftranger! in the midft of 
my hall, I ftretch my hand to the fpear, as 
in 


* This piece, as any more of Offian’s compoliti- 
ons, is addreffed to one of the firtt Chriftian 


The ftory of the poem is hand- 


miflionaries. 


In the coun- 


ed down, by tradition, thus 
try of the Britons between the walls, two chiefs 
lived in the days of Fingal, Dunthalmo, lord of 
Teutha, fuppofed to be the Tweed; and Rath- 
mor, who awelt at Clutha, well known toc be 


the river Clyde. Rathmor was not more 


renowned for his generofity and hofpitality, than 
Dunthal:no was infamous for his cruelty and am- 


bition. Diiuthalino, through envy, or on 


account of fome private fends, which fubfitted 
between the families, murdered Rathnior at a 
feaft; but being afterwards touched with re- 

M 2 morle, 
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in the das ai other years. I flretch my 
hand, but it is feeble; and the figh of my 
bofom grows. Wilt thou not liften, fon - 
of the rock, to the fong of Offian? My foul 
is full of other times; the joy of my youth 
returns. Thus the fun *) appears in the weft, 
_ after 


morfe, he educated ‘the two fons of Rathmor, 
Calthon and Colmar, in his own houfe, 


They growing up to man’s eftate, dropped fome 
hints, that they intended to revenge the death. of 
their father, upon which Dunthalmo fhut them 
up in two caves on the banks of Teutha, intend- 
Colmal ; 
the daughter of Dunthalmo, who was fecretly 


ing to take them off privately. 


in love with Calchon, helped him to make his 
efcape from prifon, and fled with him to Fingal, 
disguifed in the habit of a young warrior, and 


implored his aid againft Dunthalmo. Fingal 
fent Offian with three hundred men, to Colmar’s 


relief , 


Dunthalmo having previously mur- 
dered Colmar, came to a battle with Offian: buat 
he was killed by that hero, and army totally 


defeated, 


Calthon married Colmal, his deliverer; and 
Offian returned to Morven. 


*) If chance the radiant fon with farewel fweet 
; ~ 
Extend his evening beam, the fields revive, 
I 
The 
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after the fteps of his brightnefs have moved be- 
hind a ftorm; the green hills lift their dewy 
heads : - the blue ftreams rejoice in the vale. 
The aged hero comes forth on his ftaff, and 
his grey hair glitters in the beam, 


Doft thou not behold, fon of the rock,~a 
fhield in Offian’s hall? It is marked with the 
ftrokes of battle; and the btightnels of its bos- 
fes has failed. That fhietd the great Dunthal- 
mo bore, the chief of ftreamy Teutha. 
Dunthalmo bore it in battle, before he fell by 
Offian’s f{pear. Liften, fon of ‘the rock, to the 
tale of other years. 


Rath- 


The birds their notes renew, and bleating Herds 
<@ . . “ . 
Atteft their joy, that hill and valley rings. 
MILTON, 


— Their fair fun-fhine in fummer’s day ; 

— When a dreadful ftorm away is flit, 

Through the broad world doth {pread his goodly 
. fay 5 

At fight whereof each bird that fits on fpray, 

And every beaft that to his den was fled, 

-Come forth afrefh out of their late dismay, 

And to the light lift up their drooping head, 

~ SPENCER. 
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Rathmor was a chief of Cluthg. The feeble 
dwelt in his hall. “The gates of Rathmor were 
never clofed; his feaft was always fpread. The 
fons of the ftranger came, and bleffed the ge- 
nerous chief of Clutha. Bards raifed the fong, 
and touched the harp: and joy brightened on 
the face of the mournful. Dunthalmo ca- 
me, in his pride, and rufhed into ‘the combat 
of Rathmor. The chief of Clutha overcame: 
the rage of Dunthalmo rofe. He came, 
by night, with his warriors; and the mighty 
Rathmor fell. He fell in his halls, where his 
feaft was often {pread for ftrangers. ——— 


Colmar and Calthon were young, the fons 
of car-borne Rathmor. ._They came, in the. 
joy of youth, into their father’s hall. They 
‘behold him in_ his blood, and their burfting 
tears defcend. The foul of Dunthalmo 
melted, when he faw the children of youth; 
he brought them to Alteutha’s *) walls; 
they grew in the houfe of their foe. —. They 

bent 

*) Al-teutha, or rather Balteutha , the town of 
Tweed, the name of Dunthalmo’s feat. It is 
obfervable, that all the names, in this poem, are 
derived from the Galic language; which, as 1 
have remarked ina preceding note, is a proof that 


it was once the univerfal language of the whole 
ifland, 


s 
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bent the bow in his prefence; and came forth 
to his battles. 


‘They faw the fallen walls of their fathers; 
they faw the green thorn in the hall. Their_ 
tears defcended in fecret; and, at times, their 
faces were mournful. Dunthalmo beheld their 
grief: his darkening foul defigned their death. 
He clofed them in two caves, on the ecchoing 
banks of Teutha. The fun did not come there 
with his beams; nor the moon of heaven by. 
night. The fons of Rathmor remained in dark- 
nefs , and forefaw their death. 


| The daughter of Dunthalmo wept in iilen- 
ce, the fair-haired, blue-eyed Colmal *). 

Her eye had rolled in fecret on Calthon; his ; 
lovelinefs {welled in her foul. She trembled 
for her warrior; but what could Colmal do? 
Her arm could not lift the {pear; nor was the 
{word formed for her fide. Her white breaft 
never rofe beneath a mail. Neither was her 
eye the terror of heroes. What canft thou do, 
© Colmal! for the falling chief? Her 
{teps 


*) Caol-mhal, a woman with final eye - brows; fall 
eye-brows were a diftinguifhing part of beauty 
in Offian’s time: and he feldom fails to give 


them to the fine women of his ppers. 
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fteps are unequal;. her hair is loofe: her eye 
looks wildly through her tears. - She ca- 
me, by night, to the hall *); and armed her 
lovely form in fteel; the fteel of a young war- 
rior, who tell in the firft of his battles. 
She came to the cave of Calthon, and loofed 
the thong from his hands. 


“Arife, fon of Rathmor, fhe faid, arife, 
the night is dark. Let us fiy to the king of 
Selma **), chief of fallen Clutha! I am the 
fon of Lamgal, who dwelt in thy father’s hall, 
I heard of thy dark dwelling in the cave, and 
my foul arofe.  Arife, fon of Rathmor: for the 
night is dark. —— 


Bleft voice! replied the chief, comeft thou 
from the darkly-rolling cloud? for “often the, 
ghofts of his fathers defcend to Calthon’s 
dreams, fince the fun has retired from his eyes, 


and 
*) That is, the hall where the arms taken from 
enemies were hung -up as trophies. Offian is 
very careful to make his ftories probable; for 
he makes Colrhal put on the arms of a youth 
killed in his firft battle, as more proper for a 
young wontan, who cannot be fuppofed ftrong 
enough to carry the armour of a fullgiown war- 
fir. : 


#*) Fingal, 


-“ 
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and darknefs has dwelt around him. Or art 
thou the fon of Lamgal , the chief I often faw 
in Clutha? But fhall | fly to Fingal, and Col- 
mar my brother low? Shall I fly to Morven, 
and the hero clofed in night? No: give me 
that fpear, fon of Lamgal, Calthon will. de- | 

: G58 
fend his brother. 

A thoufand warriors, replied the maid, 
ftretch their {pears round car - borne Colmar. 
What can Calthon do againft a hoft fo great? 
Let us fly to the king of Morven, he ‘will co- 
me with battle. His arm is ftretched forth to 
the unhappy; the lightning of his fword is 
round the weak. Arife, thou fon of Rath- 


~mor; the fhades of night will fy away. Dun- 


thalmo -will behold thy fteps on the tield, and 
thou muft fall. in thy youth. 

The fighing hero rofe; his tears defcend 
for car- borne Colmar. He came with the maid 
to Selma’s hall; but he knew not, that it was” 
Colmal. “The helmet cover’d her lovely face; 
and. her breaft rofe berteath the fteel. | Fingal 
returned from the chace, and found the love-- 
ly ftrangers. They, were like two beams of 
light, in the midft of the hall. ; 

The king heard the tale of grief; and turn- 
ed his eyes around. A thoufand heroes helf- 

M 5 “ rote 
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rofe before him; claiming the war of Teutha. — 
I came with my fpear from the hill, and the 
joy of battle rofe in my breatt: for the king 
fpoke to Offian in the midft of the people. 


Son of my ftrength, he faid, take the {pear 
of Fingal; go to Teutha’s mighty ftream, and 
fave the car-borne Colmar, —— Let thy fame 
return before thee like a pleafant gale; that my 
foul may rejoice over my fon; who renews the 
renown of our fathers. Offian! be thou 
a ftorm in battle; but mild when the foes are 
low! ‘Tt was thus my fame arofe, o my 
fon; and be thou like Selima’s chief. — When 
the haughty come to my halls, my eyes behold 
them not. But my arm is ftretched forth to 
the unhappy. My {word defends the weak. 


I rejoiced in the words of the king: and 
took my rattling arms. Diaran *) rofe at 
my fide: and Dargo **) king of {pears. — 
Three hundred youths followed our fteps: the 
lovely ftrangers were at my fide. Dunthalma 

heard 

*) Diaran, father of that Connal, who was unfortu. 
nately killed by Crimora, his miftrefs, 

**) Dargo, the fon of Callath, is celebrated in other 

poems by Offiau. He is faid to have been kill- 


ed by a boar at a hunting-party. The lamen- 
tation 
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heard the found of our approach; he gathered 
the ftrenoth of Teutha. —— He ftood on a 
hill with his hoft; they were like rocks broken 
with thunder, when theig bent trees are finged 


and 


tation of his miftrefs, or wife , Mingala, 
over his body, is exitant; but whether it is of 
Offian’s compofition, 1 cannot determine. It is 
generally afcribed to him, and Has much of his 
manner; but fome traditions mention it as an 
As it has 


fome poetical merit, I have fubjoined, it, 


imitation by fome later bard. 


Ue fpoufe of Dargo came in tears: for Dar- 
go was mo more} The heroes figh over Lartho’s 
chief: and what fhall fad Mingala do? The dark 
foul vanifhed like morning- mif, before the king 
of fpears: but the generous glowed in his pre- 
fence like the morning -ftar. 

Who was the faireft and moft lovely? Who 
but Collath’s ftately fon? Who fat in the midf 
of the wife, but Dargo of the mighty deeds? 


Thy hand touched the trembling harp: Thy 
Ah me! 
what fhall the heroes fay? for Dargo fell before 
a boar. Pale is the lovely cheek; the look of 
Why haft thow 
failed on our hills, thou fairer than the beaims 


voice was foft as fummer - winds. 


which was firm in danger! 


of the tun? 
The 
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and bare, and the ftreams of their chinks have 
failed. i 


The ftream of Teutha rolled, in its pride, 
before the gloomy foe. I fent a bard,to Dun- 
thalmo, to offer the combat on the plain; but 
he f{mifed in the darknefs of his pride. 
His unfettled hoft moved on the hill; like the 
mountain - cloud, when the blaft has entered its 


womb, and fcatters the curling gloom on eve- 


ory, ides! 


The brought Colmar to Teutha’s bank; 
bound with a thonfand thongs. The chief 1s 
fad, but lovely, and his eye is on his friends ; 
for we ftood, in our arms, on the “oppofite 


bank 


The daughter of Adonfion was lovely in the 
eyes of the valiant; fhe was lovely in their eyes: 
but fhe chofe to be the fpoufe of Dargo. 


But thon art alone, Mingala! the night is 
coming with its clouds; where is the bed of thy 
repofe? Where but in the tomb of Dargo? 

Why doft thounlift the ftone, o bard! why 
dof thou {hut the narrow houfe? Mingala’s eyes 
are heavy, bard! She muft fleep with Dargo. 

Al \ 

Laft night I heard the fong of joy in Lartlio’s 
lofty hall. But filence now dwells around my 
bed. Mingala refts with Dargo. 


ict 
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bank of Teutha. Dunthalmo' came with | his 
{pear, and pierced the hero’s fide: he rolled on 
the bank in his blood, and we heard his bre- 
ken fichs. - 


-Calthon rufhed into the ftream: I bounded 
forward on my fpear. Teutha’s race fell before 
us. Night came rolling down.  Dunthalmo 
refted on a rock, amidft an aged wood. The 
rage of his bofom burned againft the car - borne 
Calthon. But Calthon ftood in his grief; 
he mourned the fallen Colmar; Colmar flain in 


youth , before his fame arofe. 

I bade the fong of woe to rife, to footh 
the mournful chief; but he ftood beneath'a tree, 
The 
humid eye of Colmal rolled near in a fecret 
tear: fhe forefaw the fall of Dunthalmo , or of 
spb battling chief. ‘ 


and often threw his {pear on earth. 


Now half the night had paffed away. Si- 
lence-and darknefs were on the field; ficep reft- 
ed on the eyes of the heroes: Calthon’s fettling 
foul was ftill. His eyes were half-cloled; but 
the murmur of Teutha had not yet failed in 
his ear. ff 


Sleeps _ 


- 
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Sleeps the fon of Rathmor in his might, 
and his brother low? Did we not rife to the 
chace together, and purfue the dark - brown 
hinds? Colmar was not forgot till he fell; till 
death had blafted his youth. I lie pale beneath 
the rock of Lona. Olet Calthon rife! the morn- 
ing comes with its beams; and Dunthalmo will 
dishonour the fallen. 


_ He paffed «way in his blaft. The rifing 
Calthon faw the fteps of his departure. -- He 
rufhed in the found of his fteel; and unhappy 
Colmal rofe. She followed her hero through 
night, and dragged her {pear behind. But 
when Calthon came to Lona’s rock, he found 
his fallen brother. - The rage of his bofom 
rofe, and he rufhed among the foe. The 
groans of death afcend. They clofe around the 
chief. He is bound in the midft, and 
brought ‘to cloomy Dunthalmo. The fhout 
of joy arofe; and the hills of night replied. — 


I ftarted at the found: and took iny fa- 
ther’s fpear. Diaran rofe at my fide; and the 
youthful ftrength of Dargo. We miffed the 
chief of Clutha, and our fouls were fad. 
I dreaded the departure of my fame; the pride 
of my valour rofe. 


Sons’ 


i, ie 
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Sons of Morven, I faid, it is not thus our 
fathers fought. They refted not on the field of 
ftrangers, when the foe did not fall before 
them. 
of heaven; their renown is in the fong. But 


Their ftrencth was’ like the eagles 


our people fall by degrees, and our fame be- 
What fhall the king of 
Morven fay, if Offian conquers not at Teutha? 
Rife in your fteel, ye warriors, and follow the 
found of Offian’s courfe. He will not retura, 
but renowned, to the ecchoing walls of Selma. 


gins to depart. 


Morning rofe on the blue waters of Teutha; 
Colmal ftood before me in tears. She told of 
the chief of Clutha: and thrice the {pear felk 
from her hand. My wrath turned. againft the 
Mtranger; for my foul trembled for Calthon. 


Son of the feeble hand, I faid, do Teu- 
tha’s warriors fight with tears? The battle is not 
won with grief; nor dwells the figh in the foul 
of war. Go to the deer of Carmun, or 
the lowing herds of Teutha. But lgave_ 
thefe arms, thou fon of fear; a warrior may 
lift them in battle. 


I tore the mail from her fhoulders. Her 
{nowy ‘breaft appeared. She bent her red face 
to the ground, I looked in filence to the 


, chiefs. 


_ ¢ . ~ 


ed away. 
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chiefs. * The {pear fell from ies hand; and ie 
figh ‘of mty bofom rofe. 
the name of the maid, my crowding tears 
defcended. I bleffed the lovely beam of youth, 
and bade the battle move. 

Why, fon of the rock, fhould Offan tell, 
how Teutha’s warriors died? They are now 


But sili I heard 


forgot in their land; and. their tombs are not 
Years came on with 


found on the heath. 
their Finite and the green moutids moulder- 
=- Scarce is: the grave of Dun- 


thalmo feen, or the place where he fell by the 


{pear of Offian. ——- Some gray warrior, half- 


blind with age, fitting by night at the flaming 
oak of the hall, tells now my actions to his 
fons, and the fall of the dark Dunthalmo. The 
faces of youth bend fide - long towards his voi- 


ces, eee and joy burn in their eyes. 


a found the fon *) of Rathmor bound to 
an oak; my. {word cut the thongs from his 
hands. — And I gave him the white’-bo- 
fomed Colmal. — They, dwelt in the halls 
of Teutha; and ‘Offian. returned to Selma. 

*) Calthon. 
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